JANUARY 

1968 


COUNTING 

ON  YOUR  FINGERS 


is  one  way  to  keep  track  of  the  date.  But  checking  with 
the  calendar  is  another.  And  we  know  you  have  a 
calendar,  because  we  sent  you  one.  It’s  the  one  that  has  an 
envelope  for  every  month  of  the  year. 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  that  those  envelopes  should 
remind  you  each  month  to  support  us  in  our  work. 

It’s  hard  to  be  completely  painless  in  asking  for 
financial  help,  but  we  thought  the  calendar  envelopes  might 
come  close  to  that.  Please  don’t  tell  us  we’re  wrong. 

Send  us  yours  today.  Thank  you. 
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EDITOmAl 


IT  HURTS  BUT  . . . 


o doubt  I’m  narrow-minded,  but  I have  to  admit  that  I am  much 


^ more  disturbed  by  changes  that  affect  me  directly  than  by 
those  in  which  I’m  not  personally  involved.  For  example,  while  I 
realize  that  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world  are  desperately 
trying  to  update  the  approaches  to  education,  I find  I lose  very  little 
sleep  over  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I read  that  a 
prominent  professor  of  missiology  told  one  thousand  Catholic  mission 
convention  delegates  that  “the  era  of  the  foreign  missionary  move- 
ments as  we  know  it  has  definitely  ended,”  I’m  shook  up  by  it. 

The  speaker  was  Rev.  Ronan  Hoffman,  O.F.M.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  missiology  at  The  Catholic  University  of  America;  and  in 
case  anybody  hadn’t  taken  his  suggestion  seriously,  he  spelled  it  out 
in  further  detail,  by  adding  these  points: 

“It  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Church  if  we  voluntarily  did 
away  with  its  present  missionary  organization  and  structure,  in  order 
that  the  whole  Church  might  become  missionary.  ^ 

“The  role  of  clerical  and  religious  foreign  missionaries  is 
diminishing  rapidly. 

“The  traditional  goals  of  the  missionary  movement  — to  propa- 
gate the  faith,  to  convert  pagans,  to  save  souls,  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  Christian  civilization  and  culture  to  non-Christians,  to  establish 
the  Church  — are  no  longer  valid. 

“The  laity  must  assume  an  ever-increasing  role  in  carrying  out 
God’s  mission  in  this  world.” 

I agree  without  question  with  the  last  point.  It’s  those  first 
four  that  disturb  me.  To  make  a single  thoughtful  comment  on  each 
of  them  would  take  far  more  space  than  I have  here,  but  I must  at 
least  say  that  I cannot  entirely  disagree  with  Fr.  Hoffman.  The 
report  I have  of  his  talk  says  very  little  about  his  positive  position 
on  missionary  activity  except  that  its  objective  must  be  “the  spiritual 
development  of  mankind.”  Maybe  he  hasn’t  yet  thought  it  out 
clearly  beyond  that  point,  or  maybe  he  is  leaving  it  to  missionaries 
to  rethink  it  for  themselves. 

In  any  case,  I think  he  has  done  us  a positive  service  in  brutally 
raising  questions  and  challenging  premises  that  many  of  us  may  have 
been  afraid  to  face  because  they  seemed  to  threaten  a traditional 
approach  we  have  grown  used  to.  ■ 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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''  I 'he  man  sitting  in  the  barber’s  chair 
being  lathered  up  for  a shave  was 
completely  relaxed.  The  barber  was 
busy  stropping  his  razor  on  the  well- 
worn  leather  belt  hanging  from  the 
chair  when  the  door  burst  open  and  a 
very  excited  young  man  poked  his  head 
inside. 

“Hey,  Humperdink.  Your  house  is  on 
fire.” 

The  man  leaped  out  of  the  chair,  still 
wearing  the  checkered  cloth  and  trailing 
lather  and  soapsuds  behind  him  as  he 
galloped  up  the  street.  He  was  just 
rounding  the  corner  at  the  next  block 


BUT 

ARE  YOU 
REALLY 

HUMPERDINK? 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


when  he  stopped  suddenly  and  shook 
his  head  sadly. 

“Why  am  I running?  My  name  isn’t 
Humperdink.” 

I always  liked  that  story  even  before 
I began  to  see  myself  gradually  emerg- 
ing as  the  central  character.  To  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  I mean  allow  me  to 
unburden  myself. 

Take  green  tea  for  example.  Green 
tea  is  served  as  a matter  of  course  in 
Japan  wherever  you  go.  Even  a casual 
visitor  will  be  treated  to  a piping  hot 
cup  of  that  refreshing  brew.  I have  al- 
ways liked  green  tea  and  I really 
thought  it  was  ideally  suited  for  meet- 
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ings  at  the  church.  And  then  I began 
to  hear  from  different  sources  that 
Japanese  people  are  beginning  to  prefer 
instant  coffee  to  green  tea.  It  sounded 
reasonable  if  just  a trifle  more  expen- 
sive. The  result  was  that  we  switched 
to  instant  coffee.  That  is  we  did  until 
the  other  night. 

One  young  man  got  up  and  with 
considerable  feeling  said: 

“Coffee!  Who  needs  it?  I hate  cof- 
fee. Why  can’t  we  have  green  tea?” 

They  put  it  to  a vote  and  there 
wasn’t  a dissenting  voice  in  the  crowd. 

Then  there  was  the  Christmas  play. 
I tried  time  and  time  again  to  get  our 
fledgling  actors  to  use  gestures.  They 
just  looked  at  me  as  though  I had  sug- 
gested that  we  all  hang  from  the 
rafters.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  my 
demonstrations  and  laughed  openly  at 
my  flailing  arms.  But  there  were  no 
gestures. 

It  was  while  viewing  a TV  program 
that  I thought  that  I had  discovered 
the  reason  for  the  apparent  mutiny. 
Japanese  houses  are  usually  small  and 
fragile  and  impractical  for  the  use  of 
expansive  gestures. 

As  a citizen  of  a country  that  helped 
to  immortalize  the  cowboy  classic,  I 
could  be  excused  for  my  gaff.  In  the 
cowboy  situation  the  hero  stalks  up 
and  down  the  room  uttering  profound 
thoughts  or  systematically  begins  to 
break  all  the  furniture  over  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  man  standing 
next  to  him.  It  is  not  so  in  the  Japanese 
counterpart — the  Samurai  classic.  The 
Samurai  squatting  on  the  straw  mat 
floor  talks  quietly  for  about  ten  min- 
utes and  then  at  a signal  somebody 
slides  open  the  paper-lined  door  and 
everybody  runs  outside.  After  a brief 


chase  over  the  roof,  the  hero  stands 
surrounded  by  eight  or  nine  of  the 
worst  sort  of  villains  and  of  course  dis- 
patches them  with  a minimum  of 
motion  by  his  trusty  sword. 

And  so  I was  just  on  the  point  of 
making  a memo  for  future  thespian 
productions.  ‘No  gestures!’  when  a 
stranger  happened  along  and  told  me  j 
confidentially  that  a leadership  course 
would  be  a good  means  of  helping  in 
the  community. 

“You  could  have  them  give  speeches 
and  criticize  them.  You  could  even 
help  them  with  their  gestures.” 

“Gestures?”  I said,  unbelievingly. 

“Of  course  gestures!  Haven’t  you 
ever  seen  a political  rally  in  this  coun- 
try? How  long  have  you  been  in 
Japan?” 

I’d  have  shrugged  my  shoulders 
only  I didn’t  want  to  commit  myself. 

One  night  a young  man  who  had  , 
been  coming  around  the  church  for 
several  months  brought  along  three  of  ji 
his  friends.  Of  course  he  chose  that  . ! 
night  to  tell  me  all  my  shortcomings  I 
in  the  Japanese  language.  He  told  me  |i 
that  I never  use  any  words  like  ‘maybe’,  \ 
‘perhaps’,  ‘could  be’,  ‘might’,  etc.,  to  f 
allow  for  reasonable  doubt.  I appre-  » 
dated  the  criticism  because  I know  my 
tendency  to  go  on  ‘lickety-split’  with- 
out a pause  and  possibly  discourage 
the  listener  from  checking  the  wave 
length  every  so  often.  He  was  always 
telling  me  things  like  that  but  this  night 
he  went  on  to  describe  a recent  visit 
of  his  to  another  foreigner  living  in  an 
isolated  village  in  the  mountains. 

“He  was  dressed  in  kimono  and  he 
was  squatting  on  the  floor,”  he  saidj 
giving  me  a critical  look  as  I slumpem 
in  the  chair.  ■ I 
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“He  never  changed  expression  all 
the  time  I was  there.  He  spoke  per- 
fect Japanese.  Everything  about  him 
was  Japanese.” 

I knew  what  was  coming.  I thought 
that  he  would  tell  me  that  I was  a 
pretty  poor  example  of  adaption  and 
accommodation  to  Japanese  ways.  But 
it  wasn’t  that  way  at  all. 

“I  had  to  get  up  and  get  out  of  that 
house,”  he  said  earnestly  as  he  resumed 
his  narrative.  “I  felt  uncomfortable 
with  that  man.  I couldn’t  stand  it  any 
more.  I knew  he  was  a foreigner.  He 
looked  like  a foreigner.  But  he  was 
just  like  us  Japanese  in  every  other 
way.  Say  Father  whatever  you  do, 
never  do  that.  Be  yourself.  That’s 
what  we  Japanese  want  to  find.  Sure, 
your  Japanese  sounds  funny  to  us 
sometimes  but  it’s  you.  We  want  to 
see  your  enthusiasm  and  test  your  sin- 
cerity. Don’t  ever  change.” 

I’d  really  like  to  end  it  here  because 
I seem  to  be  coming  out  a winner  but 
the  facts  just  don’t  support  the  case. 

One  of  the  catechumens  in  our 
parish  is  a student  of  Japanese  culture. 
The  other  night  we  were  talking  about 
courage.  I was  interested  to  know  just 
how  we  would  measure  courage.  One 
of  his  examples  was  the  long-distance 
runner  from  Ethiopia  who  amazed 
everyone  with  his  extraordinary 
stamina  during  the  1964  Olympics. 

“That  runner  is  very  popular  in 
Japan.  We  Japanese  like  a man  who 
can  hide  his  feelings.” 

I don’t  know  what  it  means  but  I 
have  this  strange  feeling  that  I’m  still 
wearing  the  checkered  cloth  and  that 
lather  is  dripping  from  my  face.  How 
about  you?  ■ 


You’d  be  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  able  to  send  to  our 
missions  each  year  through  the  sale 
of  used  stamps,  it  is  one  of  our 
steady  sources  of  income. 

But  we  are  amazed  at  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  used  stamps.  We  know 
there  are  thousands  of  them  around, 
but  people  don’t  seem  to  believe  us 
when  we  say  we  want  them  — all  of 
them,  Canadian  or  foreign. 

Just  leave  about  V4"  around  the 
edge  of  the  stamps  when  you  cut 
them  off  the  envelopes,  then  send 
them  to: 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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BON  VOYAGE 


e whole  affair  began,  I guess,  that 
morning  the  telegram  arrived 
from  the  Philippine  Credit  Union 
League  requesting  Fr.  Tony  Martin  to 
attend  the  annual  convention  and  to 
bring  along  one  credit  union  delegate. 
As  we  sat,  contemplating  the  grass 
growing,  Fr.  Martin  said,  “Well,  I can’t 
go,  maybe  you  can.”  Since  he  is  my 
superior,  and  there  is  a new  approach 
to  authority,  this  remark  might  have 
been  a suggestion  or  it  could  have  been 
a command. 

“Convention  to  be  held  in  Bagio.” 
Bagio  — vacation  spot  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Summer  Capitol,  Cloud-Kissed 
City,  I decided  it  was  a command  and 
prepared  to  give  my  all. 

On  Tuesday,  I made  my  way  to 
Cabali-an,  our  port  town,  to  catch  the 
boat  the  next  day.  Then  word  filtered 
in,  “The  boat  is  cancelled;  no  reason; 
there  just  won’t  be  one.” 

Undaunted,  I boarded  a small  “pom- 
boat”  which  would  take  me  part  of  the 
way  to  Maasin  the  next  port,  where 
there  would  be  a regular  boat  that  day. 
All  went  well,  and,  at  11:10  a.m.,  I 
was  ashore  again.  Two  boys  quickly 
accosted  me  and  swept  my  luggage 
aboard  a waiting  passenger  truck  seem- 
ingly anxious  to  be  off  for  Maasin.  I 
obligingly  hurried  aboard.  We  then 


proceeded  to  circle  and  recircle  the 
town  searching  for  passengers  until 
1 1:55  a.m.,  when  we  stopped  at  a small 
beanery  about  one  block  from  the 
pier  and  the  driver  announced  that  it 
was  lunch  time. 

At  12:30  p.m.,  we  were  on  our 
merry  way.  There  are  no  “stops”  prop- 
erly speaking,  for  these  trucks.  They 
stop  at  any  and  every  spot.  So,  after 
one  and  one-half  hours  we  completed 
the  forty-five  minute  run  to  Maasin. 

On  arriving  at  the  pier,  I was  in- 
formed that  the  boat  was  eight  hours 
late  and  would  not  arrive  until  late  that 
night.  I went  to  the  local  rectory  not 
expecting  to  see  anyone  about  until 
after  siesta  time. 

When  things  came  alive,  and  after 
some  small  talk  and  coffee,  I broached 
the  problem  of  an  alternate  mode  of 
travel  to  Cebu.  I was  in  luck  (?) . There 
was  a plane  from  the  next  town,  one 
and  one-half  hours  away,  at  5:00  p.m. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  no  public 
transportation  at  that  time  so  I would 
have  to  hire  a jeep.  The  pastor  sent 
his  clerk  out  to  hire  me  a jeep.  He  re- 
turned in  twenty  minutes  and  trium- 
phantly announced  that  his  cousin 
would  be  willing  to  go  for  only  fifteen 
pesos.  As  it  would  take  more  time  to 
bargain  to  a reasonable  price,  I went 
out  and  hired  a jeep  myself  for  six 
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William 

Liutkus, 

SFM 


pesos.  It  was  now  3:35  p.m.  The 
jeep  made  a valiant  effort  but  I guess 
the  last  war  was  just  too  much  for  it 
and  so  we  arrived  in  Hilongos  just  in 
time  to  see  the  plane  leave  in  a cloud 
of  dust. 

I was  sitting  in  the  “air  terminal” 
wondering  what  to  do  when  I spied  a 
local  taxi — a horse-drawn,  two-wheeled 
j wagon.  I mounted  and  made  for  the 
town  proper.  There  was  a boat,  I knew, 
from  Baybay,  the  next  town,  that  night. 
It  was  now  evening  and  all  transporta- 
; tion  stops  at  dark. 

I managed  to  hitch  a ride  on  a late 
returning  copra  truck.  Copra  is  smoke 
1 1 dried  coconut  meat.  A truck  full  of 
dried  fish  would  be  first-class  compared 
to  a copra  truck. 

After  a very  pleasant  trip  to  Baybay, 
I made  my  way  to  the  pier.  Upon 
boarding  a boat  I discovered  there  were 
, no  cots  left.  Passengers  on  these  boats 
do  not  sit  for  the  voyage  but  rather 
sleep  on  small  canvas  cots  placed  side 
by  side  on  the  deck.  To  be  deprived  of 
this  convenience  would  be  unbearable. 
However,  a peso  convinced  one  of  the 
crew  that  a cot  could  be  found  and  I 
settled  down  for  the  night. 

B The  fleas  were  scarce,  the  occupant 
0 in  the  head  cot  was  short  enough  to 
it|keep  his  feet  out  of  my  face,  and  the 
inj  girls  on  both  sides  were  shy  so  I settled 


in  for  an  undisturbed  rest.  Not  so! 
At  1:00  a.m.,  the  purser  came  around 
to  sell  me  a ticket.  At  2:00  a.m.,  his 
assistant  came  around  to  collect  it.  At 
3:00  a.m.,  the  whistle  hailed  a passing 
boat,  etc. 

We  arrived  in  Cebu  before  lunch  the 
next  day,  only  three  and  one-half  hours 
late,  and  I made  my  way  to  our  central 
house.  I would  get  a plane  the  next  da> 
for  Manila. 

That  night  the  news  came  to  the 
pastor  that  two  parishioner-pilots  were 
killed  in  a crash. 

Next  morning,  flight  schedules  were 
so  disturbed  that  we  were  one  and  a 
half  hours  late  leaving  Cebu  and  arrived 
in  Manila  just  in  time  to  miss  our 
plane  to  Bagio. 

The  doctor,  whom  I had  met  m 
Cebu,  and  I took  a cab  to  a bus  depot 
— really  an  empty  lot  where  buses 
collected.  On  arriving,  as  is  my  miserly 
custom,  I gave  the  driver  no  tip.  He 
called  me  back  and  informed  me  that 
I should  have  to  pay  him  at  least 
twenty-five  centavos  extra  as  the  police 
at  the  airport  would  not  allow  him  to 
pick  up  passengers  unless  he  “kicked 
back”  twenty-five  cents  per  trip.  I re- 
fused and  beat  a hasty  retreat  from  the 
ensuing  fury  and  uncomplimentary 
language. 

We  purchased  our  tickets  and 
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boarded  the  bus.  There  seemed  to  be 
a lot  of  urchins  going  to  Bagio!  They 
were  not  really  going  anywhere,  but, 
were  “reserving”  the  seats  for  anyone 
who  would  pay  a peso.  As  every  bus 
has  more  passengers  than  seats,  we 
coughed  up. 

The  trip  took  us  through  the  “Huk”, 
or  supposedly  Communist,  centre  of 
the  country.  Other  than  a severe  at- 
tack of  my  malady,  (I  am  a born 
coward  with  frequent  attacks  of  fear) 
we  passed  through  without  incident.  I 
guess  the  “Huks”  were  more  interested 
in  social  justice  for  peasants  than  in  a 
bus  load  of  vacationers. 

So  we  arrived  in  Bagio  only  three 
hours  late  and  settled  in  for  the  con- 
vention. 

The  following  Monday  we  made  our 
way  to  the  airline  ticket  office  to  book 
a return  flight  — no  space. 

The  train  — no  space. 

Then,  I had  one  of  those  flashes  of 
genius  for  which  I am  famous  and 
which  undoubtedly  have  caused  more 
destruction  and  suffering  than  the  “A” 
bombs.  We  would  take  the  10:00  p.m. 
bus  to  Manila  and  arrive  there  bright 
and  early  for  a day’s  shopping! 

We  made  our  way  to  the  station  at 
9:00  p.m.  and  bought  a ticket  for  the 
10:00  p.m.  bus.  When  the  bus  arrived 
at  the  station  it  was  already  full. 

We  rushed  for  the  doors  of  the  11:00 
p.m.  No  luck.  We  managed  to  get 
inside  the  midnight  bus  but  no  seats. 
We  retreated.  After  three  tries  we  de- 
cided that  we  had  to  change  our  tac- 
tics. We  located  the  next  scheduled  bus. 
I distracted  the  guard  by  asking  in 
Bisayan  what  town  he  came  from,  while 
my  friend  managed  to  get  through  a 
window  into  the  bus  to  hide  until  it 


pulled  into  the  terminal.  Happy  as  a 
tin  of  sardines,  off  we  went  for  Manila. 

Little  did  we  know  that  disaster  was 
soon  to  strike. 

One  hour  out  of  Bagio,  great  clouds 
of  steam  and  smoke  began  to  billow 
from  under  the  hood.  We  pulled  to 
a stop.  The  radiator  hose  had  disin- 
tegrated. 

The  driver  had  no  authority  for  a 
purchase,  so  he  sent  word  via  a Bagio- 
bound  bus  that  a new  hose  was  re- 
quired. It  arrived  via  the  3:00  a.m.  bus 
and  off  we  sped  (?). 

After  another  two  hours  we  arrived 
at  a crash  scene.  A bus  packed  like 
ours  had  met  a logging  truck  on  a 
curve.  The  edge  of  one  huge  log  which 
was  hanging  over  the  side  caught  the 
bus  at  the  driver’s  seat  and  cut  it  in 
half.  Seven  bodies  were  recognizable; 
we  were  later  to  learn  that  there  were 
eleven.  I guess  things  could  be  worse. 

We  reboarded  our  bus  only  to  find 
that  it  would  not  start.  Everybody  out 
and  push  — no  start!  What  to  do? 
Sit  and  wait?  For  what?  Who  knows? 
Maybe  they  would  send  another  bus 
in  four  or  five  hours.  Passengers  began 
leaving.  If  I had  been  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  a shorter  period  of  time  I 
might  have  argued  for  a refund  of  at 
least  part  of  the  fare.  But  after  a 
while  you  learn,  and  so  we  meekly  be- 
gan hitchhiking. 

We  managed  to  make  it  to  a town 
with  bus  service  to  Manila  and  were 
off  again.  After  only  fourteen  hours, 
ten  of  them  on  the  road,  we  managed 
to  complete  the  five-hour  trip. 

After  a tour  of  the  air  lines  we  felt 
like  Alice  in  Wonderland.  “No  room!- 
No  room!”  All  that  was  missing  was! 
the  tea.  1 
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Fr.  Liutkus  (left)  home  safe  on  the  farm. 


One  plane  finally  gave  us  what 
turned  out  to  be  the  stewardess’  space. 
From  Cebu  back  to  Leyte,  a friend 
managed  to  get  me  a cot  in  the  wheel 
house  of  the  boat.  Early  the  next  morn- 
j ing  saw  us  in  Maasin.  Onto  another 
I truck  and  off  we  went  — in  the  wrong 
I direction!  We  had  to  pick  up  the  spare 
tire.  Then  to  a garage  for  air,  off  again, 
then  a stop  for  gas,  then  breakfast, 
then  to  put  on  the  spare  and  finally  to 
Malitboug. 

We  boarded  a “pom-boat”  and  set- 
tled to  wait  for  enough  passengers  to 
arrive.  After  one  and  a half  hours  the 
owner  arrived,  surveyed  the  situation, 
requested  a fare  in  advance  and  was 

Ioff  to  buy  some  gas.  He  returned  then 
to  start  preparing  the  boat  for  the 
journey. 

On  the  trip,  we  had  to  run  through 
a narrow  strait  against  the  tide.  Each 
;time  we  would  get  three-fourths 


through,  the  motor  would  stall  and  we 
were  swept  back  to  sea.  After  seven 
tries,  we  made  it  through  only  to 
find  the  motor  was  over-heated.  There 
we  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  while 
the  motor  cooled.  We  were  now  in 
sight  of  Cabali-an  and  I was  frustrated 
enough  to  cast  myself  into  the  sea  and 
try  to  swim  ashore.  However,  I was 
very  easily  convinced  that  some  hun- 
gry shark  was  waiting  for  just  such  an 
attempt. 

Finally,  contrary  to  all  my  expecta- 
tions, we  were  put  ashore  at  Cabali-an 
whence  I cast  myself  up  the  welcome 
soil  and  begged  forgiveness  for  ever 
leaving.  There  remained  only  an  hour 
drive  back  to  the  parish  so  I borrowed 
Fr.  Charles  Gervais’  German  DKW 
and  was  off  with  his,  “You  had  better 
watch  it,  it’s  not  working  right,”  com- 
pletely ignored.  Had  I not  endured 
all? 

About  three  kilometers  from  home 
his  admonition  became  a reality:  the 
machine  stopped  “never  to  go  again.” 
Completely  and  utterly  defeated  and 
resigned,  I left  all  and  began  the  walk 
home.  Exhausted,  sweaty,  dusty  and 
foot-sore  I arrived  at  the  rectory,  strip- 
ped and  stood  under  the  shower. 

“Oh!  I forgot  to  tell  you,  the  water 
has  been  off  for  the  last  three  days.” 

Did  all  these  things  really  happen? 
On  the  one  trip?  Yes! 

Are  these  the  real  hardships  of  the 
missions?  Not  really!  The  real  hard- 
ship is  that  these  incidents  are  symp- 
toms of  attitudes  which  have  become 
fatalistic  and  resigned.  “None  of  these 
things  are  anyone’s  fault;  they  can’t 
be  changed;  that’s  the  way  things  are.” 

These  are  the  attitudes;  these  are  the 
hardships.  ■ 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


TEAM.  TEAM.  TEAM 


Tn  the  sports  world,  it  is  the  team  effort  that  counts,  and  the  more  closely  the 
team  works  together,  the  greater  are  the  chances  of  winning  the  game.  Each  “ 
player  on  the  team  has  developed  a certain  skill  in  one  specialty,  and  he  is  used 
whenever  his  skills  are  required.  There  may  be  stars  on  the  team  but  as  far  as 
the  players  themselves  are  concerned,  every  one  is  a star  and  all  share  in  the 
prize  money  after  the  season  is  over. 

It  is  only  natural  for  the  Church  to  copy  this  pattern  for  successful  effort 
in  Her  task  of  helping  others  to  find  Christ.  If  one  priest,  or  one  sister  is  a 
help  to  the  poor,  why  not  a team  of  priests  and  sisters?  If  one  priest,  brother 
or  sister  can  teach  people  to  live  better  lives  through  every  imaginable  kind 
of  example  and  instruction,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a carefully  chosen  team  of 
priests,  sisters  and  brothers  together  with  lay  apostles,  all  working  in  smooth 
co-operation,  can  do  better. 

This  has  been  proved  to  be  true  in  the  past  on  the  occasion  of  an  earth- 
quake, or  a hurricane,  or  when  some  other  disaster  threatened  our  missionaries, 
but  once  the  danger  or  the  immediate  need  ceased,  the  team  was  dispersed. 
Now,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  want  to  establish  this  team  as  a permanent  way  of 
operating  in  the  parishes  under  their  care.  With  total  coverage  of  a selected 
area,  people  soon  come  to  recognize  their  own  abilities.  Hidden  talents  are 
discovered,  natural  leaders  rise  to  the  top,  and  a community  discovers  itself  . . . ' 
and  Christ,  too. 

To  become  a member  of  our  winning  team,  fill  out  the  coupon  below. 
Prizes  will  be  given  out  much  later.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB. 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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Terrence  Gallagher,  SFM,  in  the  Philippines. 


A DEBT 
OF 

GRATITUDE 

Terrence  Gallagher,  SFM 

T T tang  na  loot  — These  three  words 
^ in  the  national  dialect  of  the 
Philippines,  Tagalog,  form  the  expres- 
sion which  translated  to  English  means 
“debt  of  gratitude.”  Before  leaving 
Canada  for  The  Philippines,  one  of 
our  priests  had  tried  to  explain  its 
relevance  to  me  in  terms  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  Filipino  people  but  I couldn’t 
really  grasp  it.  Since  my  arrival  here, 
however,  I have  read  more  about  it 
and  actually  seen  it  in  practice. 

It  is  definitely  one  of  the  greater 
social  values  in  The  Phihppines.  It  is 
an  inner  debt  every  Filipino  feels  once 
someone  has  done  something  for  him. 
It  is  a feeling  of  debt  that  bothers  him 


until  he  can  do  something  in  return 
for  the  beneficent  peirty.  I was  told 
of  the  case  of  a woman,  a widow  with 
several  children,  whose  female  relative 
took  to  herself  the  responsibility  of 
educating  the  widow’s  children.  The 
widow  for  her  part  now  serves  the 
relative  as  a housemaid,  not  because 
of  any  contract  made  but  because  of 
a feeling  of,  let  us  call  it,  perpetual 
utang  na  loot  for  the  favor  done  her 
and  her  children. 

This  is  a kind  of  gratitude  we  in  the 
West  do  not  know.  In  the  West  we  are 
also  grateful  but  we  are  satisfied  with 
merely  expressing  our  gratitude  and. 
generally,  tend  to  forget  it  after  some 
time.  A Filipino,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a hard  time  getting  rid  of  that  feel- 
ing of  debt. 

It  is  the  real  desire  of  every  mis- 
sionary who  leaves  his  country  to  work 
in  another  country,  to  learn  the  langu- 
age of  the  people  well,  to  discover  their 
social  values  and  as  much  as  is  humanly 
possible,  with  time  and  effort  to  adapt 
himself  to  a new  way  of  life.  I have 
been  here  in  The  Philippines  only  a 
very  short  time  an4  already  I have 
felt  very  strongly  an  identification  with 
that  social  value  we  call  utang  na  loot. 
I know  it  sounds  exaggerated  when  it 
is  explained  and  we  see  its  implications 
in  daily  life  and  yet  I would  like  to 
explain  it  to  you  as  it  is  the  one  expres- 
sion I feel  contains  the  meaning  I wish 
to  give  to  my  Thank-you. 

Throughout  my  life  (a  very  short  one 
thus  far)  I have  had  many  occasions 
to  put  into  various  modes  of  expres- 
sion my  gratitude  to  people  for  favors 
done  or  kindnesses  shown  towards  me. 
There  have  been  many  times  that  an 
ordinary  “thank-you”  spoken  with  a 
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A Philippine  town  typical  of  the  kind  Fr.  Gallagher  will  be  working  in  from  now  on. 


warm  smile  and  a firm  handshake 
seemed  to  fall  far  short  of  the  gratitude 
those  words  and  gestures  were  trying 
to  convey.  At  such  times  I would  try 
to  find  other  forms  or  ways  of  letting 
those  people  know  that  in  a very  real 
way  I was  grateful  to  them. 

But  recently  I found  myself  trying 
to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  a 
family  where  “thank-you”  was  defi- 
nitely not  enough  and  yet  there  seemed 
to  be  no  other  way  of  saying  it  and 
in  a real  way  I found  myself  in  the 
situation  of  utang  na  loot  with  this 
family.  Let  me  explain. 

First  try  to  visualize  for  yourselves 
what  it  is  like  for  a person  to  pack 
his  bags  and  bid  farewell  to  many 
friends,  relatives  and  family  who  have 
become  a part  of  his  life  and  of  whose 


lives  he  is  also  a real  part.  Visualize 
too  this  same  person  leaving  a coun- 
try he  has  come  to  know  and  love  well 
and  which  holds  much  promise  for 
him.  Having  done  this,  finally  picture 
for  yourselves  the  uncertainty  that 
faces  him  as  he  crosses  some  8,000 
miles  of  ocean  to  a land  and  a people 
he  only  knows  through  his  reading,  and 
through  conversations  with  those  who 
claim  to  know  something  of  that  coun- 
try. Also  the  foreboding  that  comes 
from  the  knowledge  he  has  of  the  dif- 
ficulties experienced,  time  lost  and 
money  paid  by  those  from  other  coun- 
tries trying  to  get  through  customs  to 
enter  the  Philippines.  Then  the  thought 
of  being  alone  in  a city  the  size  of 
Manila  in  its  crushing  heat  and  itsj 
legendary  traffic.  I 
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I had  to  go  through  all  this  and 
more  and  yet  it  was  all  a real  joy,  a 
treat,  a grand  experience  because  of 
the  warmth  and  generosity  of  a cer- 
tain Jose  and  Corozain  Venezuela  and 
their  family.  Through  their  niece  in 
Montreal,  a nurse  I had  come  to  know 
well,  they  knew  when  I would  be 
arriving  in  Manila.  They  were  there 
at  the  pier  to  meet  me,  in  the  midst  of 
a shower  that  persisted  all  day  and 
with  their  help  I was  on  my  way  from 
customs  to  their  home  in  no  time. 

Their  home  was  now  my  home. 
They  have  seven  children,  five  of  whom 
are  still  home  and  one  son,  Pepin, 
made  me  the  gift  of  his  room.  To 
speed  up  the  several  days’  business  of 
going  through  immigration  and  taking 
care  of  other  business,  I was  loaned  the 
family  car  and  driver,  which  saved 
hours  of  taxiing  to  various  parts  of  the 
city  in  traffic  which  even  Tokyo  city 
cannot  surpass,  in  heat  that  turns  your 
clothing  into  a sponge-like  substance 
within  ten  minutes  of  changing  it. 

My  friends  took  me  to  numerous 
historic  places  in  the  city  and  in  a word 
made  me  a real  part  of  the  family, 
their  city  and  their  country.  In  a mat- 
ter of  days  I was  made  to  feel  this  was 
my  home  — the  Philippines  — and 
for  that  I feel  the  words  “Thank  you” 
to  the  Venezuela  family  are  a weak 
response.  And  so  on  my  part  there  is 
a real  utang  na  loob  to  them  and  I 
hope,  in  my  work  here  in  the  next 
six  years,  I can  make  a small  return  to 
them  by  my  concern  and  efforts  for 
their  people  in  the  island  of  Leyte. 

Until  next  time,  to  all  the  readers 
of  Scarboro  Missions,  keep  smiling  and 
keep  up  the  prayers  and  support  of 
your  Canadian  missionaries.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED 


Fr.  Gerald  Donovan  is  urgently  in  need 
of  financial  help  to  buy  materials  for 
Community  Development  and  Social 
Welfare  projects  in  his  parish  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Tools  required  — Are  you  using  all  the 
tools  in  your  work  shop?  Our  semi- 
narians would  welcome  any  new  or 
used  carpentry,  mechanical,  electrical 
tools  and  shop  supplies. 

Church  pews  are  needed  by  Fr.  Vincent 
Daniel  for  a new  church  at  Manaus, 
Brazil.  Perhaps  you  could  donate  one 
as  a memorial  to  a departed  relative. 
They  will  cost  $25  each. 

Fr.  Ernewein’s  poor  people  in  Limonal 
Dominican  Republic,  are  clearing  the 
land  for  a chapel  which  they  will  build 
if  kind  friends  could  supply  the  ma- 
terial. Cost  — $ 1 ,500. 

Fr.  Stanley  Des  Roches  in  New  Amster- 
dam, Guyana,  needs  $500.00  to  build 
a Catechetical  Centre  in  a mission  on 
the  Canje  River. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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INTRODUCTION 


/^riginally  established  at  Scarboro, 
Ontario,  as  a special  training 
centre  for  priests  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  who  had  been 
named  to  work  in  the  Latin  American 
missions,  the  Latin  American  Institute 
has  since  been  transferred  to  large  ac- 
commodations at  St.  Marys,  Ontario, 
in  the  diocese  of  London.  Its  two 
buildings  are  ideally  set  up  to  offer 
separate  accommodations  for  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  a chapel,  library, 
dining  room  and  recreational  facilities. 
Twenty  acres  of  quiet  property  com- 
plete the  picture.  These  facilities  are 
offered  to  priests,  sisters  and  lay  people 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for 
mission  work  in  Latin  America.  It  is 
felt  that  graduates  of  this  course  should 
be  competent,  on  arrival  in  the  mis- 
sions, to  make  intelligent  observations, 
and  that  after  some  experience  work- 
ing with  veteran  missionaries  will  be 
capable  of  making  prudent  judgments 
regarding  mission  problems  and  of 
offering  a real  contribution  in  plan- 
ning effective  mission  action. 

For  the  present  course  seventeen 
sisters  representing  eight  different  com- 


THE  LATIN  AME 


munities  and  three  priests  from  three 
dioceses  of  Canada  as  well  as  four 
Scarboro  priests  make  up  the  student 
body. 

Because  all  who  come  to  the  Latin 
American  Institute  have  already  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  apostolic  work 
(and  some  of  these  have  already  gal- 
lantly served  the  People  of  God  here 
in  Canada  for  many  years)  a family 
spirit  has  prevailed  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  while  each  one  seems  sin- 
cerely interested  in  acquiring  as  good 
a preparation  as  possible  individually. 
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:an  institute 


I 

there  has  never  been  lacking  the 
I spirit  of  mutual  interest  and  help. 

The  students  gather  for  a concele- 
brated  community  Mass  each  morning 
and  this,  more  than  anything,  seems  to 
I set  the  tone  for  the  activities  of  the 
day.  The  following  round  of  classes, 
study,  meals  and  recreation,  is  per- 
vaded by  an  understanding  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a true  commitment  to 
I Christ  and  a true  bond  of  Christian 
love  for  one  another. 

All  seem  to  understand  that  no  one 
student  will  ever  be  compared  to  an- 


Basil  Kirby,  SFM 


other,  but  that  the  only  judgment  will 
be  Christ’s  and  that  He  will  judge  each 
one  on  the  basis  of  the  use  each  has 
made  of  the  talents  and  capabilities 
that  he  or  she  has  received  from  God. 
And  it  is  truly  stimulating  to  see  how 
some,  whether  of  extraordinary,  aver- 
age, or  poor  talents,  are  really  prepar- 
ing themselves  to  the  maximum  of 
their  capabilities  to  be  dependable, 
trustworthy  instruments  of  Christ  in 
the  mission  of  the  Church. 

In  a sense,  the  institute  merely  pro- 
vides the  conditions  and  the  general 
atmosphere  where  learning  and  prepa- 
ration for  mission  work  are  possible. 
But  it  is  the  students  themselves,  who, 
by  their  tremendous  dedication  and 
spirit  of  true  charity,  have  infused 
vitality  and  an  atmosphere  of  happy 
companionship  into  the  life  of  the  in- 
stitute. While  any  institution  can  de- 
generate into  a place  of  boredom  and 
bickering,  the  students  here  have  filled 
the  place  with  the  sparkle,  buoyancy 
and  optimism  that  can  come  only  from 
sincere  and  deep  generosity  in  their 
dedication  to  Christ  and  to  one  an- 
other. >■ 


f; 

(1 
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THE  ORIENTATION  PROGRAM 


Sister  Mary  Hurley,  R.H.S.S. 

'^welve  weeks  of  the  twenty-nine 
week  course  at  Latin  American 
Institute,  St.  Marys,  Ontario,  are  spent 
at  socio-cultural  orientation.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  adjust  future  mis- 
sionaries to  cultural  differences  in 
countries  of  Latin  America  including 
Brazil,  Peru,  Dominican  Republic  and 
Guatemala.  Canadian  personnel  are 
educated  adequately  for  work  in  Latin 
America.  Those  participating  in  the 
course  are  already  experienced  in 
various  fields  of  pastoral  guidance, 
teaching,  nursing  and  catechetics. 

The  orientation  course,  under  the 
guidance  of  qualified  professors,  is 
divided  into  seven  areas  covering  cul- 
tural anthropology,  sociology,  social 
psychology,  economics,  public  health. 


Sister  Bernardine  Fetter,  O.S.U. 

sanitation  and  nutrition,  pastoral  the- 
ology and  history.  '■ 

“Our  aim  is  to  build  people,”  we 
are  told,  “to  unlock  their  latent  poten- 
tials  so  they  can  do  things  for  them- 1 
selves,  their  way”  We  are  not  merely 
to  give  things,  but  help  people.  Of  ;l 
foremost  necessity  in  this  is  our  own| 
willingness  to  be  inconvenienced.  j 

Orientation  proves  to  us  the  need  i 
of  a tremendous  confidence  in  our  , 
message,  in  the  people  we  will  serve, . i 
and  in  ourselves  — not  alone,  but  as  ’ 
representatives  of  Christ  who  wants  us ; ' 
and  has  sent  us  personally. 

We  go  to  be  identified  with  the  f 
people,  to  give  our  love  and  receive* 
theirs  in  return.  ■ a 
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THE  PORTUGUESE  LANGUAGE  COURSE 


Sister  Imedia  Doepker,  O.S.U. 


“./sphere’s  nothing  easier  in  the  world 
than  Portuguese!”  This  tension- 
releasing motto,  spoken  many  times 
by  our  teacher,  Padre  De  Melo,  has 
produced  an  atmosphere  in  the  Portu- 
guese class  which  would  be  hard  to 
find  in  any  other  like  situation.  There 
are  five  sisters,  one  Teresian  lay 
woman,  and  four  priests  taking  this 
course.  We  are  given  three  hours  of 
concentrated  teaching  daily  for  seven- 
teen weeks.  This  time  is  divided  be- 
tween the  learning  of  grammar  and 
laboratory  work.  A master  tape  is 
played  by  the  instructor  giving  a series 
of  sentences  with  variations  on  the 


same  theme.  The  students  repeat  these 
sentences  and  answer  the  questions, 
while  the  instructor,  at  a master  con- 
sole, may  cut  in  to  the  booth  of  any 
student  at  any  time  making  correc- 
tions and  generally  assisting  the  prog- 
ress of  the  student. 

Outside  of  teaching  hours  we  have 
free  use  of  the  language  lab  to  put  in 
as  much  time  as  possible  listening  to 
various  Portuguese  courses  on  tape.  In 
this  way  we  hope  to  prepare  ourselves 
in  the  best  possible  manner  to  be  able 
to  communicate  with  our  friends  effec- 
tively soon  after  we  come  to  live  among 
them.  H 
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THE  SPANISH 
LANGUAGE 
COURSE 

Sister  M.  Andrea,  C.S.J. 


Tn  the  quiet  surroundings  of  St. 

Marys,  Ontario,  is  situated  a 
“manor-like”  dwelling  where  the  chirp- 
ing of  the  birds  competes  with  the 
droning  of  some  strange  sounding 
words  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Is  it  Spanish?  or  Portuguese?  Well  it 
could  be  either!  And  perhaps  with  a 
few  more  weeks  of  study  it  will  be 
recognizable  as  such.  Here  at  the  Latin 
American  Institute,  the  teachers  have 
certainly  spared  nothing  to  achieve  our 
success,  and  we  the  students  have  pro- 
gressed at  our  individual  rates  towards 
linguistic  perfection.  The  spirit  of  the 
Institute  is  wonderful.  In  common  we 
hold  such  things  as  a strong  desire 
to  help  others  as  missionaries  and  an 
assignment  to  a post  somewhere  in 
Latin  America. 

Maria  Paz  Aspe,  alias  “The  Driver” 
is  the  professor  for  the  Spanish  stu- 
dents. In  the  early  part  of  the  course 
when  she  was  still  speaking  a few 
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words  of  English  to  us,  she  told  us 
that  she  was  from  San  Sebastian  in 
“E-Spain”,  and  that  she  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Secular  Institute  of  Tere- 
sians.  Of  course  her  “E-students”  would 
“E-speak”  “E-Spanish”  in  no  time  — 
long  before  the  seventeen  weeks  of 
the  language  course  was  completed. 
And  she  always  wins! 

At  dinner  time  we  are  required  to 
speak  the  language  that  we  are  study- 
ing. The  trick  is  to  sit  with  Maria  Paz 
and  get  her  talking  about  the  Civil  War 
in  Spain.  Then  the  rest  of  us  can  sit 
back  and  relax  as  we  listen  instead  of 


doing  mental  gymnastics  to  put  foreign 
words  together  into  an  intelligible 
form.  It  isn’t  too  difficult  to  under- 
stand when  true  Spaniards  speak  to 
you.  After  all,  what  you  miss  of  the 
vocabulary  you  can  guess  from  the 
animated  facial  expressions,  flashing 
eyes  and  talking  hands.  However,  this 
subtle  trick  doesn’t  always  work  and 
a strange  form  of  “Span-English”  is 
often  heard  as  we  stumble  over  our 
words  and  phrases.  Much  to  our  own 
amazement  and  perhaps  that  of  the 
professors,  we  have  made  progress 
“Gracias  a Dios.”  ■ 


r 

I 


Sister  St.  Luke. 
C.S.J. 


Sister  Mary  Eileen, 
C.S.I.C. 


RECREATION  AN 
LIFE 


D SOCIAL 


"Dreaks  are  very  necessary  in  any 
^ study  routine  if  student  sanity  is  to 
be  maintained.  Hence,  after  hours  of 
diligently  listening  to  and  trying  to 
[ comprehend  the  strange  sounds  that 
flow  from  the  tapes  in  the  language 
laboratory,  and  after  striving  arduously 
to  commit  a seemingly  endless  list  of 
verbs  and  phrases  to  memory  you  can 
' hear  the  unanimous  cry:  “Let’s  do 
something!” 


This  “something”  takes  various 
forms  depending  on  the  ingenuity  of 
the  organizers.  Occasionally  it  might 
be  a barbecue  or  a weiner  roast.  Be- 
fore such  an  event  as  this,  one  might 
catch  a glimpse  of  a veil  flying  in  the 
breeze,  as  a nun  attempts  to  carry 
wood  to  the  site  of  campfire,  or  of  a 
priest  heading  in  the  same  direction 
bowing  under  the  weight  of  a burn- 
able branch.  The  result  of  all  this 
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labour  is  a happy,  smiling  group  seated 
around  a campfire  eating  crispy  hot 
dogs  and  burnt  marshmallows.  Follow- 
ing this  repast,  the  musicians  in  the 
group  bring  out  their  guitars  and  their 
strummings  are  soon  accompanied  by 
many  voices  joined  in  lively  sing- 
song. 

However,  life  would  be  rather  un- 
liveable  if  we  depended  solely  on  those 
breaks  which  require  preparation. 
Therefore  we  have  a number  of  sports 
which  have  become  almost  an  integral 
part  of  our  daily  routine. 


So  then,  among  the  familiar  sounds 
here  at  the  institute  are:  the  clang  of 
a horseshoe  as  a ringer  is  made,  an 
outburst  of  cheering  as  the  last  point  is 
made  in  a Spanish  versus  Portuguese 
volleyball  game  or  a “You’re  out”  as 
the  runner  fails  to  make  it  to  third 
base. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  see  how  after 
taking  part  in  any  of  these  organized 
or  unorganized  breaks,  one  can  go 
back  to  the  books  with  renewed  spirits 
and  prepare  to  tackle  those  blessed 
verb  endings  once  again.  ■ 
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mission 

Msgr.  Borelon,  speaking  at  a meeting 
of  mission-sending  societies,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  U.S.A.: 

The  conditions  in  which  mankind 
lives  must  be  humanized.  This  effort  at 
humanization  is  the  providential  com- 
mission of  the  Christian.  Creation 
needs  humanizing  not  because  condi- 
tions are  so  evil  — but  because  people 
must  be  given  opportunities  to  become 
more  human.  This  world  needs  man. 
It  has  the  right  to  presume  that  he  loves 
it,  will  caress  it,  and  give  it  his  atten- 
tion and  his  diligent,  resourceful  dedi- 
cation . . . 

Man  at  his  best  is  truly  human;  but 
in  his  groping  humanity  man  is  frail 
j and  fallen  . . . 

But  who  is  to  tell  man  that  the  world 
is  lovable,  that  he  is  its  lover,  that  he 
must  actively  pursue  the  love  affair?  It 
is  precisely  here  that  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary has  his  opportunity,  his  com- 
mission, to  describe  the  “Great  Event” 
— the  “Good  News”.  ^ 

‘ Matsuyama  (AIF)  — In  a country 
like  Japan,  where  Christians  number 
, only  a few  hundred  thousand,  it  is 
. always  interesting  to  come  across 
I people  who,  by  their  basic  disposition 
l towards  God,  are  already  very  close  to 
i Christianity. 

I Most  Rev.  Francis  Tanaka,  Bishop 
i 3f  Takamatsu  in  Japan,  discussing  the 
"eligious  situation  in  his  country  re- 
cently, spoke  as  follows: 

“We  must  never  forget  that  for  400 

i 


years  the  Japanese  Government  out- 
lawed the  Christian  religion,  which  it 
considered  dangerous,  and  that  as  a re- 
sult the  Japanese  were  afraid  to  em- 
brace it.  I have  a great  love  for  my 
fellow-countrymen,  among  whom  there 
are  vast  numbers  of  men  of  good  will. 
It  is  merely  that  they  have  never  be- 
come acquainted  with  Christianity,  or 
have  not  taken  the  time  to  study  it. 
Sometimes  they  think  that  it  is  only  to 
please  the  missionary  that  one  becomes 
a Catholic,  and  in  that  case  they  feel 
that  it  is  just  as  well  to  keep  to  the 
traditions  of  their  ancestors. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  small  number  of 
baptisms,  but  rather  seek  to  make  our 
religion  known  and  to  teach  men  that 
they  are  all  children  of  God  and  should 
do  His  will.  There  are  many  in  Japan 
who  are  close  in  spirit  to  Christianity, 
and  we  must  sow  God’s  word  among 
them,  leaving  it  to  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  to  reap  as  it  pleases  Him.” 

One  Japanese  of  the  type  we  have 
mentioned  is  Dr.  Murakami,  an  80- 
year-old  doctor,  who,  although  he  has 
lost  his  four  sons,  lives  in  a spirit  of 
complete  resignation,  putting  his  trust 
in  the  ‘Supreme  Being’,  as  he  calls  Him, 
who  governs  the  world  and  in  particu- 
lar mankind.  He  is  convinced  that  by 
accepting  God’s  will  one  can  live  in 
peace  with  oneself.  He  is  not  yet  con- 
vinced of  the  need  to  become  a Chris- 
tian, but  day  by  day  he  seems  to  get 
closer  to  our  religion.  S 
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WHERE 

DOESTHE  PRIEST 
FIT? 


Paul  Ouellette,  SFM 


Tn  recent  months,  the  missionary 
^ effort  of  North  American  Catholics, 
especially  regarding  their  neighbours 
to  the  south  (Latin  America),  has  come 
under  deep,  critical  evaluation. 

Perhaps  no  one  in  the  post-Conciliar 
Church  as  much  as  we  “foreigners” 
here  in  Latin  America  feel  the  need  for 
a re-examination  of  our  position  and 
of  our  lives  as  the  “bearers  of  the 
Good  News.” 

Latin  America  is  a vast  territory  of 
200  million  people,  and  the  Church  has 
for  centuries  been  intimately  entwined 
in  their  culture,  their  customs,  and 
their  ordinary  daily  life.  Only  in  recent 
years  have  the  Catholics  of  North 
America  awakened  to  the  needs  of 
i their  close  neighbours.  And  with  this 
awakening,  a sudden,  almost  hap- 
hazard missionary  effort  sprang  up 
overnight.  Vast  amounts  of  money 
and  personnel  began  pouring  into 

* Latin  America  in  a most  unorganized 
fashion. 

Mistakes  were  made,  and  are  still 
being  made.  This  was  inevitable.  The 

• haphazard  distribution  of  personnel; 
the  misconceived  notion  that  money 

i would  solve  all  the  problems;  the  sub- 
I conscious  transference  of  the  North 
j A.merican  culture  to  Latin  America  — 
I ill  these  and  others  are,  to  a certain 


extent,  valid  criticisms  of  the  mission- 
ary efforts  of  the  Church  in  Latin 
America. 

Recently,  a high  influential  Catholic 
newsmagazine  joined  the  controversy 
in  an  effort  to  evaluate  this  mission 
effort.  The  author  referred  to  The 
Dominican  Republic  in  an  effort  to 
prove  that  what  was  happening  there 
was  a sample  of  the  condition  of  the 
North  American  missionary  effort 
throughout  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 
Unfortunately,  the  author  threw  a “wild 
pitch”,  and  probably  was  blindfolded 
at  the  time  he  did  so. 

In  his  only  reference  to  The  Domini- 
can Republic,  the  author  stated:  “In 
Santo  Domingo  in  1965,  Peace  Corps 
personnel  were  among  the  only  ones 
trusted  by  all  sides.  They  took  over 
for  safekeeping  the  school  of  some 
Canadian  sisters  who  fled  when  hostili- 
ties began.  Why  didn’t  the  sisters 
enjoy  the  same  confidence  as  the  Peace 
Corps  workers?  It  appears  from  reports 
that  very  few  of  the  priests  or  religious, 
even  among  the  natives,  were  trusted 
by  the  rebels.” 

Seldom  have  I seen  so  many  errors, 
misconceptions  and  false  insinuations 
in  so  few  words,  affecting  so  many 
people!  The  following  is  an  attempt  to 
clarify  the  facts. 
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The  Dominican  Revolution  of  1965 
began  on  April  24th.  The  situation  in 
Santo  Domingo  that  last  week  of  April 
was  anarchic  even  for  war.  Hospitals, 
ambulances,  embassies,  groups  of 
evacuees  had  all  been  fired  upon  in- 
discriminately. The  archbishop’s  office 
in  downtown  Santo  Domingo  was 
being  used  as  a snipers’  nest.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Dominican  civilian 
population  from  “Ciudad  Nueva”  had 
fled  their  homes.  Many  of  these  sought 
refuge  in  Catholic  institutions,  includ- 
ing the  major  seminary  and  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers’  College;  others  fled  to 
live  with  relatives  or  friends  in  the 
interior.  It  was  hardly  the  time  for  the 
sister  to  be  in  her  classroom,  or  for  the 
priest  to  carry  on  normal  parish  life. 

The  sisters  cited  by  the  author  were 
not  Canadian,  as  he  said,  but  Ameri- 
cans; they  did  not  “flee”  — they  were 
evacuated  from  an  extremely  explosive 
situation,  in  which  irresponsible  mobs, 
including  teen-age  boys,  were  given 
sub-machine  guns  and  were  roused  to 
an  unreasonable  degree  of  hatred  and 
desire  to  loot,  hunt  and  kill  at  will  in  a 
city  terrorized  by  the  diabolic  propa- 
ganda campaign  over  the  single  oper- 
ating radio  station.  I dare  the  author 
or  anyone,  to  face  a similar  situation, 
and  doubt  the  wisdom  of  being  evacu- 
ated to  safety. 

The  fact  that  they  were  foreign  was 
the  critical  issue.  It  doesn’t  take  a 
sociologist  to  know  that  there  is  an  un- 
christian, adolescent  nationalism  in 
some  elements  in  Latin  America;  such 
is  seen  even  in  the  United  States. 
Would  this  not  have  its  influence  on 
street  gangs  gone  berserk  with  killing 
and  power?  Did  the  author  know  that 
the  Peace  Corps  authorities  thought  it 


wise  to  advise  their  members,  even 
those  who  were  working  in  the  interior 
(where  no  real  danger  existed),  to  “ stay 
at  your  posts  until  helicopters  arrive 
to  evacuate  you  if  necessary.”  The 
sisters  on  the  other  hand  had  no  such 
guarantee  for  their  safety. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of 
priests  and  sisters,  who  are  predomin- 
antly foreigners,  chose  to  remain  in 
the  country  and  at  their  posts.  I know 
for  a fact  that  they  reasoned  they  were 
safer  amongst  their  faithful,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  the  poor,  than 
any  place  else. 

Like  the  others,  the  Canadian  sisters, 
who  work  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, also  chose  to  stay  at  their  posts, 
even  though  they  had  been  offered  the 
opportunity  to  leave.  In  the  first  days 
of  the  revolution,  one  group  of  sisters 
even  came  into  the  city  to  offer  their 
services  in  one  of  the  hospitals,  but 
were  advised  by  the  Dominican  medi- 
cal staff  to  return  home.  If  these  same 
sisters  had  been  in  the  capital  city  of  . 
Santo  Domingo  during  the  first  five 
chaotic  days  of  the  revolution,  as  were 
the  American  sisters  to  whom  the 
author  referred,  I cannot  believe  that 
God  would  have  wanted  them  to 
stay  and  face  possible  death  in  this 
senseless  way.  The  fact  was  that  the 
mobs  and  snipers  did  not  stop  to  ask 
whether  one  was  a Canadian  or  an 
American,  or,  for  that  matter,  a 
Dominican! 

When  the  Peace  Corps  headquarters 
in  Santo  Domingo  was  overflowing 
with  its  members  who  had  come  in 
from  the  interior,  they  needed  a safe 
place  of  refuge.  That  safe  place  of 
refuge  was,  by  then,  the  school  abar^ 
doned  by  the  sisters.  It  was  no>^ 
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within  the  international  safety  zone, 
heavily  protected  by  thousands  of 
American  soldiers,  and  two  miles  away 
from  the  actual  concentrated  fighting. 
If  they  had  wished  to  flee  the  “Golden 
Ghetto,”  they  could  have  taken  over 
innumerable  vacant  homes  within  the 
rebel  zone.  Therefore  I ask:  Did  the 
Peace  Corps  take  over  the  school  for 
safekeeping  or  because  it  was  now 
already  safe? 

I have  the  highest  praise  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  but  let’s  not  overdo  it! 
Those  same  sisters  are  back  in  their 
school  serving  the  Dominican  people; 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
finished  their  two-year  term  and  are 
now  back  in  their  homes  in  the  United 
States. 

Were  the  Peace  Corps  members  the 
only  ones  trusted  by  all  sides?  The 
American  Press  naturally  searched  for 
news  in  which  Americans  were  in- 
volved. Not  much  interest  was  shown 
in  non- Americans  involved  in  the  same 
circumstances.  I personally  know  of 
the  case  of  three  Canadians  nurses  and 
a lady  doctor  from  the  Philippines  who 
were  offering  one  year  of  their  careers 
to  attend  to  the  sick,  without  any 
i remuneration,  in  a humble  clinic  in 
the  interior  with  the  Canadian  Sisters. 
Their  only  desire  was  to  help  others  as 
I dedicated  lay  missioners.  When 
r hostilities  broke  out,  they  came  to  the 
j capital  accompanied  by  a Canadian 
^ priest  with  a Jeep-load  of  medicine  to 
I offer  their  services.  Indicating  the 
I breakdown  of  organization,  the  Do- 
} minican  Red  Cross  directed  them  to 
t the  American  Embassy  for  placement. 
I While  trying  to  get  there,  an  air- 
I Diane  machine-gunned  a rebel  tank 
[ only  a few  yards  from  their  Jeep. 


They  spent  one  night  in  the  embassy 
under  sniper  fire.  The  ambulance, 
which  was  taking  them  to  two  district 
hospitals  deep  in  the  rebel  zone,  had 
bullet  holes  in  it  from  a previous  trip. 
They  worked  with  snipers’  bullets 
ricocheting  off  the  outer  walls  of  the 
hospital  while  they  tried  to  care  for 
the  sick  and  operate  without  lights, 
water  or  medicine.  Apparently  nothing 
has  reached  the  American  press  about 
the  priests  and  brothers  who  donated 
blood,  or  about  the  numerous  chaplains 
in  the  hospitals  (one  of  whom  dis- 
suaded the  rebels  from  using  the 
hospital  roof  as  a snipers’  vantage 
point),  or  the  Catholic  institutions  that 
gave  asylum  to  members  of  both  fac- 
tions, or  the  peace-making  efforts  of 
the  Papal  Nuncio  and  his  collaborators, 
or  the  frequent  messages  of  the  Holy 
Father  which  earned  him  the  affection- 
ate title  among  Dominicans  of  “El 
Papa  Dominicano.” 

And  what  about  the  food  distribu- 
tion program  administered  almost 
exclusively  by  the  clergy  in  the  rebel 
zone  and  throughout  the  country? 
What  about  the  many  brave  priests 
and  sisters  (nationals  and  foreigners) 
who  remained  in  “Ciudad  Nueva”  not 
only  during  the  actual  fighting,  but  for 
the  remaining  five  months  before  a 
provisional  government  was  set  up? 

Thank  God  the  Peace  Corps  suffered 
no  casualties  during  the  revolution! 
The  clergy,  however,  were  not  spared 
this  grief.  A young  Cuban  Jesuit  priest, 
who  served  as  a hospital  chaplain  in 
the  rebel  zone,  one  afternoon  was 
waved  on  by  a loyalist  soldier  at  a 
check  point  outside  the  zone.  A second 
soldier  waved  for  the  vehicle  to  stop 
after  the  car  had  passed  the  check 
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point.  He  then  raised  his  rifle  and 
fired  one  shot,  the  bullet  entering  the 
priest’s  head.  Father  died  two  days 
later. 

A young  Canadian  priest  of  my  own 
missionary  society,  Fr.  Arthur  Mac- 
Kinnon, SFM,  pleaded  mercy  before 
the  military  authorities  for  forty- 
three  men  arrested  by  the  police  for 
alleged  sympathies  toward  the  rebel 
cause.  Five  days  later  Fr.  MacKinnon’s 
martyred  body  was  found  outside  the 
little  town  where  he  had  been  living. 
At  least  nine  bullets  had  entered  his 
body! 

Hundreds  of  other  sisters  and  priests 
were  not  permitted  by  God  to  suffer 
the  martyr’s  fate,  but  all  suffered  what 
most  certainly  could  be  called  moral 
martyrdom  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
peace,  to  restore  some  semblance  of 
love  of  neighbour,  and  to  prevent  ex- 
cesses on  both  sides  throughout  the 
country.  If  they  had  not  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  please  tell  me 
— who  did  have  it? 

In  conclusion,  I would  emphatically 
suggest  that  the  author  rewrite  the 
paragraph  in  question  in  the  following 
manner: 

“In  Santo  Domingo  in  1965,  Peace 
Corps  personnel  were  not  the  only 
ones  trusted  by  all  sides.  They  took 
refuge  in  the  school  that  some  American 
sisters  had  been  forced  to  abandon  due 
to  circumstances  when  hostilities  began. 
The  sisters  enjoyed  the  same  confidence, 
if  not  more,  as  the  Peace  Corps 
workers.  The  fact  that  they  were 
foreign  was  the  critical  issue  in  having 
to  abandon  Santo  Domingo.  The  reports 
that  very  few  of  the  priests  or  religious, 
even  among  the  natives,  were  trusted 
by  the  rebels  is  absolutely  false.”  ■ 


A SNEAKY 
NEW  YEAR’S 
RESOLUTION 

Now  that  you’re  wearing  those 
new  brooches,  necklace,  cuff  links, 
tie  clips,  pendants,  bracelets, 
watches  and  exciting  pieces  of 
jewelry  you  got  for  Christmas,  why 
not  send  us  your  old  ones? 

Nobody  will  ever  know  what  hap- 
pened to  them — not  even  the  people 
who  gave  them  to  you  a couple  of 
Christmases  ago.  And  we  won’t  tell 
them. 

We  will  just  quietly  accept  them 
from  you;  we’ll  sell  them  without 
breathing  a word  about  it;  and  we’ll 
secretly  send  the  money  to  our 
missions.  O.K.?  Thanks. 

THE  SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 


Dear  Buds: 

j I must  tell  you  this  true  story  about 
one  of  our  Buds.  His  name  is  Michael 
and  he  lives  at  Combermere,  Ontario. 

Anyway  little  Michael  was  taking  a 
dollar  bill  in  an  envelope  to  the  mail 
box  at  the  road  to  mail  it  for  the 
missions.  He  and  his  doggie  went  to- 
gether. Somehow  Michael  lost  the  en- 
velope and  money  on  the  way.  You 
know  how  little  boys  are. 

Anyhow  he  and  his  dad  looked 
everywhere  to  find  the  envelope,  but  in 
vain.  Little  Michael  was  almost  in 
tears,  and  back  in  the  kitchen  he  hap- 
t pened  to  see  something  white  in  the 
r puppie’s  box.  Sure  enough,  the  little 
t dog’s  teeth  marks  were  on  the  en- 
[ velope.  He  had  saved  the  dollar  for  the 
missions. 

iLots  of  funny  things  happen  to 
Buds! 

t Blessings  from  St.  Theresa, 


i Father  Jim. 

1 


Bud 

of  the  Month. 


Wanda  Lee 
Tyrell, 

Cornwall,  Ont. 

ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Elizabeth  McDonald,  Weston,  Ont. 
— “We  are  sending  $1.60  to  help  all 
the  people.”  Thanks  to  Sandra  and 
Deborah  too.  Yes,  Elizabeth  we  shall 
try  to  help  all. 

Aniko  Varpalotai,  Niagara  Falls. 
Ont.  — “We  started  a missionary  club 
and  we  bring  five  to  ten  cents  each.  1 
wonder  if  there  is  any  other  way  to 
help  support  the  missionarys?”  Thanks 
Aniko  and  say  thanks  to  Paula,  Jennie 
and  Ursula. 

Nora  Norman,  Colliers,  Newfound- 
land. — ' Father  Jim  received  a very 
nice  letter  from  Nora  telling  how  she 
is  getting  along  at  school  and  sent  us  a 
photo  of  herself  and  her  sister,  Geral- 
dine. Nora  is  a senior  member  of  St. 
Theresa’s  Rose  Garden.  Thank  you 
Nora. 
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LING 

ALLS 


John  Walsh,  SFM 


Israeli  forces  in  their  war  of  last 
year  recovered  the  part  of  Jerusa- 
lem which  holds  the  remaining  wall  of 
the  Second  Temple,  built  five  hundred 
and  nineteen  years  before  Christ. 

For  two  thousand  years  the  Jewish 
people  mourned  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  by  the  Romans  in  70  A.D.  The 
ruins  of  the  temple  which  still  stand 
are  known  as  the  Wailing  Wall.  It  is  a 
symbolic  object.  For  centuries  it  was 
a place  of  pilgrimage  for  weeping, 
praying  Hebrews.  Because  of  this  it 
got  its  name.  But,  they  say  that  the 
wall  itself  weeps  because  the  night  air 
leaves  dew  on  its  ancient  stones. 

Latin  America  also  has  its  wailing 
walls.  The  Jewish  Wailing  Wall  is 
significant  because  of  its  past.  The 
Latin  American  wailing  walls  are  sig- 
nificant for  the  future. 

We  North  Americans  are  accus- 
tomed to  clean,  almost  antiseptic  cities, 
without  too  many  fences  or  walls.  But 
Latin  American  cities  have  an  abund- 
ance of  long,  high,  cement  block  or 
adobe  brick  walls  with  iron  gates. 
Perhaps  their  origin  lies  in  the  Spanish 
emphasis  on  inside  patios.  Today  they 
serve  practical  purposes,  principally 
against  burglars. 


They  are  also  put  to  another  pur- 
pose. They  are  used  to  wail  out.  They 
are  wailing  walls  for  the  future.  Under 
the  cover  of  night,  people  of  different 
political  or  economic  persuasions  paint 
slogans  or  demands  on  the  walls.  A 
whole  city  may  wake  up  one  morning 
to  find  that  the  whole  town  has  liter- 
ally been  painted  red  the  night  before. 
Perhaps  it’s  a plea  for  amnesty  for  a 
certain  political  prisoner,  or  a brief 
economic  criticism  of  the  government. 
Naturally  election  time  is  the  wall- 
painter  propagandist’s  heyday. 

Latin  America  has  its  good  news- 
papers, magazines  and  radio  stations; 
but  many  times  a small  political  group 
cannot  afford  its  own  media  of  com- 
munication. Besides  the  masses  are 
generally  semi-illiterate.  Big  letters, 
short  slogans,  catchy  rhymes  reach 
them  better.  Lettered  walls  are  their 
political  commentaries.  Wall  writings 
are  the  poor  man’s  periodical,  even 
though  they  may  be  pure  propaganda. 

The  people,  however,  are  not  always 
fooled.  Once  after  the  1965  revolution 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  a small 
rightist  group,  angered  because  the 
Papal  Nuncio  helped  people  from  both 
factions  of  the  dispute,  scrawled  across 
the  wall  of  his  residence  “Embapada 
Comunista”  ! — Communist  embassy! 
The  Pope’s  Representative  knew  that 
the  people  would  not  believe  this,  so 
he  ordered  that  the  sign  be  left  to  show 
the  hate  that  blind  prejudice  can 
produce.  I 

Although  we  must  analyze  with 
caution,  perhaps  we  can  read  the 
anguished,  muffled  cries  of  the  times  by 
watching  more  closely  the  writing  on 
the  walls  that  wail  in  Latin  America.  i||n 
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Here  is  a Japanese  Christian  who  re- 
members Monsignor  Fraser.  He  is 
Aloyisiiis  Yano  Yoshihisa,  seventeen 
years  old,  in  his  last  year  of  high  school. 
He  is  the  best  altar  boy  1 have  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  He  was  baptised 
in  April,  1962  by  Msgr.  Fraser  and 
some  of  his  most  precious  possessions 
are  an  old  skull  cap  and  some  other 
mementos  of  Monsignor  Fraser. 


I Remember 

T remember  Monsignor  Fraser.  I first  met  him  when  I came  to  the  Cath- 
olic  Church  in  the  port  area  of  Osaka.  I didn’t  know  anything  about 
Christianity  at  the  time  and  so  I didn’t  know  what  to  expect  when  I rang 
the  doorbell.  I was  very  surprised  when  an  old  foreign  priest  came  to  the 
door.  He  was  very  tall  and  wore  a long  black  robe.  He  looked  at  me  and 
then  smiled  and  waved  his  arm  in  the  air.  “Dozo^  dozo!  Please  come  in.” 
When  I got  inside  he  took  me  to  the  back  of  the  strange  house  and  into  a 
beautiful  room  that  I later  learned  was  a chapel.  He  told  me  to  kneel 
down  and  read  the  prayers  in  a little  black  book.  I felt  a little  foolish  at 
first  but  I read  the  prayers  and  I came  back  nearly  every  other  day  for 
more  of  the  same. 

At  first  I thought  the  old  foreigner  was  a fearful  man  indeed  but 
gradually  I began  to  see  that  underneath  it  all  he  was  really  a simple,  holy 
man.  He  could  not  speak  Japanese  but  he  would  stand  out  in  front  of  the 
chapel  and  try  to  talk  to  the  children  and  old  women  of  the  neighborhood. 
Many  times  when  I was  with  him  he  would  turn  and  say:  “Tell  them 
something  about  God.”  When  he  died,  one  of  those  old  women  came  to 
me  and  said:  “What  was  that  old  man’s  name?  I am  a fervent  Buddhist 
but  I know  that  he  was  a good  man.  I want  to  write  his  name  on  the 
tablets  with  my  ancestors.” 

I think  Monsignor  Fraser  only  had  one  purpose  in  life.  He  wanted  to 
put  Christ  into  our  lives.  I know  he  put  Christ  into  mine.  ■ 

Aloyisius  Yano  Yoshihisa 
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Who  knows?  Especially  on  the  misi 
sions,  we  don’t  know  what’s  aheaq 
We  try  to  draw  up  plans  and  prc 
grams  for  the  future,  but  thing| 
change  pretty  quickly  sometimes 
an  opportunity  suddenly  appears; 
catastrophe  hits;  somebody  gets 
new  idea.  How  should  a misslonaij 
react?  He  has  to  make  a jud 
ment  based  on  his  experience  ar| 
training.  That’s  why  it’s  best 
leave  it  to  him. 


And  that’s  why  we  ask  you,  if  yj 
can,  to  send  us  donations  markj 
“to  be  used  wherever  it  Is  me 
needed.’’  This  gives  the  mission« 
a free  hand  to  use  his  financial  si 
port  in  the  most  practical  way.  Thj 
you  very  much. 


THE  SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  On 


*1 


COUNTING 

ON  YOUR  FINGERS 


isone  way  to  keep  track  of  the  date.  But  checking  with  i 
the  calendar  is  another.  And  we  know  you  have  a | 

calendar,  because  we  sent  you  one.  It’s  the  one  that  has  an  | 
envelope  for  every  month  of  the  year.  | 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  that  those  envelopes  should  | 

remind  you  each  month  to  support  us  in  our  work.  % 

It’s  hard  to  be  completely  painless  in  asking  for  1 

financial  help,  but  we  thought  the  calendar  envelopes  might  I 
come  close  to  that.  Please  don’t  tell  us  we’re  wrong.  I 

Send  us  yours  today.  Thank  you.  'I 
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EDITORIAL 


Now  or  Never! 

' I ’hink  of  some  of  these  things  for  a minute: 

The  world  population  is  about  three  billion.  Two  thirds  of  them 
live  on  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $200  per  family,  and  half 
of  them  live  on  borderline  subsistence.  Wealthy  nations  constitute  only 
sixteen  per  cent  of  the  world,  yet  their  citizens  eat,  waste  and  destroy 
over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  world’s  resources. 

In  the  year  2000,  thirty-two  years  from  now,  the  world’s  popula- 
tion will  be  more  than  doubled  — to  seven  billion.  If  we  can’t  feed 
half  our  people  now,  what  will  we  do  in  a mere  thirty-two  years? 
By  the  1980’s  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  population  will  be  starving. 
The  fundamental  problem  is  whether  the  human  race  is  going  to 
survive. 

Rich  countries  are  worth  a trillion  dollars,  and  every  year  they  add 
forty  to  fifty  million,  twice  as  much  as  India  or  Africa  have  to  live 
on.  They  spend  150,000  million  dollars  a year  on  arms,  and  fifty  to 
sixty  thousand  million  dollars  a year  on  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

To  my  mind,  when  you  add  that  all  up,  it  paints  a pretty  grim 
picture.  In  fact,  if  I were  not  a Christian,  I would  be  inclined  to  say 
it’s  hopeless.  But  the  Christian  virtue  of  hope  insists  that  man  can, 
to  some  degree  at  least,  shape  his  own  destiny.  So  somehow  or  other, 
we’ve  got  to  get  a grip  on  ourselves  and  do  something  about  the  mess 
we’re  in  and  the  directions  in  which  we  are  going. 

It  may  take  three  or  four  generations  before  the  progress  really 
becomes  noticeable.  But  if  we  don’t  start  now,  the  only  change  notice- 
able in  the  future  will  be  a disintegration  into  frightening  chaos. 

I guess  I’m  as  confused  as  anyone  on  this  whole  question.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  day  I hear  an  economist  telling  me  there  is  really 
nothing  to  worry  about,  and  the  next  day  I hear  one  telling  me  we’re 
all  going  down  the  drain.  But  one  of  the  world’s  outstanding  econ- 
omists for  whom  I have  always  had  a tremendous  respect  is  Lady 
Jackson  (Barbara  Ward).  And  those  of  you  who  also  respect  her 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  most  of  the  statistics  above  are 
quoted  from  a talk  she  gave  in  Edmonton,  Alta.,  last  November. 

It’s  too  bad  that  we  have  to  be  forced  by  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion to  bring  our  Christian  charity  and  generosity  into  play,  but  we 
seem  to  have  no  choice:  the  crisis  is  on  us  and  only  a thoroughly 
Christian  response  can  meet  it.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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UP  THE  RIVER 


Harold  Oxley, 
SFM 


A rocky  point  on  the  Amazon  River  at  Itacoatiara,  hub  of  Scarboro’s  Brazil  mission. 


■Drazil  is  a very  big  country  — 
3,288,042  square  miles.  Much  of 
it  is  still  virtually  unexplored.  I recently 
visited  three  places  in  that  country  — 
Belem,  a city  of  500,000  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  River;  Itacoatiara 

(15.000) ,  about  900  miles  up  the 
Amazon  River;  and  the  city  of  Manaus 

(200.000) ,  another  100  miles  beyond 
Itacoatiara.  Such  a limited  visit  to  such 
a large  country,  makes  it  impossible  to 
write  anything  deeper  than  general  im- 


pressions. However,  for  what  they  are 
worth,  here  are  a few. 

Even  the  most  casual  visitor  to  Brazil 
must  recall  from  his  grade-school  geog- 
raphy classes  that  it  claims  two  of  the 
world’s  most  gigantic,  over-powering 
phenomena  — the  Amazon  River  and 
the  Amazon  Jungle.  Many  other  child- 
hood notions  of  Brazil  may  prove  to 
be  unfounded,  but  the  river  and  the 
jungle  lose  no  time  convincing  the 
visitor  that  they  are  everything  they’re 
cracked  up  to  be  — and  more. 
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Scarboro’s  church  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 


The  Amazon  River  is  3,900  miles 
long  and  60  miles  across  at  its  widest 
point.  It  is  deep  enough  and  wide 
enough  to  allow  ocean  vessels  to  sail 
2,300  miles  into  the  interior  of  South 
America.  When  the  torrential  rains 
swell  its  normal  flood,  the  river  rises 
about  fifty  feet.  Its  powerful  current 
drowns  and  obliterates  everything  that 
stands  in  its  way,  at  times  ripping 
sections  of  land  from  its  banks  and 
carrying  them  as  islands  towards  the 
sea.  When  it  finally  surges  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  it  floods  the  sea  with 
fresh,  muddy  water  for  up  to  100  miles 
offshore. 

Powerful  and  violent  as  it  is,  the 
Amazon  can  create  the  most  beautiful 
impressions  of  peace  and  tranquility. 


In  the  early  evening,  the  breeze  slows 
down  and  the  setting  sun  reflects  in 
the  smooth,  slick  surface  of  the  river, 
while  fresh-water  porpoises  and  schools 
of  smaller  colourful  fish  leap  from  the 
water.  The  ever-changing,  never-repeat- 
ing subtle  colour  combinations  in  the 
sky  and  the  water  are  truly  beautiful. 

And  for  mile  after  mile  after  mile 
of  the  Amazon  River,  the  banks  are 
lined  with  a vivid  green  jungle  — 100 
feet  high  and  so  dense  you  can  hardly 
see  into  it.  The  entire  jungle,  which 
covers  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles,  is  roofed  over  by  enormous  trees 
which  allow  only  an  occasional  ray  of 
sunlight  to  reach  the  ground.  The  im- 
pression from  the  air  is  perhaps  even 
more  powerful:  flying  for  four  hours 
(Belem  to  Itacoatiara)  at  a height  of 
15,000  feet,  there  is  not  a single  visible 
break  in  the  jungle.  And  flying  in  any 
direction  from  Itacoatiara,  the  effect 
would  be  the  same.  Charles  Darwin 
once  called  it  “one  great,  wild,  untidy, 
luxuriant  hothouse.” 

There  are  no  large  animals  living 
in  the  jungle  — which  may  disappoint 
some  jungle  buffs  — but  there  is  plenty 
of  life.  The  frogs,  insects,  birds,  mon- 
keys, crocodiles,  snakes  and  spiders 
could  never  be  counted,  but  apart  from 
them  there  is  not  much  there.  And  that’s 
a shame  really,  because  the  jungle  today 
must  be  so  close  to  what  it  was  at  the 
time  of  creation,  it  seems  to  me  it 
should  be  enjoyed  by  at  least  a few 
of  the  higher  forms  of  life. 

Well  anyway,  after  you  have  swum, 
paddled  or  flown  about  900  miles  up 
the  river  or  over  the  jungle,  you  will 
come  to  the  town  of  Itacoatiara  — the 
hub  town  of  Scarboro’s  Amazon  mis-^ 
sion  activity.  And  depending  on  wha« 
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you  had  expected,  this  town  is  either 
surprising  or  disappointing.  Visitors 
hoping  to  find  primitive  headhunting 
savages,  engaged  in  wild  pagan  orgies 
will  be  disappointed.  And  those  expect- 
ing to  find  illiterate,  destitute  peasants 
living  in  clumsy  huts  wedged  between 
gigantic  jungle  trees,  will  be  surprised. 

My  own  first  impressions  of  Itacoa- 
tiara  pleasantly  startled  me.  The  town 
is  beautifully  designed,  with  neat  cement 
sidewalks  cutting  between  carefully 
trimmed  hedges  and  trees  and  well-kept 
flower  gardens.  A number  of  con- 
veniently placed  concrete  benches  make 
the  park  a favourite  rendezvous  for 
older  people  and  little  children  during 
the  day,  and  for  lovers  in  the  early 
evening. 

Scarboro’s  church  faces  on  one  end 
of  the  park,  its  clean  white  lines  com- 
plementing the  geometric  pattern  of  the 
sidewalks  and  gardens.  At  the  opposite 


end  of  the  plaza,  there  are  a couple 
of  soccer  fields  which  end  a stone’s 
throw  from  the  steep  banks  of  the 
Amazon  River. 

Facing  the  east  side  of  the  plaza  are 
two  Catholic  schools,  both  staffed  by 
Brazilian  Precious  Blood  Sisters,  and 
between  them  the  rectory  and  a private 
house.  By  anybody’s  standards  it  is  a 
physically  attractive  arrangement,  but 
it  suggests  nothing  of  the  physical, 
social,  economic,  educational,  medical 
and  religious  problems  facing  newly 
consecrated  Bishop  Paul  McHugh  and 
the  Scarboro  priests  who  work  in  the 
town  of  Itacoatiara  and  the  62,000 
square-mile  prelacy  which  surrounds  it. 

The  people  who  walk  through  and 
around  the  park  are  also,  for  the  most 
part,  poor  indicators  of  the  town’s 
socio-economic  standards.  Most  of  them 
seem  to  be  rather  well  dressed  (many 
of  the  girls  in  mini-dresses,  and  many 


Parish  house  and  offices  and  one  of  the  parochial  schools,  seen  from  church  tower. 
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Itacoatiara’s  tree-lined  main  thoroughfare  distracts  from  the  town’s  poverty, 


of  the  shaggy-haired  boys  in  tight  jeans 
and  pointed  shoes). 

But  before  long,  a visitor  just  has 
to  walk  beyond  the  limits  of  that  town 
plaza,  and  that’s  when  he  begins  to  get 
a more  accurate  impression  of  Itacoa- 
tiara.  Walking  north,  along  an  attractive 
tree-lined  boulevard,  the  change  is 
gradual,  but  evident.  The  St.  Joseph 
Sisters’  convent  and  clinic  are  on  the 
left,  and  beyond  that  the  houses  become 
progressively  poorer  until,  after  about 
a ten-minute  walk,  the  poverty  is 
disturbing. 

Walking  east  from  the  park,  the  same 
thing  happens,  only  more  quickly  and 
more  obviously.  In  that  direction,  the 
paved  road  stops  two  blocks  from  the 
church  and  the  dusty  dirt  roads  that 
reach  into  the  poor  side  of  town  quickly 
become  twisting  ruts.  This  poor  section 
extends  south  to  the  Amazon  River 
where  stilted,  fragile  houses  overlook 
the  rocky  banks  on  which  fishermen  sell 
their  catch  while  women  beat  their 
laundry  and  spread  it  to  dry. 


There  are  many  small  shops  scat- ^ 
tered  throughout  this  district,  and  ' 
chickens,  pigs  and  dogs  roam  as  casually  ■ 
as  the  people  across  the  hot  dust  that 
separates  them  from  and  joins  them  to 
the  humble  shacks  they  have  to  call 
home. 

The  business  section  of  town  is  west 
of  the  central  park.  Naturally  it  is  small, 
but  it  seems  to  include  everything 
necessary  for  immediate  and  not-too- 
prolonged  survival  — an  open  market, 
hardware  stores,  grocery  and  dry  goods 
stores,  the  town  hall,  etc. 

I understand  from  talking  with  our 
priests  that  most  of  the  people  support 
themselves  by  farming  and  fishing.  The 
fishing  is  rather  easy  since  the  Amazon 
and  its  tributaries  are  well  stocked,  but 
productive  farming  seems  to  take  a i 
little  more  know-how  than  most  of  the  | 
farmers  have.  As  a result,  they  live  for  | 
the  most  part  on  fish,  beans,  rice, 
onions,  and  a few  greens. 

There  are  many  Japanese  immigrant 
families  living  in  the  Amazon  Basin  | 
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now,  several  of  them  in  and  around 
Itacoatiara.  As  they  had  done  in  Japan, 
these  people  are  cultivating  productive 
small  vegetable  farms.  Apparently  the 
Brazilians  had  never  understood  the 
need  for  vegetables  in  their  diet,  and 
had  never  had  the  chance  to  learn  the 
techniques  involved  in  raising  them. 
But  the  Japanese  farmers  have  sparked 
an  interest  that  our  priests  have  been 
able  to  build  on. 

Fr.  Louis  Hewer,  SFM,  working  in 
Itacoatiara,  has  started  a Garden  Club. 
Fortunately,  his  efforts  coincided  with 
a government  farm  program  through 
which  70%  of  the  costs  are  paid  by  the 
Federal  government  and  the  other  30% 
by  the  State.  On  a one-acre  plot  of 
land  owned  by  the  parish,  families  are 
instructed  by  government  agronomists 
in  small  vegetable  farming.  The  lectures 
1 are  given  in  the  parochial  school  build- 
ing. It  is  a very  modest  effort,  but  it 
is  a beginning,  and  it  seems  to  meet 
a genuine  need  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  An  improved  diet  might  reduce 
or  eliminate  many  of  the  sicknesses 
which  now  affect  them. 

Fr.  Michael  O’Kane,  SFM,  superior 
of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  Brazil,  says 
that  “sickness,  disease,  vitamin  defi- 
I ciency,  worms  and  tuberculosis  are  so 
prevalent  that  the  most  obvious  and 
demanding  need  of  the  people  is  for 
some  relief  from  them.” 

; The  improved  diet  which  may  some- 
jday  come  from  the  vegetable  farm 

(project  has  naturally  not  had  any  effect 
yet  on  the  general  health  of  the  popu- 
lation. However,  in  the  meantime,  there 
are  now  two  clinics  operating  in  Ita- 
coatiara, and  that  is  a tremendous 
Improvement  over  the  situation  as  it 
I existed  when  the  Scarboro  Fathers 


began  working  there  in  1961.  As  Fr. 
O’Kane  describes  it,  “When  we  first 
went  to  Itacoatiara,  there  was  a doctor 
there,  and  there  was  a government 
clinic.  But  the  doctor  was  soon  trans- 
ferred, and  if  he  hadn’t  been  he  likely 
would  have  quit  anyway  — most  of 
them  did  — there  was  no  future  for 
them  there.  And  they’d  have  to  treat 
about  300  people  a day.  For  almost 
three  years  we  had  no  doctor,  and  the 
government  clinic  staff  and  facilities 
didn’t  amount  to  much.” 

But  at  that  time,  there  was  also  in 
Itacoatiara  a second  clinic  which  had 
never  been  opened  although  it  was 
completely  built.  The  problem  was  that 
there  was  no  staff  available  and  it  was 
only  partially  equipped.  Fr.  Paul 
McHugh,  SFM,  at  that  time  superior 


Everyday  is  washday  on  the  Amazon’s  banks. 
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of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  Brazil  (now 
Bishop  McHugh,  prelate  of  the  district) , 
approached  the  St.  Joseph  Sisters  in 
Peterboro,  Ontario,  Canada  and  re- 
ceived from  them  a promise  to  staff 
the  clinic  if  it  could  be  opened.  Fr. 
McHugh  then  went  to  the  Brazilian 
governor  of  Amazonas  and  worked  out 
a contract  between  the  prelacy  and  the 
State  whereby:  The  State  was  to  equip 
the  hospital,  contribute  substantially 
toward  its  maintenance,  and  supply  an 
ambulance;  the  prelacy  was  to  supply  all 
professional  help  and  pay  them  accord- 
ing to  the  government  labour  laws. 
The  contract  was  signed  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  either  party  failed  in 
its  obligations,  the  contract  was  to 
become  null  and  void. 

On  that  basis,  the  hospital  was 
opened  in  1965,  primarily  as  a mater- 


nity hospital,  but  actually  accepting  and 
treating  everything  but  contageous  dis- 
eases. It  has  fifteen  beds,  and  is  staffed 
by  one  doctor,  five  sisters  and  eight 
lay  employees.  {In  a later  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  we  will  publish  a 
full  article  on  the  hospital. ) The  doctor 
on  staff  at  the  sisters  clinic  transferred 
from  the  government  clinic  and  as  a 
result,  the  government  sent  another 
doctor  to  take  his  place.  So  Itacoatiara 
now  has  two  doctors  and  two  clinics. 
Many  cases  still  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
hospital  in  Manaus  city,  100  miles  up  ' 
the  Amazon  (twenty-one  hours  by  boat,  i 
or  eight  hours  driving)  but  in  the  past,  i 
all  hospital  cases  had  to  go  there,  and  ■ 
naturally  many  of  them  died  on  the  j 
way. 

Outside  of  the  town  of  Itacoatiara,  ; 
medical  attention  in  the  rest  of  the  j 


i 

On  the  poor  side  of  the  town,  people  live  in  small  houses  overlooking  the  Amazon  River.  ! 
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prelacy  is  very  hard  to  find.  The  only 
other  town  presently  staffed  by  resident 
Scarboro  Fathers  is  Urucura,  and  the 
situation  there  is  typical.  The  priests 
keep  medicines  for  emergencies  in  the 
house,  and  as  word  of  this  got  around, 
about  fifty  or  sixty  people  began  to 
come  for  treatment  each  day.  The 
priests  are  not  trained  in  medicine,  but 
through  on-the-job  experience  they  have 
learned  to  diagnose  many  sicknesses, 
and  those  they  can’t  treat  they  try  to 
get  to  the  Itacoatiara  clinic  — nine 
hours  away  by  boat. 

Fr.  O’Kane  stationed  in  Urucura, 
recalls  one  emergency  brought  to  the 
house  for  his  attention.  A ien-year-old 
boy  who  lived  a three-hour  canoe  ride 
from  the  town  dropped  a match  into 
a jar  of  his  father’s  gunpowder  and  blew 
a hole  in  his  stomach.  It  happened  at 
11:00  A.M.,  but  it  was  7:30  P.M.  by 
the  time  he  showed  up  at  the  house, 
with  his  stomach  and  intestines  hanging 
out  of  a very  ragged  wound. 

With  no  boat  available  for  a trip  to 
Itacoatiara,  Fr.  O’Kane  tried  to  clean 
the  wound  himself  and  attempted  to 
take  out  the  pieces  of  glass.  After  two 
hours  of  that,  the  stomach  and  intestines 
had  swollen  so  badly  that  a further 
incision  would  be  necessary  to  get  them 
back  into  the  boy’s  abdomen.  As  Fr. 
O’Kane  says,  “I  was  afraid.  I didn’t 
have  any  instruments;  I wasn’t  sure  I 
got  all  the  glass  out;  it  was  1 :00  A.M.; 
it  was  pouring  rain;  and  I only  had  an 
outboard  motor  clipped  on  the  side  of 
canoe.  The  only  other  thing  to  do  was 
to  wait  till  morning,  when  I could  bor- 
row a boat  from  a guy  who  lived  an 
hour’s  ride  down  the  river.  I decided  to 
do  that. 

“It  was  actually  1 : 30  the  next  after- 


noon before  we  were  really  on  our  way 
to  Itacoatiara  in  the  borrowed  boat. 
And  it  was  2:15  the  following  morning 
when  we  got  there.  By  that  time,  it  was 
almost  forty-three  hours  from  the  time 
of  the  accident;  the  boy  hadn’t  eaten, 
he  had  lost  a lot  of  blood  and  his  wound 
was  still  open.  The  clinic  doctor  did  all 
he  could,  but  the  boy  died.” 

Accidents  like  that  still  claim  lives 
in  the  interior,  but  with  the  clinics  in 
Itacoatiara  and  two  Scarboro  boats 
plying  the  rivers,  many  who  might  have 
died  are  saved. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  since  the  incident 
related  by  Fr.  O’Kane,  the  situation  in 
Urucura  has  improved  somewhat.  Some 
time  ago,  he  sent  two  girls  from  the 
parish  to  Itacoatiara  to  work  in  the 
sisters’  clinic  there  for  two  and  a half 
months,  learning  how  to  clean  wounds, 
give  injections  and  handle  common 
complaints.  They  are  now  back  in 
Urucura  where,  with  the  priests,  they 
provide  the  people  with  a medical  ser- 
vice that  is  not  ideal,  but  is  far  better 
than  anything  they  ever  had  before. 

In  spite  of  the  nominal  Catholicism 
of  most  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Church 
in  the  prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  Besides  the  few  things  men- 
tioned in  this  article.  Bishop  McHugh 
and  his  priests  have  started  many  other 
projects  that  promise  a more  prosperous 
future.  We  will  tell  you  about  some  of 
them  in  future  issues  of  Scarboro 
Missions.  ■ 


“Darling,”  asked  the  bride,  “will 
you  still  love  me  if  I grow  fat?” 

“Heck  no,”  the  groom  informed 
her,  “I  promised  for  better  or  for 
worse,  not  through  thick  and  thin.” 
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TERRIBLE 

EXPERIENCE 


Today,  The  Bahama  Islands  are  thought  of  as  quiet  vacation  resorts  where  nothing  can 
disturb  the  peace.  But  in  the  early  1800’s,  bands  of  pirates  made  it  less  relaxing. 


Tn  the  early  part  of  June,  I sailed  from 

Philadelphia  in  the  schooner  Mary, 
on  a voyage  to  New  Orleans.  My  princi- 
pal object  in  going  round  by  sea  was  the 
restoration  of  my  health,  which  had 
been  for  many  months  declining.  Hav- 
ing some  friends  in  New  Orleans  whose 
commercial  operations  were  conducted 
on  an  extensive  scale,  I was  charged 
with  the  care  of  several  sums  of  money 
in  gold  and  silver,  amounting  altogether 
to  nearly  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  This 
I communicated  to  the  captain  and  we 
concluded  to  secure  it  in  the  best  man- 
ner our  circumstances  would  permit.  A 
plank  was  accordingly  taken  off  the  ribs 
of  the  schooner  in  my  own  cabin,  and 
the  money  being  deposited  in  the 
vacancy,  the  plank  was  nailed  down  in 
its  original  place,  and  the  seams  filled 
and  tarred  over. 

Being  thus  relieved  from  any  appre- 
hension that  the  money  would  be  found 


upon  us  in  case  of  an  attack  from  | 
pirates,  my  mind  Was  somewhat  easier.  : 
What  other  articles  of  value  I could  i 
conveniently  carry  about  me  I did  so.  I 
I had  also  brought  a quantity  of  bank-  I 
notes  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  i 
dollars.  Part  of  these  I caused  to  be  j 
carefully  sewn  in  the  left  lapel  of  my  ^ 
coat,  supposing  that  in  case  of  my  being 
lost  at  sea,  my  coat,  should  my  body  | 
be  found,  would  still  contain  the  most  I 
valuable  of  my  effects.  The  balance  was 
carefully  quilted  into  my  black  silk 
cravat. 

Our  crew  consisted  of  the  captain  and 
four  men,  with  a supply  of  livestock 
for  the  voyage,  and  a Newfoundland  : 
dog,  valuable  for  his  fidelity  and  | 
sagacity.  He  had  once  saved  his  master  | 
from  a watery  grave  when  he  had  been; ; 
stunned  and  knocked  overboard  by  the^, 
sudden  shifting  of  the  boom.  I was  the^ 
only  passenger  on  board.  Our  voyage|fj 
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at  first  was  prosperous,  and  time  went 
on  rapidly.  I felt  my  strength  increase 
the  longer  I was  at  sea,  and  when  we 
arrived  off  the  southern  coast  of  Florida 
my  feelings  were  like  those  of  another 
man. 

It  was  towards  the  evening  of  the 
fourteenth  day,  two  hours  before  sun- 
set, that  we  espied  a sail  astern  of  us. 
As  twilight  came  it  neared  us  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Night  closed,  and 
all  around  was  impenetrable  darkness. 
Now  and  then  a gentle  wave  would 
break  against  our  bow  and  sparkle  for 
a moment,  and  at  a distance  behind  us 
we  could  see  the  uneven  glow  of  light, 
occasioned  by  the  foaming  of  the 
strange  vessel.  The  breeze  that  filled  our 
canvas  was  gentle,  though  it  was  fresh. 

We  coursed  our  way  steadily  through 
the  night;  though  once  or  twice  the  roar- 
ing of  the  waves  increased  so  suddenly 
as  to  make  us  believe  we  had  passed 
a breaker.  At  the  time  it  was  unaccount- 
able to  me,  but  I now  believe  it  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  bark  behind  us  com- 
ing rather  near  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  At  midnight  I went  on  deck.  No- 
thing but  an  occasional  sparkle  was  to 
be  seen,  and  the  ocean  was  undisturbed. 
Still  it  was  a fearful  and  appalling  dark- 
ness, and  in  spite  of  my  endeavours  I 
could  not  compose  myself.  At  the  wind- 
lass, on  the  forecastle,  three  of  the  sail- 
ors, like  myself,  unable  to  sleep,  had 
j collected  for  conversation.  On  joining 
1 them  I found  our  fears  were  mutual. 
They  all  kept  their  eyes  steadily  fixed 
upon  the  unknown  vessel,  as  if  antici- 
pating some  dreadful  event.  They  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  put  their  arms 
in  order  and  were  determined  to  stand 
1 or  die. 


At  this  moment  a flash  of  light,  per- 
haps a musket  burning  priming,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  vessel  in  pursuit,  and 
we  saw  distinctly  that  her  deck  was 
covered  with  men.  My  heart  almost 
failed  me.  I had  never  been  in  battle, 
and  I knew  not  what  it  was.  Day  at 
length  dawned,  and  setting  all  her 
canvas,  our  pursuer  gained  alarmingly 
upon  us.  It  was  evident  that  she  had 
followed  us  the  whole  night,  being  un- 
willing to  attack  in  the  dark. 

In  a few  minutes  she  fired  a swivel 
and  came  alongside.  She  was  a pirate. 
Her  boat  was  lowered,  and  about  a 
dozen  hideous  looking  objects  jumped 
in,  with  a commander  at  their  head.  The 
boat  pushed  off,  and  was  nearing  us 
fast,  as  we  arranged  ourselves  for  giv- 
ing her  a broadside.  Our  whole  stock  of 
arms  consisted  of  six  muskets  and  an 
old  swivel  used  as  a signal  gun,  belong- 
ing to  the  Mary,  and  a pair  of  pistols  of 
my  own,  which  I carried  in  my  belt 
The  pirate  boat’s  crew  were  armed  with 
muskets,  pistols,  swords,  cutlasses  and 
knives;  and  when  she  came  within  her 
own  length  of  us,  we  fired  five  of  our 
muskets  and  the  swivel  into  her.  Her  fire 
was  scarcely  half  given,  when  she  filled 
and  went  down  with  all  her  crew.  At 
this  success  we  were  inclined  to  rejoice, 
but  looking  over  at  the  pirate  schooner 
we  observed  her  deck  still  swarming 
with  the  same  description  of  horrid 
looking  wretches.  A second  boat’s  crew 
pushed  off,  with  their  muskets  pointed 
directly  at  us  the  whole  time.  When 
they  came  within  the  same  distance  as 
the  other  we  fired,  but  with  little,  if  any, 
effect.  The  pirate  immediately  returned 
the  fire,  and  with  horrid  cries  jumped 
aboard  of  us.  Two  of  our  brave  crew 
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were  lying  dead  upon  the  deck,  and  the 
rest  of  us  expected  nothing  better. 
French,  Spanish  and  English  were 
spoken  indiscriminately,  and  all  at  once. 
The  most  horrid  imprecations  were 
uttered  against  us,  and  threats  that  fancy 
cannot  imagine. 

A wretch,  whose  black,  shaggy 
whiskers  covered  nearly  his  whole  face, 
whose  eyes  were  only  seen  at  intervals 
from  beneath  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and 
whose  whole  appearance  was  more  that 
of  a hell-hound  than  of  a human  being, 
approached  me  with  a drawn  cutlass  in 
his  hand.  I drew  one  of  my  pistols  and 
snapped  it  in  his  face;  but  it  flashed  in 
the  pan,  and  before  I could  draw  the 
other,  the  pirate,  with  a brutality  that 
would  have  disgraced  a cannibal,  struck 
me  over  the  face  with  his  cutlass,  and 
knocked  me  down.  I was  too  much 
wounded  by  the  blow  to  resist,  and  the 
blood  ran  in  torrents  from  my  forehead. 
In  this  situation  the  wretch  seized  me 
by  the  scalp,  and  thrusting  his  cutlass 
in  my  cravat,  cut  it  through  completely. 
I felt  the  cold  iron  glide  along  my 
throat,  and  even  now  the  very  thought 
makes  me  shudder.  The  worst  idea  I 
had  ever  formed  of  human  cruelty 
seemed  now  realized,  and  I could  see 
death  stare  me  in  the  face.  Without 
stopping  to  examine  the  cravat,  he  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  in  a voice  of 
thunder  exclaimed  “Levez  vous!”  I 
accordingly  rose  on  my  feet,  and  he 
pinioned  my  hands  behind  my  back, 
led  me  to  the  gunwale  of  the  vessel, 
and  asked  another  of  the  gang,  in 
French,  whether  he  should  throw  me 
overboard. 

At  the  recollection  of  that  scene  I 
am  still  staggered.  I endeavoured  to  call 


the  prospects  of  eternity  before  me,  but 
could  think  of  nothing  except  the  cold 
and  quiverless  apathy  of  the  tomb.  His 
infamous  companion  replied,  “H  est 
trop  bonne  hetire  1‘envoyager  au 
diable,”  and  led  me  to  the  foremast, 
where  he  tied  me  with  my  face  to  the 
stern  of  the  vessel.  The  cords  were 
drawn  so  tight  around  my  arms  and 
legs  that  my  agony  was  excruciating. 

On  looking  around  I found  them  all 
employed  in  plundering  and  ransacking 
everything  we  had.  Over  my  left  shoul- 
der one  of  our  sailors  was  strung  up 
the  yardarm,  and  apparently  in  the  last 
agonies  of  death;  while  before  me  our 
gallant  captain  was  on  his  knees  and 
begging  for  his  life.  The  wretches  were 
endeavouring  to  extort  from  him  the 
secret  of  our  money;  but  for  a while 
he  was  firm  and  dauntless.  Provoked 
at  his  obstinacy,  they  extended  his  arms 
and  cut  them  off  at  the  elbows.  At  this, 
human  nature  gave  way,  and  the  in- 
jured man  confessed  the  spot  where  we 
had  concealed  our  specie.  In  a few 
moments  it  was  aboard  their  own  vessel. 

To  revenge  themselves  on  our  un- 
happy captain,  when  they  had  satisfied 
themselves  that  nothing  else  was  hidden, 
they  spread  a bed  of  oakum  on  the 
deck,  and  after  soaking  it  through  with 
turpentine,  tied  the  captain  on  it,  filled 
his  mouth  with  the  same  combustibles, 
and  set  the  whole  on  fire.  The  cries  of 
the  unfortunate  man  were  heart-rend- 
ing, and  his  agonies  must  have  been 
unutterable;  but  they  were  soon  over. 
All  this  I was  compelled  to  witness. 
Heartsick  with  the  sight,  I once  shut  my 
eyes,  but  a musket  discharged  close  to 
my  ear,  was  a warning  sufficient  to  keep 
them  open.  ' m 
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On  casting  my  eyes  to  the  stern  of  the 
vessel  I discovered  that  the  boatswain 
had  been  nailed  to  the  deck  through 
his  feet,  and  the  body  spiked  through 
to  the  tiller.  He  was  writhing  in  the  last 
agonies  of  crucifixion.  Our  fifth  com- 
rade was  out  of  sight  during  all  this 
tragedy.  In  a few  minutes,  however,  he 
was  brought  upon  the  deck  blindfolded. 
He  was  then  conducted  to  the  muzzle  of 
the  swivel,  and  commanded  to  kneel. 
The  swivel  was  then  fired  off,  and  his 
head  dreadfully  wounded  by  the  dis- 
charge. In  a moment  later  it  was  agoniz- 
ing to  behold  his  torments  and  convul- 
sions — language  is  too  feeble  to 
describe  them.  I have  seen  men  hung 
upon  the  gibbet,  but  their  death  was 
like  sinking  in  slumber  when  compared 
with  him. 

Excited  with  the  scene  of  human 
butchery,  one  of  those  wretches  fired 
his  pistol  at  the  captain’s  dog.  The  ball 
struck  his  shoulder  and  disabled  him; 
he  finished  him  by  shooting  him  again, 
and  at  last  by  cutting  out  his  tongue! 
At  this  last  hell-engendered  act  my 
blood  boiled  with  indignation  at  such 
savage  brutality  on  a helpless  inoffen- 
sive dog!  But  I was  unable  to  give  utter- 
ance or  action  to  my  feelings. 

Seeing  that  the  crew  had  been  every 
one  despatched,  I began  to  think  more 
of  myself.  My  old  enemy,  who  seemed 
I to  forget  me,  once  more  approached 
me;  but  shockingly  besmeared  with 
blood  and  brains.  He  had  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  unfortunate  sailor  who 
suffered  before  the  swivel,  and  sup- 
ported him  with  the  point  of  his  bayo- 
net. He  drew  a stiletto  from  his  side, 
placed  its  point  upon  my  heart  and 
I gave  it  a heavy  thrust.  I felt  its  point 


touch  my  skin;  but  the  quilting  of 
my  bank  bills  prevented  its  further 
entrance.  This  savage  monster  then  ran 
it  up  my  breast,  as  if  intending  to  divide 
my  lungs,  and  in  doing  so  the  bank  bills 
fell  upon  the  deck.  He  snatched  them 
up  greedily,  and  exclaimed,  “Ah!  laissez 
mois  voir  ce  que  reste.” 

My  suit  in  a few  moments  was  ripped 
to  pieces  at  the  peril  of  my  life.  He  fre- 
quently came  so  near  as  to  tear  my  skin 
and  deluge  me  with  blood;  but  by  the 
mercy  of  Providence  I escaped  from 
every  danger.  At  this  moment,  a heavy 
flaw  struck  the  schooner,  and  I heard 
one  of  the  pirates  say,  “Voila  un 
vaisseau!”  They  all  retreated  precipi- 
tately, and,  gaining  their  own  vessel, 
were  soon  out  of  sight. 

“Helpless  as  I was,  I had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  pirates  had 
been  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a 
sail,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see 
it.  Still  tied  to  the  foremast,  I knew  not 
what  was  my  prospect  of  release.  An 
hour  or  two  had  elapsed  after  they  left 
me,  and  it  was  now  noon.  The  sun 
played  violently  upon  my  head,  and  I 
felt  a languor  and  debility  that  indicated 
approaching  fever.  My  head  gradually 
sunk  upon  my  breast,  when  I was 
shocked  by  hearing  the  water  pouring 
into  the  cabin  windows.  The  wretches 
had  scuttled  the  vessel,  and,  quarrelling 
on  the  question  of  putting  all  to  death, 
left  me  pinioned  to  go  down  with  her. 

I commended  my  spirit  to  my  Maker, 
and  gave  myself  up  for  lost.  I felt  my- 
self gradually  dying  away,  and  the  last 
thing  I remembered  was  the  foaming 
noise  of  the  waves.  This  was  occasioned 
by  a ship  passing  by  me.  I was  taken  in, 
restored  to  health,  and  I am  now  a poor, 
ruined,  helpless  man.  ■ 
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(Right)  Part  of  the 
crowd  that  poured 
into  Hopetown  for  the 
fair. 


(Below)  Fr.  Graham 
Clark,  SFM,  pastor  of 
the  parish,  with  some 
of  his  boys. 
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(Below)  Fr.  Jack  Quinn  (I)  and  Fr.  Ted 
Morris  (r)  showing  off  a raffle  prize. 


i FAIR 
I DAY 
IN 

HOPETOWN 

I Frederick  Wong,  SFM 


Tn  Guyana,  fairs  are  one  of  our  chief 
means  of  raising  funds  to  aid  in  the 
upkeep  of  our  parishes;  and  carrying 
out  a hopeful  program  laid  down  by 
the  pastor  for  the  year  depends  im- 
mensely on  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
annual  fair. 

With  the  fairs  generally  held  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  there  is  always  a 
threat  of  their  being  total  failures  should 
it  rain  for  two  or  three  previous  days  in 
succession.  However,  Fr.  Graham 
Clark,  SFM,  was  confident  that  the  day 
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1 


(Left)  Visitors  from 
the  capital  city  ar- 
rive in  Hopetown. 


(Right)  Keen  com- 
petition for  a cold 
beer  or  a can  of 
Ajax. 


he  chose  would  be  an  auspicious  one 
and  began  publicising  his  fair. 

When  we  in  Fatima  Church,  George- 
town, heard  about  his  fair,  some  of  the 
old-timers  began  to  solicit  merchandise 
for  it,  while  others  began  to  negotiate 
with  the  local  private  bus  firms  for 
three  buses  to  transport  supporters 
from  The  Holy  Family  Chapel  in  Lodge 
village,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers,  and  from  the  re- 
maining six  parishes  in  Georgetown. 


For  a month  the  Sunday  Masses 
announced  the  excursion  to  Father 
Clark’s  fair  in  Hopetown.  His  parish 
there  is  one  of  Scarboro’s  most  recently 
acquired,  having  been  officially  opened 
only  last  year.  It  covers  an  area  stretch- 
ing from  the  Abary  River  to  the  Berbice 
River  a distance  of  approximately 
thirty  miles.  That  section  of  the  Coast 
Road  is  presently  undergoing  a com- 
plete transition  from  a narrow  dirt  roadj 
to  a first-class  extra  wide  black  topi 
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road  which  gives  the  appearance  that 
it  should  stay  intact  for  several  wet 
seasons  to  come. 

I On  the  morning  of  the  trip  to  Hope- 
j town  many  of  our  anxious  parishioners 
1 in  Georgetown  were  milling  around  the 
i presbytery  as  early  as  6:30  A.M.  with 
I their  bus  tickets  clutched  in  their  hands 
I hoping  there  would  be  seats  for  all. 
i Finally  by  8:30  A.M.  all  three  buses 
j started  up  the  coast  with  one,  the  small- 
; est  bus,  packing  sixty-five  passengers 
i 


— obviously  overcrowded  for  a vehicle 
officially  authorized  to  transport  thirty- 
eight  passengers. 

The  tempo  of  the  sing-a-long  quick- 
ened as  we  approached  Hopetown  and 
could  see  a handful  of  workers  putting 
the  last-minute  touches  around  the 
bazaar  stalls.  The  workers,  so  intent  on 
their  work,  merely  waved  a welcome 
while  Father  Clark  approached  us  with 
open  arms  as  we  emerged  from  our 
buses.  Within  minutes  the  workers  from 
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Georgetown’s  Fatima  parish  took  up 
their  respective  stalls  and  began  to  dis- 
play their  prizes  chosen  to  captivate  the 
young  as  well  as  the  not-so-young,  fair- 
going enthusiasts. 

Within  an  hour  of  our  arrival,  the 
fair  ground  was  bustling  with  a vigor- 
ous crowd  corralled  into  the  parish  com- 
pound. By  2:00  P.M.  one  of  the  stalls 
ran  out  of  prizes  and  had  to  be  replaced 
with  another  game  just  as  inviting  to 
the  crowd.  By  now  the  Hi-Fi  set  brought 
over  from  New  Amsterdam  and  power- 
ed with  Father  Ted  Morris’  portable 
generator  had  contributed  in  no  small 
way  to  the  success  of  Fr.  Clark’s  fair. 

But  soon  we  noticed  an  ominous 
black  cloud  slowly  moving  closer  to- 
wards Hopetown  and  we  kept  a gloomy 
eye  on  it.  When  it  did  pass  overhead  a 
slight  shower  held  up  proceedings  for 
such  a short  period  that  it  didn’t  dampen 
the  spirit  of  the  crowd  determined  to 
stay  and  play  on  until  each  stall  ran 
out  of  prizes  or  merchandise.  When 
the  last  stall  gave  out  its  final  prize  and 
the  sun  began  to  dip  swiftly  towards 
the  horizon,  we  filed  back  to  our  res- 
pective buses  assured  by  Father  Clark 
that  the  fair  had  been  a financial 
success. 

On  our  return  trip  to  Georgetown 
the  bus  made  it  to  the  Arbary  River 
in  good  time,  but  no  sooner  had  we 
left  Father  Clark’s  parish  than  it  began 
to  rain  heavily  and  it  continued  until 
we  reached  Georgetown.  On  arriving 
home  in  Georgetown,  we  were  told  that 
it  had  started  to  rain  there  only  minutes 
after  we  had  left  in  the  morning  and 
had  not  let  up  for  the  entire  day.  Thank 
God  it  was  a “fair  day”  in  Hopetown, 
Guyana.  ■ 


NEW  YEAR’S  ! 

RESOLUTION  j 

1 

Now  that  you’re  wearing  those  f 

new  brooches,  necklace,  cuff  links, 

tie  clips,  pendants,  bracelets,  ^;* 

watches  and  exciting  pieces  of  f 
a 

jewelry  you  got  for  Christmas,  why  ^ 
not  send  us  your  old  ones? 

Nobody  will  ever  know  what  hap- 
pened  to  them — not  even  the  people  |j 
who  gave  them  to  you  a couple  of 
Christmases  ago.  And  we  won’t  tell  | 
them. 

We  will  just  quietly  accept  them-J 
from  you;  we’ll  sell  them  without’^ 
breathing  a word  about  It;  and  we’ll:^? 
secretly  send  the  money  to  our^ 
missions.  O.K.?  Thanks. 

4 

THE  SCARBORO  FATHERS  ^ 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  OntarM 
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Can  CANDU  Do? 


CANDU  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Canadian  Deuterium-Uranium  Reactor 
which  was  designed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited  for  Ontario  Hydro 
at  Douglas  Point,  Ont. 

This  reactor,  like  the  ones  being  built  near  Pickering,  Ont.,  does  not  use 
enriched  uranium  fuel  but  rather  natural  uranium.  American  A.E.C.  chairman 
Dr.  Glen  Seaborg  thinks  that  Canada  should  diversify  its  reactor  programme. 
Canada  does  not  have  the  facilities  for  producing  enriched  uranium  which, 
according  to  the  experts,  are  extremely  expensive.  These  facilities  were  already 
built  in  the  United  States  for  producing  nuclear  weapons. 

What  is  being  attempted  in  Canada  is  to  avoid  the  high  operating  cost  of 
enriched  uranium  fuel  by  the  use  of  a reactor  with  heavy  water  to  moderate 
and  to  cool  Natural  Uranium  Fuel.  Canada  has  an  abundance  of  natural  uranium 
and  Ontario  Hydro  can  afford  to  build  the  reactors.  The  secret  hope,  and  it  is 
based  on  very  precise  calculations,  is  that  operating  costs  of  a reactor  of  this 
type  will  be  so  low  that  atomic  energy  can  compete  with  other  forms  of  energy. 

Someday  we  may  see  this  type  of  reactor  gain  the  ascendancy  and  find 
favour  in  underdeveloped  countries,  although  Mr.  J.  S.  Foster  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  they  are  basically  for  home  use.  He  is  the  vice-president.  Power 
Projects,  A.E.C.L. 

What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  the  age  of  peace-time  applications  of  atomic 
energy  to  such  places  as  the  tropics  is  here.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  fast 
and  how  wide-spread  the  CANDU  and  other  types  of  reactors  are  built  in  the 
Bahamas,  in  South  America  and  wherever  poor  people  need  them  to  move  into 
the  20th  century.  With  them,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  can  hope  to  be  first-hand 
witnesses  to  a new  deal  in  the  sharing  of  blessings  which  atomic  energy  promises 
to  bring  all  men.  Are  you  interested  in  being  there?  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATiON  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 

I 

I 

i 

i 
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mission  NEWS 


Yubari,  Japan  — Victims  of  the 
infantile  paralysis  epidemic  which 
struck  this  coal-mining  city  six  years 
ago  now  have  a special  school  of  their 
own. 

The  school  was  built  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  townspeople,  local 
governments  and  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Yubari  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  school  was  started  by  two 
American  Maryknollers  — Fathers 
Christopher  K.  Maino  and  Thomas  F. 
Guerin.  Two  years  ago  they  became 
aware  that  more  than  60  afflicted 
youngsters  were  retarded  not  only 
physically  but  mentally. 

Father  Guerin  returned  to  the 
United  States  where  he  began  a fund 
drive  for  the  school;  Father  Maino 
undertook  the  same  action  in  Japan. 

On  Nov.  1,  1967,  the  school  opened, 
and  the  children  are  commuting  daily 
from  their  homes  in  a new  school  bus. 
Staffing  the  school  are  Benedictine 
Sisters  and  a team  of  teachers  and 
specialists  recruited  from  the  Yubari 
area. 

“The  opening  of  the  school,”  said 
Father  Maino,  its  director,  “marked 
not  the  completion  of  a Church  project 
— but  the  beginning  of  helping  the 
people  attain  what  they  wanted.”  ■ 

(Tosei  News)  In  Japan,  a programme 
of  aid  is  available  to  all  physically 
handicapped  children.  It  is  sponsored 


by  the  Shriners,  a fraternal  society 
called  the  Order  of  the  Mystic  Sign. 

The  Shriners  in  Japan  are  pledged 
to  aid  physically  handicapped  children, 
either  Japanese  or  foreign.  Children 
handicapped  through  infantile  para- 
lysis or  accident  are  all  welcome  under 
this  scheme.  The  Shriners’  fraternity 
will  bring  any  physically  handicapped 
child  from  his  home  to  Tokyo  for  a 
medical  examination.  If  further  medi- 
cal help  is  possible  such  a child  will  be 
hospitalized  in  St.  Luke’s,  Tokyo, 
where  the  Shriners  sponsor  the  ortho- 
pedic section.  All  medical  and  trans- 
port fees  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
fraternity.  ■ 

Circulation  figures  of  4,825,605 
books  were  announced  by  the  Japan 
Bible  Society  for  1967.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  646,572  over  1966. 

Breaking  down  the  total  figure  into 
particulars,  the  society  during  the  last 
twelve-month  period  (Nov.  1966-Oct. 
1967)  distributed  169,559  Bibles; 
15,194  Old  Testaments;  590,120  New 
Testaments;  1,889,937  separate  books 
of  scripture;  4,946  braille  editions; 
2,148,875  selected  readings  and  6,974 
other  scripture-oriented  studies. 

With  a membership  of  450,000,  the 
Protestant  churches  mounted  a truly 
impressive  distribution  network,  with 
churches,  schools  and  book  stores  in 
urban  areas  playing  the  largest  part.  ■ 
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The  beginnings  of  the  Catechetical  Centre.  The  first  job  is  to  clear  the  jungle. 


PRELACY 

PROJECTS 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


TI)  ishop  Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  who  was 
consecrated  on  October  3,  1967  as 
the  first  bishop  of  the  prelacy  of  Ita- 
coatiara,  in  Amazonas,  Brazil,  has  about 
62,000  square  miles  of  territory  for 
which  he  is  responsible.  He  hopes  even- 
tually to  develop  many  of  the  interior 
towns,  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
boat,  going  up  tributaries  to  the  Amazon 
River.  However,  until  he  gets  a chance 
to  develop  them,  he  has  had  to  start 
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in  the  town  of  Itacoatiara,  a town  of 
about  15,000.  Here  is  what  he  has  been 
able  to  do  so  far. 

Shortly  after  Bishop  McHugh  arrived 
in  Itacoatiara  about  six  years  ago,  at 
which  time  he  was  not  a bishop  but 
was  the  superior  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
there,  he  applied  for  relief  food  from 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States, 
through  an  organization  known  as 
CARITAS.  The  food  arrived  almost 
immediately.  While  it  was  greatly 
appreciated  it  presented  a problem 
because  the  priests  didn’t  yet  know  the 
language  of  the  people  and  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  food  was  awkward. 
However,  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
charitable  project  which  has  since  grown 
considerably. 

Every  two  months,  the  prelacy  re- 
ceives approximately  100  bags  of  flour, 
100  boxes  of  powdered  milk,  100  cases 
of  cooking  oil,  50  sacks  of  cracked 
corn  and  some  medicine  for  the  clinic. 

The  food  is  distributed  to  the  people 
for  two  reasons:  to  relieve  them  of 
their  hunger,  and  to  give  them  an  incen- 
tive to  work  and  improve  their  way  of 
life.  Therefore,  it  is  distributed  in  the 
following  situations: 

1.  Old  people,  sick  people,  babies  and 
children  get  it  without  any  question. 

2.  People  building  houses,  toilets  or 
wells  receive  the  food  as  an  incen- 
tive to  carry  on  in  their  work. 

3.  Mothers’  Club  members  get  food 
for  their  children,  and  they  also  get 
the  sacks  and  wrappings  from  the 
food  to  make  clothes  for  them. 
Sometimes  they  also  sell  clothing 
to  raise  money  to  buy  things  like 
water  filters,  which  are  also  neces- 
sary for  the  health  of  their  children. 


4.  Anyone  suffering  from  an  emer- 
gency gets  food.  For  example,  when 
the  river  rises  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, villages  are  often  flooded.  In 
the  past  rainy  season,  5,000  families 
were  helped  through  CARITAS 
food. 

5.  Professors  get  food,  as  a bonus  with 
their  salary. 

6.  People  engaged  in  cleaning  the 
streets,  or  in  any  other  way  trying 
to  keep  the  town  clean  also  get  the 
food. 


Generally  the  results  of  this  food 
distribution  have  been  very  good,  but 
Bishop  McHugh  sees  it  only  as  a stop- 
gap — something  which  will  have  to  do 
until  the  people  have  been  able  to 
improve  their  standard  of  living  through 
community  development. 

A second  project  which  is  of  concern 
to  Bishop  McHugh,  is  the  development 
of  the  parochial  schools. 


When  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  first  came  to  Itacoatiara,  a 
community  of  sisters  known  as  the 
Dorothean  Sisters  were  teaching  in  one 
school  in  the  town  of  Itacoatiara.  These 
sisters  were  Brazilian  and  the  school 
they  operated  was  for  girls  only.  There 
was  no  school  for  boys.  Furthermore, 
the  monthly  tuition  was  too  high  for 
most  girls  to  afford. 

Father  McHugh  asked  the  nuns  to 
lower  the  tuition,  enlarge  their  school 
to  accommodate  more  girls  and  possibly 
bring  in  more  nuns  to  teach  a second 
school  for  boys.  However,  the  sisters 
were  not  able  to  do  this  so  Father 
McHugh  felt  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
replace  them  with  Precious  Blood  Sis- 
ters, also  Brazilians,  from  the  city  of 
Manaus.  These  sisters  lost  no  time  in 
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establishing  themselves  in  Itacoatiara, 
and  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

Through  a development  program 
which  followed  their  arrival,  the  sisters 
now  have  a primary  school  for  girls 
and  boys  in  which  they  teach  approxi- 
mately 400  students.  They  have  a 
secondary  school  also  for  girls  and  boys, 
attended  by  about  150  students.  Then 
there  is  a pedagogical  school,  attended 
by  40  high-school  graduates,  who  are 
being  taught  how  to  teach  so  that  they 
may  later  go  into  the  interior  towns 
to  set  up  little  schools  there. 

The  pedagogical  school,  when  it  is 


in  full  operation,  will  offer  a three-year 
course.  It  is  now  offering  the  first  of 
those  three  years.  Next  year  the  second 
phase  will  open,  and  the  following  year, 
the  third  year  will  also  be  open. 

Naturally  the  seven  sisters  do  not 
do  all  the  teaching.  They  are  assisted 
by  fifteen  professors. 

The  schools  operate  on  a shoe-string. 
The  Holy  Childhood  Association  sends 
an  annual  allotment.  Also,  in  the  prim- 
ary school  there  is  a tuition  fee  of 
$ 1 .00  a month.  In  the  secondary  school, 
the  fee  is  $2.00  a month,  and  in  the 
pedagogical  school  it  is  $3.00  a month. 
If  the  people  cannot  pay,  the  children 


The  existing  radio  station  in  Itacoatiara  is  a simple  one  that  reaches  ten  miles. 
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will  not  be  expelled.  But  if  the  people 
will  not  pay,  then  the  students  will  be 
expelled. 

With  this  school  system,  there  is  now 
no  reason  why  any  child  in  Itacoatiara 
should  not  receive  an  elementary  school 
education.  Naturally,  in  a town  of 
15,000  people,  the  population  of  Ita- 
coatiara, these  schools  are  not  enough 
to  accommodate  all  the  children  but 
there  are  six  government  primary 
schools  and  one  government  secondary 
school  besides  these  prelacy  schools. 
The  government  provides  no  financial 
assistance  for  the  prelacy  schools. 

The  same  school  buildings  are  used 
for  night  school.  In  the  beginning,  two 
years  ago,  the  night  classes  were  for 
adults  only,  and  today  there  are  be- 
tween 150  and  200  in  the  school.  The 
prelacy  gets  $20.00  a month  from  the 
government  and  Brazilian  social  agen- 
cies for  the  night-school  teachers’ 
salaries.  That  is  the  total  salary,  by  the 
way,  and  it  explains  why  the  prelacy 
gives  the  teachers  the  CARITAS  food 
as  a bonus. 

The  adults  that  attend  this  school  are 
for  the  most  part  completely  illiterate, 
and  they  frequently  have  to  be  shown 
how  to  hold  a pencil.  The  curriculum 
includes  courses  in  reading,  writing, 
mathematics  and  domestic  hygiene.  Al- 
though it  was  originally  opened  just  for 
adults,  children  fourteen  to  fifteen  years 
old  who  have  had  no  previous  educa- 
tion are  also  admitted.  These  children 
cannot  get  into  the  primary  school  and 
unless  they  are  admitted  to  the  night 
school  they  will  never  get  an  education. 

The  school  system  described  here 
exists  only  in  the  town  of  Itacoatiara, 
not  in  the  rest  of  the  prelacy.  Bishop 
McHugh  naturally  hopes  that  some  day 


a similar  system  can  be  set  up  in  many  ; 
of  the  other  towns,  but  at  the  moment  ‘ 
it’s  too  far  off  to  contemplate  it. 

Radio  schools,  which  are  in  operation 
in  some  other  parts  of  Brazil,  may 
eventually  reach  the  district  of  Itacoa- 
tiara. There  is  a radio  station  in  Itacoa- 
tiara, but  it  reaches  only  ten  miles 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  and 
would  be  unsuitable  for  educational 
broadcasting.  Educational  tapes  are 
available  however,  through  the  National 
Council  of  Bishops  in  Brazil. 

The  priests  in  Itacoatiara,  particu- 
larly Fr.  George  Marskell,  SFM,  give 
a radio  talk  each  Sunday  for  twenty 
minutes.  However,  Bishop  McHugh 
figures  that  they  probably  reach  more 
people  in  church  than  they  do  on  the 
radio. 

Because  of  the  improved  educational 
program  in  Itacoatiara,  there  is  now 
much  more  hope  for  the  development 
of  the  catechetical  program  — Bishop 
McHugh’s  foremost  concern.  He  feels 
that  the  development  of  the  prelacy 
of  Itacoatiara  depends  more  on  the 
catechetical  program  than  on  anything 
else. 

The  program  was  started  by  Father 
Bill  Smith,  SFM,  three  years  ago,  when 
he  brought  in  twenty  to  thirty  local 
people  who  seemed  most  qualified  to 
receive  training  as  catechists.  Since  the 
school  children  get  one  month’s  holi- 
days every  year.  Father  Smith  decided 
to  use  the  school  during  that  month  to 
train  the  catechists.  He  brought  hand- 
picked men  and  women  from  the  vari- 
ous towns  in  the  prelacy  and  taught  ^ 
them  himself  with  the  aid  of  the  sisters. 
The  complete  course  would  take  three 
months,  one  month  each  year,  plus 
week-long  refresher  courses.  Those 
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taking  the  course  are  men  and  women 
of  all  ages,  including  some  married 
couples. 

During  the  one-month  basic  course 
each  year,  they  stay  in  private  homes. 
Some  of  them  stay  in  the  parish  hall, 
and  some  of  the  girls  live  in  the  con- 
vent. The  catechists  represent  about 
twenty  places  within  the  limits  of  the 
prelacy.  Father  Smith  preferred  to  limit 
the  classes  to  twenty  or  thirty  members 
to  keep  the  contact  more  personal.  The 
catechists  get  elementary  courses  in 
financing  and  health  as  well  as  religion. 

The  people  in  each  of  the  prelacy 
communities  choose  their  own  cate- 
chists. In  this  way,  the  most  respected 
people  in  the  community  will  become 
j involved  in  the  growth  of  the  Church. 

] Their  transportation,  food  and  accom- 
I modation  are  provided  during  the 
1 course.  Bishop  McHugh  wants  to  ex- 
I pand  this  program  as  far  as  it  can  go, 
i because  the  towns  in  which  the  cate- 
I chists  are  now  working  have  already 
shown  a definite  improvement. 

In  the  interests  of  expanding  the 
program,  one  of  the  Precious  Blood 
nuns  was  sent  to  take  a full  year’s 
course  in  catechetical  study  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  On  her  return  she  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  catechetical  program  with 
one  of  the  Scarboro  priests.  Also,  on 
a three-acre  plot  of  land  just  on  the 
edge  of  town.  Bishop  McHugh  is  build- 
ing a catechetical  center.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  the  foundations  were  just 
being  poured  but  it  was  expected  to 
be  finished  by  March. 

That  building  will  be  used  for  all 
types  of  leadership  training  courses. 
For  example,  courses  will  be  offered 
in  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  child 
care,  farming,  and  anything  else  that 


Foreman  of  the  construction  of  the 
Catechetical  Centre  for  Itacoatiara. 


seems  important  to  the  development  of 
the  community.  However,  its  first  objec- 
tive is  to  provide  accommodation  for 
catechetical  training. 

Another  program  already  started  in 
the  prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  is  the  credit 
union  program.  This  is  truly  in  its 
infancy.  However,  if  it  can  be  developed 
it  offers  great  hope  for  socio-economic 
reform. 

Father  Mike  O’Kane  and  Father 
Tim  Ryan  started  the  Itacoatiara  credit 
union  shortly  after  they  arrived.  They 
set  up  a six-month  course  in  credit 
union  principles  for  selected  groups  of 
people.  The  membership  since  then  has 
grown  to  259.  And  there  is  a class 
every  Saturday,  attended  by  50  to  70 
people  interested  in  becoming  members. 
It’s  a very  informal  arrangement.  The 
formal  courses  will  begin  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  catechetical  center,  which 


[ 
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will  also  be  used  in  large  part  by  the 
credit  union. 

Probably  the  most  obvious  reason 
for  establishing  a credit  union  is  the 
fact  that  the  people  have  no  immediate 
credit  available  to  them  except  through 
loan  sharks,  who  charge  a phenomenally 
high  interest  rate.  Father  Louis  Hewer, 
SFM,  is  now  directing  the  credit  union 
and  he  hopes  very  shortly  to  set  up  a 
consumers’  cooperative  store.  The 
money  for  this  of  course  will  be  raised 
from  the  credit  union  members.  He  has 
sixty-eight  cooperative  members  now, 
all  enrolled  within  the  first  three  weeks. 
As  soon  as  he  has  100  credit  union 
members  enlisted  as  shareholders  in  the 
cooperative  store,  he  will  be  ready  to 
go  into  business. 

Probably  in  the  beginning  they  will 
use  a room  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  it 
will  be  open  only  to  members  of  the 
credit  union.  The  store  will  begin  by 
selling  five  or  six  basic  fast-moving 
articles,  for  example,  soap,  coffee,  etc. 
When  enough  educated  people  have 
been  attracted  to  it.  Father  Hewer  will 
turn  the  operation  over  to  them  entirely. 
However,  that  depends  on  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  credit  union,  and 
it’s  impossible  yet  to  say  when  the 
people  will  be  ready  to  assume  res- 
ponsibility. ■ 


HELP  WANTED 


Fr.  Gerald  Donovan  is  urgently  in 
need  of  financial  help  to  buy  materials 
for  Community  Development  and 
Social  Welfare  projects  in  his  parish  in 
the  Dominican  Repubic. 

Tools  required — ^Are  you  using  all  the 
tools  in  your  workshop?  Our  semin- 
arians would  welcome  any  new  or 
used  carpentry,  mechanical,  electrical 
tools  and  shop  supplies. 

Church  pews  are  needed  by  Fr.  Vin- 
cent Daniel  for  a new  church  at 
Manaus,  Brazil.  Perhaps  you  could 
donate  one  as  a memorial  to  a departed 
relative.  They  will  cost  $25  each. 

Fr.  Ernewein’s  poor  people  in  Limonal 
Dominican  Republic  are  clearing  the 
land  for  a chapel  which  they  will  build 
if  kind  friends  could  supply  the 
material.  Cost  — $ 1 ,500. 


Teenagers  are  a crowd  that  are  alike 
in  many  disrespects.  They  express  a 
burning  desire  to  be  different  by  dress- 
ing exactly  alike.  In  summer  they 
slam  shut  the  doors  they  left  open  all 
winter;  meal  time  is  when  they  sit 
down  to  continue  eating,  and  “tomor- 
row” is  their  greatest  labour-saving 
device. 


Fare  for  departing  missionaries: 

Fr.  O.  Dixon,  Brazil $286.00 

Fr.  B.  Manning,  Brazil $286.00 

Fr.  W.  Yorke,  Santo  Domingo  $178.00 
Fr.  G.  Sherry,  Santo  Domingo  $178.00 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont.  J 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 


Dear  Buds: 


I remember  when  I was  a little  child 
how  the  month  of  February  was  so  cold 
and  there  was  so  much  snow.  When 
we  would  awaken  in  the  morning  the 
windows  would  be  all  covered  with 
frost.  It  was  said  that  Jack  Frost  had 
come  during  the  night  and  blown  on  all 
the  windows. 

It  was  a time  when  you  could  wet 

[ your  finger  and  draw  faces  and  names 
on  the  frosty  window.  Then  when  your 
dad  lit  the  kitchen  stove  the  frost  would 
I melt  and  slide  down  the  kitchen  win- 
jdow  in  all  sorts  of  shining  shapes  and 
; sizes.  With  a good  imagination  you 
j could  create  a whole  world  of  make 
it  believe  of  people  and  things. 

\ Nowadays  in  the  cities  the  windows 
[don’t  have  frost  because  of  better  fur- 
Inaces,  but  you  Buds  who  live  in  the 
[country  mi^t  have  a chance  to  see 
[Jack  Frost  at  work  on  the  window. 

Did  you  know  that  St.  Theresa  loved 
now.  In  fact  when  she  went  to  enter 
the  convent  she  asked  God  to  grant  a 
ice  clean  snowfall  and  He  did.  I guess 
ittle  St.  Theresa  saw  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  the  new  snow  to  be  like 
er  soul  in  the  state  of  Grace. 


Father  Jim. 


Buds  of  the  month. 


S.S.  Asphodel,  Hastings  County. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Lois  MacLellan,  Ottawa.  “We  had  a 
bake  sale  today  and  Gail  Weatherdon 
our  Crusade  Leader  was  responsible. 
We  made  $12.21  for  the  missions.”  — 
Good  cooks,  Lois.  Congratulations! 


Mary  Beth  Roesch,  Northwood,  Ont. 
“I  teach  ponies  to  earn  money.  I deci- 
ded what  I give  to  you  is  just  a fair 
share  to  God.”  Thanks  Mary.  I bet  the 
ponies  like  you  too. 


Claire,  Jean  Denys  and  Melanie, 
Richibucto,  N.B.  “We  have  saved  for 
the  missions.  Hope  this  helps  some  little 
girls  and  boys.”  — Thanks,  Buds  and  it 
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Poetry 
of  Japan 

BAMBOOS 

Out  of  the  shimmering  earth 
The  bamboos  grow,  the  green 
Bamboos;  and  there,  below. 

Their  growing  roots  grow  lean 
As  thinlier  they  grow 
Until  their  tiny  tails, 

A glitter  of  hairlets,  make 
Veined  meshes,  flimsy  veils 
Incredibly  a-quake. 

Out  of  the  frozen  earth 
The  bamboos  grow,  the  tough 
Intent  bamboos  that  flow 
Sky-tall  with  an  almost  rough 
Interior  rage  to  grow. 

T o grow.  In  hardening  frost 
Their  knots  swell  hard  with  ooze. 

T o grow.  T he  blue  sky  crossed 
With  growth,  with  green  bamboos. 

Hagiwara  Sakutaro 


MIND’S  ROOM 

Never,  not  once  in  all  my  life. 

Have  I so  felt  inclined 

As  to  unlock  that  fastened  room 

That  lies  wi thin  the  mind. 

Now  it  is  time  for  audience. 

For  contact,  for  confiding 

But  no.  Tm  used  to  that  closed  room 
Where  long  Tve  lain  in  hiding.  ! 

TakamiJun 

FRUIT 

A crimson  fruit,  a fruit  on  a tree. 

T o see  it  is  to  understand 
How  perilously  man  is  manned. 

What  risks  he  runs  at  his  own  hand. 

Who  by  such  mere  delight  may  be 
Dismantled  into  thievery.  \ 

i 

Yamamura  Bocho  i 
AT  SEA 

So  take  account.  The  stars  are  seven. 
Seven  the  stars  that  nail  the  sky,  | 
Nine  the  golden  lighthouses 
And  round  the  rocks  the  ship  goes  by  ' 
White  oysters  spawn  past  numbering:  ■ j 
But  I the  single,  lonely  I.  jB  ^ 

Saijo  Ya^  | 
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Fr.  Gerald  Doyle,  SFM,  Toronto,  Ont., 
has  spent  many  years  on  the  missions. 
He  is  now  stationed  at  our  headquar- 
ters: Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
Scar  boro,  Ont. 


I Remember 


Tn  the  late  Thirties  I was  in  Lishui,  Chekiang,  the  headquarters  of  our 
Scarboro  Mission  in  China.  Shanghai,  a few  hundred  miles  to  the 
north,  had  fallen  to  the  Japanese,  but  life  in  Lishui  was  peaceful;  until 
one  afternoon  several  airplanes  flew  overhead. 

Together  with  a few  of  the  priests  I left  the  rectory  and  walked  out  in 
the  patio  for  a better  view  of  the  planes  as  they  passed  over  the  air 
field  north  of  the  city.  I thought  they  were  Chinese  planes,  circling  for  a 
landing  — and  then  I saw  black  objects  fall  from  the  planes,  followed 
by  loud  explosions. 

The  Japanese  had  bombed  Lishui! 

Next  day  the  building  of  primitive  air-raid  shelters  was  started,  but 
before  they  were  completed  Lishui  was  raided  again  and  again.  A 
favorite  place  of  refuge  was  under  the  school,  built  of  stone  and  brick. 
The  rattle  of  machine  gun  strafing  was  nerve  racking,  and  a certain  red 
nosed  plane  seemed  to  be  everywhere. 

However,  after  a few  weeks  it  was  evident  that  refuge  in  our  primitive 
air-raid  shelters  and  under  buildings  would  be  no  protection  against  a 
direct  hit  by  a bomb.  So  soon  an  air-raid  warning  was  the  signal  for  an 
exodus  from  the  city,  across  the  river  into  the  relative  safety  of  the 
country. 

For  the  next  several  years  peace  was  to  be  but  a memory  in  Lishui!  ■ 

Gerald  Doyle,  SFM 
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Who  knows?  Especially  on  the  mis- 
sions, we  don’t  know  what’s  ahead. 
We  try  to  draw  up  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  the  future,  but  things 
change  pretty  quickly  sometimes  — 
an  opportunity  suddenly  appears;  a 

catastrophe  hits;  somebody  gets  a 

a 

new  idea.  How  should  a missionary 
react?  He  has  to  make  a judg- 
ment based  on  his  experience  and 
training.  That’s  why  it’s  best  to 
leave  it  to  him. 

And  that’s  why  we  ask  you,  if  you 
can,  to  send  us  donations  marked . 
"to  be  used  wherever  it  is  most 
needed.’’  This  gives  the  missionary 
a free  hand  to  use  his  financial  sup- 
port in  the  most  practical  way.  Thank 
you  very  much.  j 

THE  SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont.  | 


missions 


O 


Sorry  Father! 


We  realize  this  makes  things 
awkward  for  you,  but  in  the  airline 
business  we  have  this  crazy  iittie  j 
ruie:  Unless  you  have  a ticket  you 
can’t  get  on  the  plane.  And  being  a ; 
missionary  flying  home  to  ScarboroW 
for  your  General  Chapter  this 
summer  doesn't  make  any  difference 
to  us  — even  if  it  does  oniy  happen 
once  every  ten  years. 

it’s  tough  ali  right  that  Scarboro 
Missions,  or  whatever  it’s  caiied, 
has  to  fly  35  of  you  home  for  this 
meeting.  Like  you  say,  that  sure 
puts  a dent  in  the  old  budget.  But 
we’ve  got  our  rules  Father,  and  if 
your  Society  can’t  afford  to  buy  you 
a ticket  you’d  better  try  to  find  ; 
someone  else  who  can.  i 

Ask  around  and  see  what  you  can 
come  up  with,  then  call  us  again. 

OK?  And  remember,  $700  a piece 
Is  our  rock-bottom  minimum. 
Lotsaiuck. 
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EDITORIAL 


Think  About  This 

A poem  by  Dr.  Howard  Trueman,  Executive  Director  of  Canadian 

Hunger  Foundation: 

I am  HUNGER  — 

I am  the  denial  of  man’s  basic  need, 

the  child’s  first  right, 

food  to  maintain  life 

in  the  body  in  which  he  was  born. 

I am  HUNGER  — 

When  the  monsoons  fail 

and  the  hot  winds  blow  across  the  dusty  fields, 

when  the  ripening  grain  withers  in  the  head, 

when  the  lean  cattle  bellow  at  the  dry  watering  place 

then  I stalk  the  land. 

I have  many  servants; 

the  locusts  swarming  across  the  burning  plains, 
the  disease  in  the  growing  plants, 
the  wasting  sickness  in  the  livestock. 

I am  HUNGER  — 

I come  to  mankind  in  many  forms: 
in  foods  that  lack  protective  virtues, 
in  foods  that  are  deficient  in  bone-building  minerals, 
in  foods  that  fill  the  belly 
but  lack  the  protein  for  normal  growth. 

I take  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  and  children, 
and  twist  them  and  torture  them  and  corrupt  them 
until  it  is  a travesty  to  say 
that  they  were  ever  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

I am  HUNGER  — 

I take  away  from  my  victims 
the  strength  to  help  themselves, 
to  grow  the  food  they  need, 
to  rule  themselves  for  the  common  welfare. 

I take  away  even  the  simple  desire 
to  walk  the  good  earth  in  strength  and  gladness. 

I am  HUNGER  — 
and  I hold  sway 
over  half  of  all  mankind.  ■ 
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Japan’s  over-90  million  population  complicates  the  job  of  witnessing  to  anything. 


YOU  ARE  WITNESSES  . . . 

Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


Tt  has  always  amused  me  to  watch  the 
children  playing  in  the  front  yard  of 
the  church.  They  shout  in  loud  shrill 
tones  for  the  sheer  thrill  of  hearing 
their  own  voices.  And  when  one  of 
their  number  is  lucky  enough  to 
stumble  on  a particularly  rhythmical 
phrase,  you  can  bet  your  life  that  you’ll 


hear  it  over  and  over  again.  The  little 
boy  or  girl  is  saying:  “Listen  to  me. 
I’m  alive.  It’s  me.  I’m  real.  It’s  won- 
derful.” 

And  in  this  way  that  little  boy  or  girl 
becomes  a very  effective  witness  to  life 
. . . new  life. 

In  these  days  when  the  Church  is 
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striving  as  never  before  to  hear  the 
cry  of  specialized  man,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  Christians  realize  who 
we  are  and  what  we  must  do. 

One  day,  when  I was  thinking  about 
this  identity  crisis  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a priest,  I was  treated  to  a 
kaleidoscopic  version  of  witness  all 
around  me. 

In  the  department  store  there  was 
a young  pitchman  demonstrating  a 
new  cleaner  that  would  clean  anything. 
He  had  a very  effective  “come  - on” 
patter  and  soon  there  was  a good 
crowd  gathered  around  him.  It  was 
obvious  that  very  few  people  were  in- 
terested in  the  cleaning  process  as 
such.  But  we  were  all  very  much  in- 
terested in  that  young  man.  We  all 
wanted  to  see  to  what  creative  lengths 
he  would  be  willing  to  go  to  convince 


us  that  his  was  the  best  polish  on  the 
market.  Towards  the  end  of  his  talk, 
there  were  only  about  three  or  four 
people  left.  The  young  salesman  wasn’t 
losing  any  time  weeping  over  the  de- 
parted, he  was  concentrating  all  his 
efforts  on  those  people  who  remained. 
He  knew  that  eventually  he  would 
surely  win  them  over. 

Leaving  the  department  store,  1 
climbed  the  stairs  of  the  overpass  in 
front  of  Osaka  Station.  As  usual  there 
were  three  or  four  interesting  groups 
of  people  gathered  at  different  points 
along  the  walk.  j 

One  young  man  was  hoarse  from  a , 
full  day  of  blasting  his  voice  into  a 
hand  microphone  in  the  face  of  pre-  I; 
vailing  winds:  “American  soldiers,  gel  i 
out  of  Viet  Nam!”  His  was  a simple  j 
message.  He  knew  what  he  wanted.  ! 
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Another  group  of  people  was  clus- 
tered around  a man  sitting  on  the  side- 
walk writing  his  message  out  with  a 
piece  of  chalk.  Our  curiosity  demanded 
that  people  wait  to  see  what  his  mes- 
sage was  and  so  he  wrote  very  slowly 
and  deliberately. 

Another  few  steps  along  the  same 
overpass  there  was  a man  standing  up 
in  true  Hyde  Park  fashion,  denouncing 
the  capitalists  and  bemoaning  the  fate 
of  the  poor  salary  man  of  Japan.  He 
had  a very  effective  gimmick  for  at- 
tracting crowds:  He  would  shout  out 
just  one  word  and  then  remain  silent 
for  perhaps  one  or  two  minutes  and 
then  he  would  shout  out  another  word. 
I couldn’t  tear  myself  away. 

Some  tall  young  foreigners  were  at- 
tracting considerable  attention  in  the 
center  of  the  overpass  as  they  handed 
out  a leaflet  of  some  kind.  When  I 
picked  one  of  the  leaflets  up  off  the 
ground,  I noticed  that  the  overpass  was 
covered  with  them  as  well  as  the  anti- 
war leaflet.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  in- 
vitation to  the  next  English  class  at 
the  Seventh  Day  Adventists’  thriving 
English  Academy  in  downtown  Osaka. 

As  I proceeded  to  walk  down  the 
stairs  towards  the  train  station,  there 
was  a man  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  beating  two  sticks  together  in  a 
regular  cadence  and  reciting  over  and 
over  again  the  same  invocation.  He 
was  standing  beside  a colourful  sign 
that  indicated  to  one  and  all  that  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  one  of 
the  new  religions  of  Japan.  Nobody 
seemed  surprised  to  see  him.  Nobody 
stopped  to  talk  to  him.  In  fact  most 
people  never  even  looked  at  him.  But 
he  was  there.  He  was  a witness. 


Public  demonstrations  express  identity. 


Just  across  the  way  from  the  main 
train  station  in  Osaka  is  a restaurant 
that  specializes  in  noodles.  And  every 
hour  or  so  a young  man  appears  in  a 
picture  window  in  front  of  the  res- 
taurant. Often  it  is  very  difficult  to  see 
him  because  of  the  crowds  of  people 
gathered  in  front  of  the  window  for  the 
show.  And  it  is  a show!  With  all  the 
professional  aplomb  of  an  expert  show- 
man he  very  deftly  bounces,  stretches, 
swings,  scoops  and  dips  a mountain  of 
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Even  the  man  with  his  homemade  paper  “flicker  set”  has  a message  to  preach. 


dough  piled  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him.  In  spite  of  all  his  antics  I have 
never  seen  a person  go  into  the  shop. 
It’s  obvious,  however,  that  the  young 
man  plays  a big  part  in  the  current 
popularity  of  the  restaurant. 

Sometimes  when  missionaries,  work- 
ing in  Japan,  stop  to  think  that  not 
even  one  percent  of  the  population  is 
Christian,  they  become  a little  discour- 
aged. With  this  fact  in  mind,  one  day 
I had  a talk  with  the  local  manager  of 
the  Addressograph  Machines  Incor- 
porated of  Japan.  He  had  invited  me 
down  to  the  office  in  order  to  show  me 
some  of  the  latest  developments  in  the 
art  of  duplicating.  He  knew  I wasn’t  in 
the  market  for  his  product  and  yet  he 
very  kindly  gave  me  an  hour  of  his 
time.  I found  it  most  enlightening. 

He  told  me  quite  frankly  at  the  out- 
set that  business  was  slow.  His  com- 


pany was  a newcomer  to  Japan  and 
had  not  yet  caught  the  public  fancy. 
So  far  they  had  sold  only  six  major 
units  in  the  whole  of  Central  Japan. 
However,  when  a product  retails  at 
$25,000,  the  sale  of  even  one  unit  can 
mean  a mammoth  commission  for 
some  salesman. 

He  told  me  that  his  salesmen  were 
picked  men  sent  out  into  the  different 
areas  to  make  contact  first  of  all  with 
the  various  printing  associations.  In 
this  way  they  were  able,  by  good  will, 
to  establish  contact  with  the  companies 
doing  the  most  printing  and  thus,  even-  j 
tually  sell  a unit.  However,  it  was  ob- 
vious  from  my  talk  with  the  manager  [ 
of  Addressograph  Inc.  that  they  do  not  f 
count  on  selling  a lot  of  those  big  units  : 
but  rely  mostly  on  a more  inexpensive 
line  of  small  duplicating  units  in  order  ! 
to  stay  in  business.  | 
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Without  effective  salesmen  in  the 
different  areas,  those  addressograph 
machines  would  simply  gather  dust  in 
a very  ornate  downtown  office  in 
Osaka. 

According  to  the  manager  of  Ad- 
dressograph Inc.,  if  the  salesman  be- 
lieves that  he  has  the  finest  product  on 
the  market,  he’ll  sell  every  chance  he 
gets  and  he’ll  make  every  contact 
count. 

Missionaries  in  Japan  are  witnesses 
and  salesmen.  If  we  can  provide  a serv- 
ice for  the  people  around  us  then  they 
may,  through  that  service,  come  to 
know  God  who  came  into  this  world 
to  serve.  When  we  talk  to  people  about 
God  and  his  love  for  them  and  they 
still  turn  away,  then,  maybe  we  have  to 
settle  for  good  public  relations  until 
such  time  as  the  climate  is  right  for 
God  to  speak  directly  to  them.  With  all 
this  in  mind,  priests,  sisters  and  lay 
missionaries  in  Japan  are  trying  various 
experiments  to  draw  closer  to  the  man 
on  the  street  and  his  problems.  Some 
priests  and  sisters  are  going  into  spe- 
cialized tasks  to  make  new  contacts. 

Not  everyone  we  meet  becomes  a 
baptized  Christian.  Many  of  them,  un- 
fortunately, we’ll  never  see  again.  But 
if  our  missionary  “sidelines”  are  all 
motivated  by  the  same  love  that  Our 
Lord  had  for  the  men  and  women 
around  Him,  then  even  teaching  Eng- 
lish to  primary  school  children  or  get- 
ting out  and  attending  the  town  meet- 
ings can  be  very  effective  Christian 
witness.  The  people  of  Athens  laughed 
at  Paul  when  he  used  arguments  to 
lead  them  to  Christ,  but  they  admired 
him  when  they  saw  that  his  whole  life 
radiated  the  Master  who  was  the  great- 
est lover  this  world  has  ever  known.  M 


DONT  FORGET 


Remember  that  calender  we  sent 
you  a few  months  ago  — the  one 
with  an  envelope  for  each  month  of 
the  year?  Well  please  don’t  forget 
to  send  the  envelopes  back  to  us. 
Really,  that  was  the  whole  idea. 

You  see,  we  have  certain  expenses 
to  meet  each  month.  Little  things 
like  the  oat  bill  for  our  horses  in  The 
Dominican  Republic:  the  pig-feed 
bill  for  our  piggeries  in  The  Philip- 
pines; the  water  bill  for  our  Japanese 
baths;  the  insect-spray  bill  for  our 
houses  in  Guyana:  and  the  pop  bill 
for  the  hot,  dry  season  up  the 
Amazon. 

Your  monthly  contributions  would 
be  such  a help.  Thanks. 

Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 
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POOR  PEOPLE  HAVE  OAOIES  ...  OUT  THEY  DIE  OF  DISEASE 

T n a recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Mr.  William  Buckley,  Jr.,  comes 
^ out  strongly  in  favour  of  rich  people.  His  arguments  are  forceful,  learned  and 
vTonvincing  but  despite  all  that  he  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  awe-inspiring 
wisdom  of  very  young  men  and  ladies.  They  speak  their  mind  on  Page  12  of  the 
lame  issue. 

For  example,  Liz,  who  is  a mere  six  years  old  but  extremely  wise-looking, 
states  that  if  she  were  rich  she’d  have  a baby,  and  then  she  goes  on  to  another 
deeper  and  even  wiser  statement:  Poor  people  have  babies  but  they  die  of  disease. 
Both  of  these  viewpoints  show  the  way  our  modern  children  really  think  . . . and 
It  almost  frightens  you  to  realize  that  they  are  so  right. 

What  Liz  is  telling  us  is  that  the  rich  don’t  have  enough  children  while  the 
poor  have  too  many.  She  is  appealing  to  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  to  be  less 
selfish  about  the  vital  role  of  parenthood.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  . . . this  is 
the  first  phrase  that  comes  to  your  mind  as  you  read  the  thoughts  of  the  thirteen 
children  ranging  in  age  from  five  years  to  thirteen  years  in  a very  penetrating  but 
funny  article  by  Ann  Bayer.  Children  are  not  hampered  by  the  need  to  use  big 
words.  They  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  with  such  piercing  directness  and 
blinding  clarity  that  you  are  left  wondering  why  you  never  thought  about  it  like 
that  before. 

In  the  developing  countries  of  the  world  where  the  Scarboro  Fathers  wrestle 
with  the  problems  of  over-population,  disease,  poverty,  and  malnutrition  there  is 
need  for  clear  thinking  like  that  of  Liz.  Maybe  you  would  like  to  find  out  about  our 
solution.  If  so.  please  fill  out  the  coupon  if  you  are  a male  and  in  Grade  6 or 
higher.  ■ 
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BOYS:  Join  Scarboro 's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB. 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd.. 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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Anywhere  in  the  world,  children  have  an  appeal  of  their  own. 


PROJECT  MEXICO 

Tom  Mahoney,  Seminarian 


'"Phis  summer  approximately  150  uni- 
^ versity  students  will  spend  their 
vacation  in  Mexico.  They  will  be  work- 
ing on  “Project  Mexico”  or,  as  it  is 
officially  known,  The  Conference  on 
Inter  - American  Students  Projects. 
(CIASP.)  These  CIASPers  will  be 
situated  in  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  north 
of  Mexico  City.  Within  a specified 


area,  they  will  be  working  out  of  five 
towns — Pisaflores,  San  Nicholas,  Tian 
guistengo,  Xochicoatlan,  and  PetuciJ 
and  several  neighbouring  villages  called 
ranchos  in  the  surrounding  mountains 
Project  Mexico  is  spreading  not  onl> 
into  Latin  America  but  across  Canada 
Since  its  origin  in  Canada  five  years 
ago,  it  has  spread  west  from  Toronto 
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to  British  Columbia  and  east  to  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia.  CIASP  is  an  organi- 
zation completely  run  by  the  students. 
It  is  based  on  the  ideal  of  community 
development  and  personal  growth:  the 
community  development  helps  the 
Mexicans  and  through  the  experience 
of  helping  others,  the  students  them- 
selves grow. 

The  reasons  why  students  want  to 
go  to  Mexico  vary  with  each  individual, 
but  there  is  a surprising  similarity  in 
their  motives.  The  experience  of  living 
in  another  culture  is  a typical  reason. 
There  is  a spirit  of  adventure  in  this 
but  it  does  not  exhaust  the  depth  of  the 
motive.  The  CIASPer  has  a sincere  de- 
sire to  give  — to  do  something  for 
other  people  where  the  need  is  most 
urgent.  This  can  stem  from  a basic  love 
for  people  and  a desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  them  just  because  they  are 
persons,  or  it  may  be  a more  specifi- 
cally Christian  motive,  seeing  the  pro- 
ject as  an  opportunity  for  truly  Chris- 
tian living.  Every  CIASPer  feels,  in  a 
very  real  way,  that  he  must  do  his  part 
in  overcoming  the  barriers  which  pre- 
vent others  from  living  a full  human 
existence. 

The  university  student  who  goes  to 
Mexico  must  give  himself.  This  starts 
in  Canada.  The  most  fundamental  pre- 
paration is  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
language.  Without  this,  he  would  be 
useless  in  Mexico  since  his  work  is 
done  directly  with  the  people. 

For  the  CIASPer  a good  knowledge 
of  the  country  itself  is  also  vital. 
Mexico  today  is  the  outgrowth  of 
bloodshed,  revolution,  and  foreign  in- 
fluence. This  very  confused  history  is 
foreign  to  the  student.  The  values  of 
the  people  and  their  way  of  life  are 


the  result  of  their  history.  To  step  into 
this  situation  without  a knowledge  of 
its  background  would  be  disastrous. 

Their  attitude  to  life  and  death  is 
often  fatalistic.  An  expression  that 
brings  out  this  point  is  the  often-heard, 
“Si  Dios  quiere”  — “If  that’s  how  God 
wants  it  then  it’s  fine  with  me.”  Basic- 
ally this  should  be  the  Christian  atti- 
tude to  existence,  but  the  Mexicans 
sometimes  push  it  to  an  extreme.  For 
them  it  often  means  that  since  things 
are  as  they  are,  then  this  must  be  the 
way  God  wants  it,  so  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  change  the  present  situation. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  this  basic  at- 
titude there  comes  a healthy  acceptance 
of  the  fact  of  death  — an  invaluable 
lesson  for  those  of  us  who  really  have 
a hard  time  coping  with  such  a fact. 

Rural  life  in  Mexico  is  an  agricul- 
tural society  which  grows  just  enough 
corn  and  beans  for  survival.  A family’s 
living  quarters  may  be  no  more  than 
a thatched  hut.  However,  we  must  not 
overemphasize  the  poverty  because  this 
would  not  give  Mexico  credit  for  the 
richness  it  possesses.  Extreme  poverty 
does  exist  but  the  CIASPer  is  more 
concerned  with  what  he  can  do 
about  it. 

The  first  task  of  the  student  in  the 
rancho  is  to  evaluate  the  needs  of  the 
people.  This  has  been  started  back  in 
Canada;  in  consultation  with  the  stu- 
dents who  have  worked  in  the  same 
rancho  before  him,  he  has  obtained  a 
good  idea  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished,  the  problems  unique  to 
it,  etc.  With  this  background  he  can 
make  his  decision  on  how  to  best  help. 

Often,  however,  the  most  obvious 
problem,  for  example,  the  improvement 
of  a poor  water  supply,  is  the  problem 
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which  should  not  be  solved.  The 
farmer  himself  must  want  the  problem 
solved,  and  only  then  can  the  student 
act  as  catalyst  by  encouraging  and 
helping  the  Mexican  but  never  doing 
the  work  for  him. 

Students  in  San  Rafael,  Escondida, 
and  El  Rayo,  last  summer,  served  as 
catalysts  of  progress.  They  introduced 
the  villagers  to  an  agricultural  expert 
who  taught  his  countrymen  how  to 
plant  badly  needed  vegetable  gardens. 
Students  in  Xochicoatlan  and  Tian- 
giustenga  helped  the  people  make  con- 
tact with  the  services  of  the  State 
Health  and  Assistance  Secretariat. 
Barranca  Arriba  now  has  a school 
teacher  and  San  Nicholas  a corn  co- 
operative, thanks  to  student  help. 

This  summer,  students  will  work  for 
the  first  time  in  Pachuca,  the  state 
capital.  There,  important  government 
and  other  social  agencies  are  located 
but  they  are  practically  unknown  to 
the  people.  A full-time  social  worker 
and  Mexican  university  students  will 
aid  the  CIASP  co-ordinating  team  in 
Mexico  City  and  they  should  prove  a 
tremendous  asset  in  the  process  of 
uniting  people  with  the  available  re- 
sources. 

Everywhere,  alphabet  classes,  re- 
creational activities,  home  visiting, 
women’s  sewing  groups,  and  hygiene 
and  nutrition  projects  will  continue. 

Because  of  the  students’  short  stay 
in  Mexico,  it  is  difficult  to  effect  any 
earth-shaking  changes  in  the  Mexican 
society.  However,  CIASPers  believe  in 
the  elevation  of  the  human  person.  It 
is  impossible  to  separate  this  from  so- 
cial development  since  it  is  through  the 
latter,  even  if  it  is  in  a small  way,  that 
they  hope  to  get  to  the  farmer. 


So  many  questions  expressed  in  these  eyes. 

By  doing  what  they  can  to  help  the 
Mexican  in  his  living  situation,  they 
hope  to  establish  friendship.  If  mu- 
tual understanding,  respect,  and  love 
emerges,  the  work  has  been  worth- 
while. As  Mary  Hayes,  a University  of 
Toronto  student  and  a CIASP  veteran 
put  it,  “I  personally  feel  that  the  most 
important  thing  is  the  bond  of  friend- 
ship that  develops  between  people  of 
contrasting  cultures.  The  fact  that  we 
are  interested  enough  to  give  our  time 
make  a strong  impression  on  the  people 
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Judi  Girvan,  of  The  University  of  Western  Ontario,  teaching  in  El  Rayo,  Mexico. 


we  work  with.  And  they  give  us  Mexi- 
can hospitality!” 

Mexican  hospitality!  A simple  ex- 
pression like  “mi  casa  es  su  casa”  (my 
home  is  your  home)  means  so  much  to 
the  Canadian  foreigner.  When  a Mexi- 
can offers  you  his  hospitality  he  wants 
to  give  you  everything  he  owns — ^which 
isn’t  usually  very  much  but  is  every- 
thing for  him. 

In  each  village  the  students  do  a 
great  deal  of  home  visiting.  The  people 
consider  it  an  honour  to  have  a student 
visit  them  and,  almost  invariably,  as 
the  student  is  leaving  their  house,  they 
ask  him  when  he  is  coming  back.  This 
often  dumbfounds  the  student  as  he 


has  done  nothing  but  drink  their  coffee 
and  stumble  through  what  he  may 
have  thought  was  a very  stilted  con- 
versation. But  he  has  taken  time  to  be 
with  the  people,  and  they  are  grateful 
for  that. 

If  you  conclude  from  this  that  the 
Canadian  student  profits  more  from 
this  experience  than  do  the  Mexicans,  . 
you  are  right.  The  CIASPers  cannot  , 
see  for  themselves  what  has  been  ac-^*^ 
complished  in  Mexico  and  they  cannot 
anticipate  the  effect  that  their  being  ^ 
there  will  have.  However,  each  one 
knows  that  this  is  very  minute  in  pro-5 
portion  to  the  personal  growth  they  f 
themselves  receive  from  it.  ■ _ 
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mission 


Four  Scarboro  Fathers  were  hon- 
oured in  a Departure  Ceremony  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary, 
Sunday,  Feb.  4,  prior  to  their  departure 
for  the  missions.  The  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate to  Canada,  Most  Rev.  Emanuele 
Clarizio,  D.D.  concelebrated  the  Mass 
with  the  departing  priests  and  Very  Rev. 
Francis  Diemert,  SFM,  superior  general 
and  Rev.  Joseph  McNamara,  SFM, 
rector  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary. 

Attending  the  Mass  were  Most  Rev. 
Philip  Pocock,  D.D.,  coadjutor  arch- 
bishop of  Toronto,  and  Most  Rev. 
Isidore  Borecky,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Eparchy  of  Toronto. 

The  sermon  for  the  occasion  was 
preached  by  the  Apostolic  Delegate.  He 
recalled,  with  admiration,  the  heroic 
death  of  Rev.  Arthur  MacKinnon,  SFM, 
martyred  during  the  1965  civil  war  in 
The  Dominican  Republic.  At  that  time. 
Archbishop  Clarizio  was  Papal  Nuncio 
to  that  country. 

Immediately  after  the  epistle,  the 
Mass  was  interrupted  while  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegate  blessed  and  distributed 
the  priests’  missionary  crucifixes.  The 
four  priests  then  renewed  their  oath  of 
membership  in  The  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  and  gave  their  blessings 
to  the  congregation. 


The  departing  priests  were:  Rev 
Omar  Dixon,  SFM,  South  Harbour. 
N.S.,  and  Rev.  Bryan  Manning,  SFM. 
London,  Ont.,  both  assigned  to  Brazil: 
and  Rev.  Gerald  Sherry,  SFM,  Kinkora. 
P.E.I.  and  Rev.  Wayne  Yorke,  SFM, 
Glace  Bay,  N.S.,  both  assigned  to  The 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  four  are  members  of  a class  of 
seven  priests  ordained  in  August,  1966 
After  completing  a final  year  of  studies 
at  the  seminary,  three  of  the  class  left 
immediately  for  the  missions.  But  since 
these  four  had  been  assigned  to  Latin 
America,  they  were  required  to  take  a 
post-graduate  course  in  language  and 
orientation  at  The  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society’s  Latin  American  In- 
stitute, St.  Marys,  Ont.  ^ 

Most  Rev.  Malcolm  A.  MacEachern. 
D.D.,  bishop  of  Charlottetown,  P.E.I., 
has  signed  a contract  with  The  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  whereby  priest 
volunteers  for  Latin  American  from  his 
diocese  will  work  in  conjunction  with 
The  Scarboro  Fathers.  Through  thi^ 
arrangement,  the  volunteers  will  profit 
by  the  experience  of  veteran  mission- 
aries and  will  be  assured  the  companion- 
ship of  Canadian  priests  in  their  new 
missions.  M 
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ITS  BETTER  THAN  IT  WAS 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


Tt  was  a very  hot  October  afternoon 
^ in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  It  was  also 
the  dry  season.  Bishop  Paul  McHugh, 
prelate  of  Itacoatiara,  could  recall  only 
; one  decent  rainfall  within  the  previous 
I month.  The  Amazon  River  which,  at 
Itacoatiara,  had  risen  about  forty  feet 
i during  the  rainy  season  had  since  re- 
. ceded  to  its  dry-season  low  level.  (But 
. it  was  still  plenty  deep  enough  to 
I handle  the  ocean-going  freighters  and 
passenger  boats  that  entered  its  mouth 


over  900  miles  away.) 

In  the  early  afternoon,  when  the  sun 
swung  into  a position  almost  directly 
overhead,  most  of  the  adults  either 
stayed  in  their  homes,  or  conversed 
quietly  under  the  shade  trees  in  the 
town’s  central  park.  But  the  young 
boys  didn’t  seem  to  mind  the  heat  at 
all.  Or  if  they  did,  their  Brazilian  love 
for  soccer  made  them  oblivious  to  it. 
Brazilians  play  soccer  the  way  Cana- 
dians play  hockey  — in  organized 
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leagues  or  in  little  pick-up  teams  play- 
ing in  back  alleys,  using  rocks  for  goal 
posts. 

Suddenly,  and  with  no  warning,  a 
stiff  breeze  came  up.  Within  five  min- 
utes it  grew  to  a violent  wind,  tearing 
branches  off  some  of  the  nearby  trees 
and  ripping  a section  off  the  roof  of 
St.  Joseph‘s  convent.  Then  it  started  to 
rain  — very  heavily.  The  boys  broke 
up  their  soccer  game  and  ran  for  shel- 
ter while  Bishop  McHugh  and  I,  from 
his  verandah,  watched  the  town  hold 
on  for  dear  life  under  the  pressure  of 
this  unexpected  bath. 

It  was  over  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
and  the  bishop,  who  was  preparing  to 
drive  100  miles  to  Manaus,  was  thank- 
ful that  the  rain  would  have  cooled  the 
air  and  settled  the  road  dust.  Then  the 
phone  rang. 

It  was  from  the  nearby  hospital  run 
by  the  St.  Joseph  Sisters.  A young  boy, 
running  home  in  the  rain,  had  been 
hurt.  Could  one  of  the  priests  come 
over  to  the  hospital?  Fr.  Louis  Hewer, 
SFM,  left  for  the  hospital  immediately 
and  the  bishop  intended  to  drop  over 
a few  minutes  later  on  his  way  out  of 
town  to  Manaus.  When  the  bishop  did 
go,  I accompanied  him  to  the  hospital. 
We  met  Fr.  Hewer,  who  was  leaving 
as  we  arrived,  and  he  told  us  briefly 
that  the  hoy’s  legs  were  broken,  but  his 
information  wasn’t  enough  to  prepare 
us  for  what  we  saw  as  we  entered  the 
small  operating  room. 

The  boy  on  the  operating  table 
looked  to  me  to  be  about  twelve  years 
old  — very  handsome  and  much  more 
muscular  than  a twelve-year-old  Cana- 
dian would  be,  because  even  at  that 
age  he  had  already  done  more  than  his 
share  of  heavy  manual  labour.  He  was 


still  wet  from  the  rain  and  his  father, 
with  trousers  soaked  in  blood,  hugged 
him  and  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
“Thank  God  he  wasn’t  killed.” 

His  legs  were  covered  with  a sheet, 
but  at  our  request  the  nurse  uncovered 
them.  The  doctor  had  applied  a tour- 
nique  around  each  thigh  to  stop  the 
bleeding.  The  left  leg,  below  the  knee 
was  horribly  smashed.  The  shin  bone 
protruded  from  the  flesh  like  a shiny 
piece  of  splintered  ivory.  The  foot  was 
crushed  and  was  now  attached  to  the 
leg  only  by  a few  brilliant  red  tendons 
and  ripped  muscles 

The  right  leg  was  less  seriously  dam- 
aged although  the  foot  was  badly  rip- 
ped and  at  least  one  toe  was  crushed. 
He  would  never  play  soccer  again.  In 
fact,  it  was  hard  to  visualize  what  he 
could  do  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
Brazilian  jungle  town  with  so  few  op- 
portunities even  for  healthy  people. 

The  doctor  was  preparing  to  ampu- 
tate the  boy’s  left  leg  and  was  hoping 
to  save  enough  of  the  right  foot  to 
allow  for  skin  grafting  in  the  hospital 
in  Manaus. 

While  we  were  still  there,  the  boy’s 
mother  arrived.  When  she  saw  the  in- 
juries, she  became  hysterical  and  fell 
on  the  floor  in  agony.  The  boy,  ap- 
parently quite  calm  but  actually  stun- 
ned by  shock,  tried  to  console  his 
parents,  assuring  them  that  “I’ll  be  all 
right.”  But  he  wouldn’t  be,  and  every- 
one there  but  him  knew  it  too  clearly. 

He  and  his  father  had  been  running 
home  to  escape  from  the  rain.  As  they 
passed  a partially  constructed  building,  • 
the  wind  and  rain  smashed  one  of  the  | ^ 
brick  walls.  In  an  instant,  the  bricks  1 
were  hurled  towards  the  man  and  his  i 
boy.  They  nearly  escaped  — but  not  ♦ 
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An  unbalanced  diet  — mostly  fish  — and  dirty  river  water  cause  many  sicknesses. 


quite.  The  boy  was  hit  below  the  knees 
and  the  father  immediately  carried  him 
I to  the  hospital. 

j To  me,  a visitor  to  Brazil  at  that 
I time,  the  incident  was  so  disturbingly 
! memorable  that  I had  to  write  about 
I it.  But  to  the  sisters  who  run  the 
hospital,  it  was  simply  one  more  in  the 
never-ending  string  of  heartbreaking 
emergencies  that  make  up  their  lives. 
When  the  five  sisters  left  their  convent 
I in  Peterboro,  Ont.  in  July,  1965  to  open 
and  staff  the  hospital  in  Itacoatiara, 
they  took  with  them  a professional 
competence  and  years  of  hospital  ex- 
perience in  Canada.  Still,  they  realized 


clearly  that  work  in  Brazil  would  be 
different,  to  say  the  least.  And  so  it 
has  been. 

The  five  sisters  who  opened  the 
hospital  are  still  on  the  job  — Sr.  Mary 
Agnes,  Peterboro,  Ont.,  the  superior, 
Sr.  Francesca,  Havelock,  Ont.,  Sr.  St. 
Thomas,  Cornwall,  Ont.,  Sr.  Margaret 
Ann,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  and  Sr.  Mary 
Teresa,  Lindsay,  Ont.  They  were  sent 
to  Brazil  in  answer  to  a request  from 
The  Scarboro  Fathers  who  by  that  time 
had  been  working  there  four  years.  To 
the  priests  the  need  for  the  sisters  was 
painfully  obvious.  In  the  62,000  square 
miles  entrusted  to  their  care,  the  closest 
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thing  to  a hospital  was  the  government 
clinic  in  Itacoatiara  which  is  not  a 
general  hospital  but  a clinic  for  public 
health,  preventative  education  and  pre- 
natal and  child  care.  The  government 
tried  to  keep  a doctor  on  the  clinic 
staff,  but  in  such  a remote  outpost  it 
was  difficult  and  as  a result,  there  were 
often  periods  of  many  months  when 
there  was  no  doctor  available. 

The  maddening  part  of  the  situation 
was  that  just  around  the  corner  from 
the  church  was  another  clinic,  built  and 
owned  by  the  government,  but  never 
opened  because  no  staff  was  available. 
This  is  the  one  to  which  the  sisters 
were  invited.  It  has  fifteen  beds  and 
was  originally  intended  to  be  a 
maternity  hospital,  but  from  the  be^ 
ginning  the  sisters  have  run  it  as  a 
general  hospital. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  State  of  Amazonas  and  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  the  prelacy  must 
supply  all  the  professional  help  neces- 
sary, paying  them  according  to  the 
government  labour  laws.  And  the 
government  is  to  own  the  hospital  and 
contribute  regularly  to  its  maintenance. 
Consequently,  it  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  prelacy  to  retain  a doctor  on  the 
staff. 

The  priests  were  fortunate  enough  to 
attract  the  services  of  the  local  govern- 
ment doctor  and  his  transfer  to  the 
prelacy  hospital  forced  the  government 
to  send  another  doctor  to  Itacoatiara. 
As  a result,  the  town  now  has  two 
doctors. 

Besides  the  five  sisters  and  the 
doctor,  there  are  also  employed  at  the 
hospital:  two  women  to  do  the  laundry; 
two  cooks;  three  nurses  assistants  and 
one  maintenance  man.  Everyone  hopes. 


of  course,  that  in  time  both  the  staff 
and  the  facilities  will  be  expanded.  For 
example,  the  laundry  at  present  is 
equipped  with  two  tubs  and  two  wash- 
boards— one  for  each  laundry  woman. 
With  fifteen  beds  to  be  changed  daily, 
and  countless  other  things  to  be 
washed,  the  women  have  very  little 
time  for  hobbies.  Besides,  for  six 
months  of  each  year  (the  rainy  season) 
it  is  impossible  to  hang  the  laundry 
out  to  dry;  it  must  be  hung  in  the 
laundry  room. 

Noticeable  among  the  things  missing 
at  the  hospital  are  a laboratory,  and  an 
X-ray  department.  Without  these,  an 
accurate  diagnosis  of  sickness  is  often 
impossible.  And  by  the  time  a patient 
makes  the  twenty-one-hour  boat  trip 
to  the  hospital  at  Manaus,  it  is  often 
too  late  for  diagnosis  or  treatment. 

Still,  with  all  the  limitations,  the 
sisters  and  the  doctor  seem  willing  to 
tackle  anything.  The  most  common 
ailments  brought  for  their  attention 
are:  1)  Difficult  maternity  cases, 

brought  in  from  the  jungle.  The  sisters 
see  no  special  reason  for  this,  but  if  . 
only  by  coincidence  it  is  a very  com- 
mon problem.  2)  Snake  bites,  fish 
bites,  stab  wounds,  gunshot  wounds, 
hands  mangled  in  grinding  machines  or  ; 
ripped  by  fish  hooks.  3)  Malaria,  mal-  j 
nutrition,  dehydration,  anemia,  dysen-  j 
tery,  parasites,  tropical  ulcers,  liver  i 
disorders,  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  hepeti-  i 
tis  and  venereal  disease.  The  hospital  I 
is  not  equipped  to  treat  contagious  4 
diseases,  but  with  no  laboratory  some-  i 
times  the  disease  cannot  be  spotted  in 
time. 

Besides  the  fifteen-bed  hospital,  the,: 
sisters  treat  about  forty  out  patients  a, 
day.  They  also  try  to  find  time  for) 
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home  visits  and  attendance  at  Mothers’ 
Club  meetings,  to  educate  the  women 
in  domestic  hygiene,  dietetics  and  first 
aid.  Many  of  the  people,  having  no 
education  at  all,  are  not  aware  of  some 
of  the  simple  things  that  endanger  their 
health.  For  example,  they  frequently 
drink  the  river  water  without  first  boil- 
ing it;  their  habit  of  walking  barefoot 
leaves  them  vulnerable  to  parasites  that 
enter  the  body  through  the  feet;  the 
custom  of  sleeping  the  whole  family  in 
one  room  with  all  the  doors  and  win- 
i dows  locked  through  the  entire  night, 
I brings  on  some  sicknesses  and  causes 
1 them  to  spread  quickly;  their  suspicion 
I that  a clinic  is  simply  a place  to  which 


people  go  to  die  frequently  causes 
them  to  wait  too  long  before  asking  for 
treatment. 

Then  too,  there  are  still  some  prac- 
ticing witch  doctors  in  the  interior  and 
their  treatment  is  often  very  harmful 
to  the  patient.  At  times,  patients  with 
open  wounds  are  brought  to  the  hospi- 
tal, the  wounds  already  stuffed  with 
leaves  or  coffee  grounds  supposed  to 
have  healing  qualities.  One  patient 
showed  up  with  his  back  scarred  by  the 
marks  of  a hot  knife  applied  to  his 
body  by  a witch  doctor. 

Home  cures  can  also  create  prob- 
lems. Sister  Mary  Teresa  recalls  a boy 


Itacoatiara  homes  — where  there  is  poverty,  there  will  also  likely  be  sickness. 


i. 
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brought  in  with  snake  bite.  He  was 
given  the  routine  treatment  but  then 
he  began  to  complain  about  a pain 
in  his  stomach.  The  sisters  discovered 
later  that  the  boy’s  father,  in  an  inspired 
attempt  to  treat  his  son,  had  cut  off 
the  tail  of  the  snake  and  made  the  boy 
eat  it. 

Understandably,  life  expectancy  in 
the  area  serviced  by  the  sisters’  hos- 
pital is  only  about  forty  years.  The 
child  mortality  rate  is  high,  most  of 
them  dying  from  gastrointeritis  or  colds 
and  bronchitis  which  develop  into 
pneumonia.  The  older  children  die 
from  diptheria,  whooping  cough  or 
measles.  If  they  live  to  the  age  of 
twenty,  they  are  vulnerable  to  tuber- 
culosis. For  some  reason,  there  seems 
to  be  very  little  incidence  of  heart 
trouble  or  cancer. 

There  is  no  immediate  hope  for  a 
significant  change  in  the  patterns  of 
sickness  the  sisters  have  grown  used 
to,  but  they  are  encouraged  by  what 
they  have  been  able  to  do.  In  many 
ways,  things  are  at  least  much  better 
than  they  were.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  two  years  that  Itacoatiara  has  had 
electricity.  Until  that  time,  many 
operations  had  to  be  performed  by  the 
light  of  kerosene  lamps.  The  hospital 
had  no  anesthetists  and  frequently  had 
no  running  water.  Medicines  were  also 
very  scarce;  they  still  are,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  but  Caritas  Relief  Agency  and 
some  hospitals  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  able  to  supply  some,  and  on 
that  the  sisters  somehow  manage. 

A further  advantage  provided  to  the 
community  by  the  hospital  through  its 
facilities  and  staff  is  a visit  two  or  three 
times  a year  by  teams  of  government 
doctors  from  Manaus  City.  The  team 


consists  of  one  surgeon,  one  assistant 
surgeon,  one  anesthetist,  four  clinical 
doctors  and  one  dentist.  When  the 
sisters  receive  word  that  the  team  is 
coming,  they  line  up  the  most  urgent 
and  difficult  cases  they  have.  On  the 
last  visit,  the  team  worked  from  2:00 
p.m.  to  2:00  a.m.  with  one  break  for 
supper  and  one  for  a short  rest. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  situa- 
tion has  improved  magnificently  over 
what  it  was  when  the  sisters  arrived  in 
1965.  The  general  health  of  the  people 
is  still  not  what  we  would  call  good. 
But  every  once  in  a while  something 
dramatic  happens  to  illustrate  the 
direction  things  are  taking.  For  ex- 
ample, Fr.  Mike  O’Kane  recalls  the 
case  of  a boy  with  a ruptured  appendix. 
A very  few  years  ago,  there  would 
have  been  no  hope  for  him  at  all.  But 
in  this  case,  he  was  rushed  to  the  clinic. 
The  staff  doctor  prepared  to  operate, 
and  because  of  the  emergency  and  the 
nature  of  the  case,  he  called  for  the 
assistance  of  the  local  government 
doctor  and  Sister  Francesca.  It  was 
well  that  he  did.  During  the  operation 
the  boy’s  heartbeat  and  breathing 
stopped.  So  while  one  doctor  con- 
tinued the  appendix  operation,  the 
other  doctor  applied  artificial  respira- 
tion and  the  sister  massaged  the  boy’s 
heart.  He  recovered  and  is  now  alive 
and  well.  And  that  happened  in  Ita- 
coatiara, 900  miles  up  the  Amazon 
River. 

No  doubt,  the  doctors  and  the  sisters 
have  had  to  get  used  to  living  with 
some  heartbreak.  But  they  have  not 
become  callous.  And  they  still  havej 
the  human  sensitivity  to  be  delighted 
and  encouraged  by  something  like 
that.  ■ fl 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

This  time  I’m  going  to  quote  a part 
of  a poem  received  from  one  of  our 
Buds.  I am  going  to  write  it  just  as 
he  did  — 

•‘A  little  pair  of  rosrey  beads, 

I as  plane  and  plane  can  be; 

I But  only  God  in  heaven  knows  how 
dear  they  are  to  me. 

I have  them  always  with  me  at 
every  step  I take, 

In  evening  when  I slumber  and  morn- 
ing when  I wake. 

And  that  the  holy  name  of  Jesus  will 
be  the  last  I say. 

And  kissing  my  sweet  rosrey  beads  my 
soul  will  pass  away. 

And  when  the  time  approaches  when 
I will  have  to  die, 

I I hope  my  sweet  rosrey  beads  take 
form  and  to  away  . . . 

Your  friend.  Matt  O’Neill.” 

I I I think  Matt  wrote  this  letter  at  night 
^!and  fell  asleep  before  finishing  the 
-jpoem.  It’s  very  nice  isn’t  it,  Buds?  I 
^ I hope  you  will  each  say  one  rosary  for 

I the  missions  some  day  during  the 
) I month  of  March. 

j Blessings  of  St.  Theresa, 

Father  Jim. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Christopher  Hooken,  St.  John’s, 
Nfld.  “I  have  enclosed  a Christmas 
card;  25  cents  and  a present  I made 
myself.”  — Thanks,  Christopher,  the 
picture  book  you  made  was  very  nice. 

Red  Rock,  Ontario.  Please  accept  the 
five  dollars  we  earned  singing  Christ- 
mas carols.  The  carolers  were  Jennifer 
Lehto,  Patty  Jordan  and  Betty  Ann 
Begin.  — Thanks,  Buds,  you  must  have 
sung  very  well  indeed. 

David  Doran,  St.  John’s,  Nfld.  “I 
am  enclosing  $2.00  which  my  sister 
Anne  and  I saved  for  the  missions. 
Anne  is  six  and  I am  ten.”  — Thanks, 
David  and  Anne,  an  angel  must  have 
helped  because  there  was  $2.50  in  your 
envelope. 

The  Vossin  Children,  Vancouver, 
B.C.  “We  are  sending  you  a gift  of 
money  for  the  poor.  The  older  kids 
made  their  share  by  babysitting  and  the 
little  kids  by  doing  hard  work  for  the 
missions.” — Thanks,  Margaret,  I guess 
babysitting  isn't  work  it's  just  fun,  eh? 

The  Gelowitz  Children,  Regina, 
Sask.  “The  children  asked  me  to  send 
the  money  from  their  piggy  bank.  This 
year  it’s  $17.00.” — Thanks  to  Deniese, 
Marwin,  Dale,  Terry,  Roddy  and 
Rhonda. 
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Most  Rev.  Kenneth  Turner,  SFM 


A CAT  ON  THE  MOVE 


' I *Jie  prevailing  northeast  breeze, 
sometime  during  the  night  benched 
itself  and  a substitute  westerly  breeze, 
after  its  long  rest,  is  this  morning 
ranging  over  Cat  Island,  Bahamas, 
bending  the  casuarinas  to  maybe  a ten- 
degree  angle,  bumping  cocoanuts  from 
the  palms  and  vigorously  sweeping 
clear  our  cottage-rectory  front  porch  of 
the  mosquitos  and  sand-flies  that  so 
love  the  place  and  me.  Back  in  the 
tiny  kitchen  Queenie  the  cook  from  the 
village  sings  the  “Lord  have  mercy” 
accompanied  by  the  clatter  of  dishes 
and  washpan.  The  transistor  announces 
that  Wilson  is  in  the  Commons  justify- 
ing the  devaluation  of  the  pound  and 
Johnson  is  on  his  Texas  spread  for 
Thanksgiving.  Calcutta’s  Communists 
are  rioting  and  Chicago’s  racists  have 
just  ended  their  riot.  In  the  Vietnam 
Central  Highlands  fierce  combat  goes 
on  for  possession  of  Hill  875  of  the 
Dok-To  salient. 

But  the  sound  of  hooves  intrudes  as 


two  children  pass  by  between  me  and 
the  sea,  perched  bareback  on  a very 
bony  horse  and  wave  a casual  morning 
salutation.  Over  the  sea  there  is  an 
unbroken  light  green  to  the  waves.  The 
moon  is  still  high  in  the  blue  but 
resembles  a roundish  puff  of  cloud.  To 
the  southwest  far,  far  out,  a long  white 
stream  marks  the  wake  of  a high-flying 
jet.  With  binoculars  I search  ahead  of 
the  white  for  that  tiny  black  spot  I 
known  must  be  there.  But  the  jet  can- 
not be  seen.  That  invisible  jet  from 
our  setting  on  Cat  Island  seems  to 
have  a kind  of  kindship  with  the  world 
events  B.B.C.  is  recording.  Both  are 
alien,  so  remote  from  this  placid  piece 
of  world.  The  evidence  for  both  are 
there,  the  B.B.C.  announcer’s  clipped 
English  and  the  shaving  cream  across 
the  sky.  That’s  all  you  have.  The  fast- 
moving  events  of  outside  are  like  the 
figures  on  a distant  cinema  screen  from 
our  seat  on  this  island  of  coral  and 
sand  and  wooded  hills. 
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There  are  eighteen  settlements  on  the 
j island,  all  sitting  sleepily  astride  a 
sixty-mile  ribbon  of  road  that  hems  all 
the  lee  shore.  I know  that  very  many 
of  the  inhabitants  have  their  transistors 
tuned  in  too.  But  their  ears  will  not 
straighten  out  until  the  Nassau  A.N.S. 
i station  broadcasts  news  like  local  ship- 
j ping,  when  our  weekly  mail-boat  sails 
' for  Cat,  etc. 

But  for  all  its  remoteness  from 
: things  outside.  Cat  Island  is  allowing 
I itself  to  be  projected  in  the  twentieth 
I century.  When  Columbus  came  here 
I nearly  half  a millennium  ago  the  gentle 
I Lucayan  Indians  were  here.  They  be- 
came extinct  and  Cat  was  uninhabited 
I until  the  time  of  the  American  War  of 
: Independence  when  Loyalists  from  the 
: southern  states  made  an  abortive 
I attempt  to  transplant  rich  farms  to  this 
I harren  soil.  They  too  disappeared,  but 
I not  their  African  slaves  who  had  been 
: emancipated.  They  became  the  ances- 

I 

I 

i 


tors  of  our  present-day  Cat  Islanders. 

A ruined  manor  house  a half-mile 
away  as  well  as  fragments  of  stone 
walls  all  over  the  island  are  relics  of 
old  plantation  days  here.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Cat,  for  well  over  a century 
now,  have  eked  a lean  living  from  the 
thin  soil  and  pasturing  goats  and 
sheep.  And  the  sea  has  greatly  helped 
too,  of  course.  But  since  I first  visited 
Cat  a decade  ago  the  pace  to  overtake 
the  world  has  quickened.  The  road  is 
all  graded  and  even  paved  for  stretches. 
Two  scheduled  flights  weekly  from 
Nassau  touch  down  on  the  nearby  air- 
field. Two  more  airstrips  are  in  opera- 
tion for  private  planes  and  another  is 
under  construction.  Four  motel-type 
hotels,  of  eight  or  twelve  or  maybe 
sixteen  units  are  nearly  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy. Carpenters  and  masons  with 
any  skill  on  this  island  are  working 
from  dawn  to  dusk.  Major  settlements 
all  have  schools. 
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In  the  pioneering  days  of  the  Church 
on  Cat,  Monsignor  John  C.  Hawes  — 
better  known  as  Fra  Jerome,  Hermit  of 
Cat  Island  — stumped  around  in  the 
40’s  and  early  50’s  on  bare  feet,  his 
bearded  face  and  brown  Franciscan 
habit  as  familiar  a sight  as  the  sun, 
building  a church  and  chapels  and 
praying  in  his  hermitage  atop  of  Mount 
Alverna.  Since  his  death  first  Father 
Cummins  and  then  Father  Stock, 
priests  of  Scarboro  Missions,  have 
carried  on  as  pastors  of  the  flock. 

The  church  at  New  Bight  could  seat 
perhaps  250  people  and  reflects  Fra 
Jerome’s  skfil  in  church  architecture 
and  his  ingenuity  in  using  the  native 
building  materials.  There  are  chapels 
at  Old  Bight,  Port  Howe  and  Devil’s 
Point,  all  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
island.  Since  my  arrival  a few  weeks 
ago  there  are  two  of  us  and  so  no 
difficulty  arises  in  providing  holy  Mass 
at  suitable  hours  in  all  four  places  of 
worship.  Now  we  hope  to  develop  the 
Church  in  the  northern  half  of  Cat. 
Just  after  Christmas,  if  all  goes  well, 
two  stone-masons  from  Kinkora,  Ont., 
who  are  friends  of  Father  Stock,  are 
flying  down  here  for  two  weeks  to  start 
the  building  of  a rectory  beside  the 
church.  This  is  a new  kind  of  apostol- 
ate  — a fine  one!  Our  cottage-rectory 
rented  only,  is  a mile  from  the  church 
and  is  rapidly  being  devoured  by  ants. 
The  new  place  will  make  us  more 
available  and  give  us  space  to  stow  our 
gear  as  well  as  our  bodies. 

The  old  hermit  is  buried  just  below 
his  hermitage,  in  the  side  of  the  hill. 
We  look  to  him  for  help  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  lead  the  people  of  God 
of  this  island  into  full  response  of  a 
devoted  redeemed  People.  ■ 
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HELP  WANTED 


Fare  for  departing  missionaries: 

Fr.  O.  Dixon,  Brazil $286.00 

Fr.  B.  Manning,  Brazil $286.00  j’ 

Fr.  W.  Yorke,  Santo  Domingo  $178.00  j' 
Fr.  G.  Sherry,  Santo  Domingo  $178.00  ^ 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes  ) 
in  Guyana,  St.  Vincent,  Dominican  i 
Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25  will  r 
keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month.  !; 

Fr.  Gerald  Donovan  is  urgently  in  ii 
need  of  financial  help  to  buy  materials  i 
for  Community  Development  and 

Social  Welfare  projects  in  his  parish  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Tools  required — ^Are  you  using  all  the  i 
tools  in  your  workshop?  Our  semin- 
arians would  welcome  any  new  or 
used  carpentry,  mechanical,  electrical  i 
tools  and  shop  supplies. 

Church  pews  are  needed  by  Fr.  Vin- 
cent Daniel  for  a new  church  at 

Manaus,  Brazil.  Perhaps  you  could  i 
donate  one  as  a memorial  to  a departedl 
relative.  They  will  cost  $25  each.  i 

SCARBORO  FATHERS  j 

2685  Kingston  Rd.  ; I 

Scarboro,  Ont.  I I 


CULTURE 

AT  THE  SERVICE  OF  FAITH 


(Fides) 


/^ne  of  the  notions  most  strongly 
stressed  by  Vatican  II  was  that  of 
the  social  aspect  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  all  that  it  implies.  Man,  who 
is  made  to  live  in  society  in  the  natural 
order,  is  likewise  called  to  form  part  of 
a people  — a body,  of  which  Christ  is 
the  head. 

On  this  account,  missionary  activity 
must  consider  man  to  whom  it  brings 
its  message  from  a social  angle;  to 
reach  the  mind  and  heart  of  men,  the 
Church  must  seek  every  man  in  the 
actual  society  in  which  he  is  living, 
raising  up  that  society  to  form  part  of 
the  People  of  God.  Thus,  evangelizing 
a non-Christian  people  means  trying  to 
inspire  every  aspect  of  the  social  life 
of  that  people,  so  that  their  positive 
human  values  are  added  to  those 
already  possessed  by  the  People  of 
God.  In  other  words,  the  Church  does 
not  aim  at  imposing  a single  culture 
everywhere,  but  rather  at  enriching,  if 
necessary  purifying,  and  elevating 
every  local  culture. 

In  the  work  of  evangelization,  the 
Church  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  degree 
i of  culture  of  every  people  she  deals 
! with.  A people’s  culture  usually  in- 
! eludes  all  the  characteristics  of  that 
! people.  “Culture  is  practically  all  the 
1 intellectual  and  moral  factors,  taken  as 
I a whole,  which  inspire  a people,  deter- 


mine its  particular  characteristics  and 
give  it  an  outlook  of  its  own:  religion, 
traditions,  deep-rooted  and  spontane- 
ous tastes,  its  own  way  of  looking  ai 
truth,  beauty  and  goodness;  to  this  is 
also  added  civilization  in  the  strict 
sense,  with  its  own  science,  arts  and 
crafts,  as  far  as  these  are  characteristic 
and  innate.”  (Cardinal  Paul  Marella), 

Culture  is  not  static  but  develops 
gradually  with  every  generation,  so  that 
it  forms  the  moral,  philosophical,  social 
and  artistic  heritage  of  each  ethnic 
group. 

Since  all  peoples  are  called  to  salva- 
tion by  means  of  the  Christian  faith,  not 
in  the  abstract  but  in  the  concrete,  v»'ith 
all  the  values  of  their  peculiar  culture, 
the  relationship  between  faith  and 
culture  needs  to  be  studied  carefully  if 
the  faith  is  to  be  effectively  passed  on 
to  the  various  peoples.  The  faith  is 
not  related  exclusively  to  any  one  type 
of  culture,  be  it  European,  American, 
African  or  what  have  you,  but  simply 
to  human  culture  as  such.  All  national 
cultures  are  called  by  the  Church  to 
receive  from  the  faith  renewed  inspira- 
tion. As  the  late  Pope  John  XXIII  put 
it,  in  an  address  to  the  delegates  and 
observers  at  the  Second  World  Congress 
of  Negro  Writers  and  Artists,  on  April 
1, 1959: 
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“Wherever  authentic  values  of  art 
and  thought  susceptible  of  enriching 
the  human  family  are  to  be  found,  the 
Church  is  ready  to  favor  such  work  of 
the  spirit.  She  herself,  as  you  know, 
is  not  identified  with  any  particular 
culture,  not  even  with  the  western 
culture  with  which,  nonetheless,  her 
history  is  closely  connected.  Her  mis- 
sion is  of  another  order:  that  of  the 
religious  salvation  of  man  . . .” 

Offering  the  message  of  the  faith  to 
a culture  does  not  mean  mixing  what 
belongs  to  one  culture  with  something 
that  belongs  to  another,  because  the 
Faith  is  not  really  itself  a culture  but 
rather  a life-giving  principle  intended 
to  inspire  all  culture.  Hence,  every 
culture  should  see  the  faith  as  a source 
of  real  development  along  its  own 
distinctive  lines. 

The  Church’s  general  attitude  to- 
wards the  various  national  cultures  has 
always  been  the  same;  she  has  always 
sought  to  become  incarnate  with  her 
faith  in  all  peoples.  There  have  been 
periods,  it  is  true  when  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  Church  did  not  speak 
out  as  energetically  as  was  desirable. 
Similarly,  at  times  certain  missionaries 
failed  to  apply  correctly  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Holy  See.  However, 
these  were  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  Many  circumstances  independent 
of  the  will  of  the  Holy  See  have  some- 
times prevented  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Church  for  her  missionary  work 
from  being  applied:  such  circumstances 
are  the  interference  of  colonial  powers, 
difficult  and  slow  communications,  the 
wrong  evaluation  of  facts  and  situa- 
tions by  missionaries,  the  lack  of  a 
standard  of  adaptation,  and  so  on. 

The  Church’s  missionary  activity 


during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles 
provides  us  with  a wonderful  example 
of  adaptation,  though  one  has  to  bear 
in  mind  that  such  adaptation  was  then 
more  natural  and  easier,  since  the  early 
Church  did  not  have  a long  cultural 
tradition  and  so  could  move  forward 
with  the  full  purity  of  its  beginnings, 
even  amidst  its  Hebrew  background. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604) 
expressed  the  Church’s  missionary 
spirit  in  his  instructions  to  St.  Augus- 
tine of  Canterbury  before  the  latter  set 
out  to  bring  Christianity  to  England: 
“Pagan  temples  should  not  be  des- 
troyed but,  once  the  idols  have  been 
taken  out  of  them,  they  should  be 
converted  into  churches  by  the  use  of 
Holy  Water,  the  placing  of  relics,  and 
the  building  of  altars.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  people  will  more  will- 
ingly return  to  the  places  that  were 
dear  to  them  in  the  past,  in  order  to 
adore  the  Lord  there  now,  since  they 
have  recognized  Him  as  the  true  God.” 
In  1659,  the  Sacred  Congregation 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
reminded  missionaries : 

“Do  not  make  any  effort  and  do  not, 
for  any  reason,  persuade  the  peoples  to 
change  their  own  customs,  provided 
these  are  not  quite  clearly  contrary  to 
religion  and  morals.  Indeed,  what  is 
more  absurd  than  to  transport  France, 
Spain,  Italy  or  some  other  part  of 
Europe  to  China?  Take  with  you  not 
this  but  the  faith,  which  does  not  reject 
or  despise  the  usages  and  customs  of 
any  people,  provided  they  are  not  im- 
moral, but  rather  it  wants  them  pre- 
served with  all  respect.” 

In  1939,  the  Sacred  Congregation 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  ended 
the  dispute  about  Chinese  and  Mala- 
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baric  rites,  by  allowing  Chinese  and 
Indian  neophytes  to  perform  cere- 
monies and  rites,  which  were  thence- 
forth considered  as  civic  acts.  Besides, 
both  before  and  after  that  date,  the 
same  congregation  on  a number  of 
occasions  insisted  on  the  rule  of  adapta- 
tion with  regard  to  culture  and  art. 

When  the  present  Cardinal  Marella 
was  Apostolic  Delegate  in  Japan,  he 
received  from  Rome  a letter  congratu- 
lating him  for  encouraging  Japanese 
art.  This  letter  said: 

“An  art  which  is  at  the  same  time 
profoundly  Catholic  and  characteristic- 
ally national  will  show  in  a way  that 
can  be  felt,  and  so  in  a more  effective 
manner,  that  the  Church  is  not  identi- 
fied and  is  not  linked  with  any  par- 
ticular form  of  culture,  but  rather 
welcomes,  by  sanctifying  it,  everything 
good  and  beautiful  that  each  people 
possesses.” 

Cardinal  Costantini,  when  he  was 
1 Apostolic  Delegate  in  China,  was  con- 
i vinced  that  ancient  Chinese  art  both 
could  and  should  be  given  new  vigor  by 
I Christian  influence.  Writing  to  two 
I missionary  Superiors,  he  said  that, 

I “Chinese  art  offers  various  and  beauti- 
ful possibilities  of  adaptation.”  More- 
over, in  1924,  he  called  together  a 
Plenary  Council  at  Shanghai,  which 
laid  down  rules  for  the  use  of  Chinese 
art  and  style  in  the  building  of 
churches.  The  following  year,  he 
called  to  China  the  Benedictine  artist, 
Dom  Adalbert  Gresnigt,  so  that,  after 
'Studying  Chinese  art,  this  monk  might 
1 draw  up  plans  for  and  direct  the 
building  of  Peking  Catholic  University, 
Hong  Kong  and  Kaifeng  Regional 
Seminaries  and  other  buildings.  He 
also  encouraged  Chinese  artists,  like 


Luke  Tcheng,  the  painter,  who  even- 
tually became  a Catholic  and  taught 
art  at  Peking  Catholic  University. 
Among  the  books  Archbishop  Costan- 
tini wrote  was  one  entitled  “Christian 
Art  in  the  Missions.”  He  too  received 
a letter  from  the  “Propaganda  Fide” 
Congregation  in  which  the  principle  of 
adaptation  was  again  stressed. 

Especially  in  recent  years,  there  has 
been  a whole  series  of  studies  and 
activities  in  favor  of  Christianizing  the 
culture  and  art  of  mission  lands.  The 
first  example  of  this  was  the  Vatican 
Missionary  Exhibition  organized  by 
Pius  XI  in  1925.  Various  similar  ex- 
hibitions were  later  organized  else- 
where. In  1936  the  Apostolic  Delegate 
in  the  Congo  organized  in  Leopoldville 
(now  Kinshasa)  an  Exhibition  of 
Negro  Christian  Art,  which  was  very 
successful. 

The  recent  Milan,  Louvain  and 
Burgos  Missiology  Study  Weeks  de- 
voted at  least  a session  to  the  Christian- 
ization of  local  cultures.  At  Navarre 
University,  in  Spain,  special  courses 
have  been  started  to  further  cultural 
and  scientific  development  in  the 
African  States,  and  the  Liberal  Arts 
Institute,  opened  a few  years  ago,  has 
teaching  standards  similar  to  those  of 
English-speaking  African  countries. 

The  great  catechetical  centers,  and 
especially  the  Pastoral  Center  of 
Eastern  Asia,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Manila,  include  in  their 
work  encouragement  of  the  culture  of 
mission  lands,  since  their  approach  to 
the  missionary  apostolate  begins  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  positive  cultural 
values  of  these  countries  and  proceeds 
to  embrace  them  and  finally  to  raise 
them  to  a higher  level  through  the 
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Christian  faith. 

The  Church  has  now  reached  an  im- 
portant stage  in  the  Christianization 
of  local  cultures.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  serious  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come: such  are  excessive  stress  on 
national  values  as  a result  of  pride  in 
newly-won  independence;  neglect  of 
•spiritual  values  throu^  obsession  with 
technical  and  scientific  progress.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  also 
good  reasons  for  hoping  in  the  success 
of  this  work  of  adaptation:  one  such 
reason  is  the  fervor  of  the  young 
Christian  communities,  who  under  the 
guidance  of  their  bishops  and  priests 
^eek  to  ensure  that  Christianity  influ- 
ences their  culture.  The  Council  Decree 
on  the  Church’s  Missionary  Activity, 
speaking  of  the  young  Churches, 
points  the  way  in  the  following  terms: 

“The  young  Churches,  rooted  in 
Christ  and  built  up  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles,  absorb  in  a wonderful 
exchange  all  the  riches  of  the  nations 
which  were  given  to  Christ  as  an  in- 
heritance. They  borrow  from  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  their  people, 
from  their  wisdom  and  their  learning, 
from  their  arts  and  sciences,  whatever 
can  help  to  proclaim  the  Creator’s 
glory,  to  enhance  the  Saviour’s  grace 
and  to  organize  Christian  life  properly, 

“To  achieve  this  purpose,  theological 
speculation  should  be  encouraged  in 
each  large  socio-cultural  area.  This 
speculation  should  be  such  as  to  sub- 
mit the  words  and  deeds  revealed  by 
God,  set  down  in  scripture  and  ex- 
plained by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
to  a new  scrutiny  in  the  light  of  the 
Church’s  tradition. 

“Thus  it  will  be  more  clearly  seen 
in  what  ways  faith  may  seek  for 
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understanding,  with  due  regard  for  the 
philosophy  and  wisdom  of  these 
peoples;  it  will  be  seen  in  what  ways 
their  customs,  views  on  life,  and  social 
order,  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
manner  of  living  taught  by  divine 
revelation.  From  this,  ways  will  open 
up  to  a more  profound  adaptation  in 
the  whole  area  of  Christian  life.  By 
this  manner  of  acting,  every  appear- 
ance of  syncretism  and  of  false  par- 
ticularism will  be  excluded  and  Chris- 
tian life  will  be  accommodated  to  the 
genius  and  the  disposition  of  each 
culture.  Particular  traditions,  together 
with  the  peculiar  patrimony  of  each 
family  of  nations,  illumined  by  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  can  then  be  taken 
up  into  Catholic  unity  ...” 

The  same  decree  makes  the  same 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  missionaries.  It  prescribes 
that  “all  those  who  labor  for  the  gospel 
should  be  scientifically  prepared  for 
their  tasks,  and  especially  for  dialogue 
with  non-Christian  religions  and  cul- 
tures . . .” 


Art  under  whatever  form,  if  rightly 
used  by  Christians,  can  achieve  a 
noteworthy  missionary  task  in  the  field 
of  culture.  To  take  just  one  more 
instance,  movie  films  can  become  an 
instrument  in  the  service  of  the  gospel. 
Thus,  in  Vietnam,  the  “Film  and 
Culture  Association”,  has  been  formed 
with  a diocesan  priest  as  its  chairman 
and  a few  priests  and  laymen  as  mem- 
bers. The  Vatican  Council  has  called 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  to  work 
actively  through  such  means  to  Chris- 
tianize local  cultures.  This  is  a 
missionary  problem  of  capital  im- 
portance, a problem  of  grace  too  and 
therefore  of  prayer.  ■ 


Lawrence  Beal,  SFM.,  from  La  Salette, 

Ont.,  was  ordained  in  June,  1928.  Since 
then  he  has  spent  fifteen  years  in  China, 
including  two  years*  internment  under 
the  Japanese,  five  years  in  The  Domini- 
can Republic,  ten  in  The  Bahamas  and 
ten  in  Canada. 

I Remember 

T remember  an  incident  told  to  me  by  Archbishop  Zonin,  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate  to  China  during  the  Chinese- Japanese  war.  He  read  me  a letter 
from  an  orphange  run  by  the  French  Sister  of  Charity. 

Apparently  the  Mother  Superior  had  arranged  with  two  farmers  to 
supply  rice  and  vegetables  to  the  orphanage  regularly.  The  National 
Government  gave  her  a subsidy  to  look  after  about  130  girls,  but  she  also 
had  a ten-bed  hospital  and  a school.  Altogether,  about  160  people  ate 
rice  every  day. 

One  day,  the  two  farmers,  coming  in  with  the  supplies,  were  stopped 
outside  town.  No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  without  a pass.  The  Japanese 
guard  would  not  be  convinced  that  the  rice  was  for  the  sisters  and  orphans. 
One  of  the  farmers  asked  that  he  might  go  to  tell  the  superior  that  they 
could  not  deliver  the  food  that  day.  When  the  superior  got  the  bad  news, 
she  called  for  the  sister  in  charge  of  the  rice  bin.  There  was  enough  rice 
for  about  three  days,  so  the  superior  summoned  all  to  the  chapel  for 
prayers,  rosary  and  litany  to  St.  Joseph,  the  provider  of  the  Holy  Family. 

The  next  day,  the  sister  reported  that  she  took  so  much  rice  out  and 
when  she  went  back  for  the  next  day’s  supply,  the  bin  looked  to  be  the 
same.  So  she  marked  the  bin  — smoothed  the  rice  level  so  she  could  be 
sure  it  was  not  an  optical  illusion.  This  went  on  daily.  The  rice  would 
decrease  for  the  moment,  but  when  the  bin  was  locked  it  would  come  back 
to  the  original  spot.  It  continued  for  three  months,  the  children  saying 
the  rosary  and  litany  with  the  nuns  every  day. 

I suppose  some  people  will  laugh  off  a story  like  this  as  being  ridicu- 
lously childish.  But  I’m  still  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  it  just 
might  be  true.  ■ 

Lawrence  Beal,  SFM 
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WOULD  YOU 
BELIEVE  FIFTY? 

That's  right,  The  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  wili  be  fifty  years 
oid  this  year.  It  won't  be  official  until 
November  actually,  but  we're  think- 
ing of  it  already. 

We'd  like  to  sound  a trumpet  or  call 
In  a bevy  of  buglers  to  announce  the 
good  news.  But  you  know  what  they 
say  about  blowing  your  own  horn? 
It  just  isn't  done. 


So  rather  than  have  the  occasion  go  unnoticed, 
why  don't  you  blow  the  horn  for  us?  We'll  leave  it 
to  you  to  think  of  some  original,  imaginative  way 
to  help  us  celebrate.  Please  make  cheques  payable 
to: 


Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 


Sorry  Father! 


We  realize  this  makes  things 
awkward  for  you,  but  in  the  airline  ' 
business  we  have  this  crazy  little 
rule:  Unless  you  have  a ticket  you  I 
can’t  get  on  the  plane.  And  being  a 
missionary  flying  home  to  Scarboro  ' 
for  your  General  Chapter  this  | 

summer  doesn’t  make  any  differencj 
to  us  — even  if  it  does  only  happen 
once  every  ten  years.  I 


It’s  tough  all  right  that  Scarboro 
Missions,  or  whatever  it’s  called, 
has  to  fly  35  of  you  home  for  this 
meeting.  Like  you  say,  that  sure 
puts  a dent  in  the  old  budget.  But 
we’ve  got  our  rules  Father,  and  if 
your  Society  can’t  afford  to  buy  you 
a ticket  you’d  better  try  to  find 
someone  else  who  can.  | 


Ask  around  and  see  what  you  can 
come  up  with,  then  call  us  again. 
OK?  And  remember,  $700  a piece 
is  our  rock-bottom  minimum. 
Lotsaluck. 


It 
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10,000  a Day 


Tt’s  always  amazing  how  quickly  and  completely  we  can  get  ■ 
used  to  things:  the  sickening  dent  in  the  fender  of  a new  car  J 
can  become  almost  part  of  its  design  once  you  get  over  your 
first  reactions.  People  can  even  get  used  to  living  on  diets  or  ■ 
walking  on  artificial  limbs.  f 

Unfortunately  they  can  also  get  used  to  inhuman  and  un-  | 
necessary  tragedy,  and  then  they  lose  interest  in  doing  anything  |; 
about  it.  So  many  millions  of  people  have  been  living  in  primi-  j 
tive  destitution  for  so  long  now  that  the  rest  of  the  world  takes 
it  for  granted  and  seems  to  have  lost  interest  in  doing  anything  I; 
serious  about  it.  The  plight  of  hungry  people  and  backward  j 
societies  makes  good  material  for  magazine  picture  stories  or 
TV  movies  — especially  interesting  after  you’ve  had  all  you 
can  take  of  Hollywood’s  regular  fare. 

But  things  are  quickly  getting  worse  — so  much  worse  that 
anyone  with  a spark  of  humanity  must  begin  to  feel  it  and  fear 
it.  It  is  now  reckoned  that  during  the  1970’s  the  number  of 
people  starving  to  death  will  reach  about  10,000  a day.  But  the 
increase  in  world  population  will  continue  in  spite  of  that;  and  i 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  nations  will  continue  to 
widen. 

Who  can  do  anything  about  it?  Only  governments.  The 
problem  has  gone  beyond  anything  that  an  individual  person 
can  tackle.  And  of  all  world  governments  Canada’s  should  be 
among  the  leaders  in  aid  to  developing  countries.  But  so  far  we 
have  still  not  given  even  one  per  cent  of  our  $62  billion-dollar 
gross  national  product  to  foreign  aid.  In  fact  we  have  only 
managed  to  give  about  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  in  spite  of  our 
pledge  to  the  U.N.  to  contribute  one  per  cent. 

In  a short  article  on  page  22  of  this  issue,  a writer  from  the 
Guyanese  paper.  The  Catholic  Standard,  comments  on  the  fact  [ 
that  the  poor  seem  continually  to  get  poorer.  This  short  editorial 
won’t  reverse  that  trend,  but  at  least  it  can  express  dissatisfaction 
with  a government  that  seems  to  be  ignoring  its  responsibilities 
to  the  world’s  poor.  And  we  who  publish  the  magazine  wouldn’t  : 
be  Christians  if  we  didn’t  believe  that  something  might  also  be  j 
done  through  prayer.  Don’t  just  pray  for  the  poor  people;  pray  j 
for  the  few  people  who  can  do  something  about  it  that  they  won’t  j 
some  day  have  to  answer  to  God  for  10,000  lives  a day.  ■ I 
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Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


“T  hope  they  take  away  my  driver’s 
licence  for  good.  I hope  they  put 
me  in  jail.  I don’t  deserve  any  con- 
sideration at  all.” 

These  harsh  uncompromising  words 
were  spoken  one  day  by  a young  truck 
driver  who  came  running  into  the 
Church  to  tell  me  that  he  had  just 
killed  a man.  It  was  at  an  intersection 
and,  as  he  wheeled  his  truck  around  the 
corner,  a man  suddenly  loomed  up  in 
front  of  him.  The  man  died  on  the  way 
to  the  hospital. 

“I  went  to  see  his  wife,”  he  told  me 
with  a lump  in  his  throat.  “She’s  young. 
Only  twenty-five.  They  were  a happily 
married  couple.  Married  only  eight 
years!  I never  felt  so  rotten  in  my  whole 
life.  I wanted  to  say;  ‘here  take  my 
life  in  place  of  your  husband’s  life.’ 
There  was  no  way  to  bring  him  back.  I 
could  see  his  little  boy  playing  in  the 
street.  I stammered  and  attempted  to 
tell  his  widow  how  sorry  I was  but  I 
couldn’t  find  the  right  words.  And  so 
we  just  stood  there  and  looked  at  each 
other.  It  was  enough.  I could  see  that 
she  hated  me.  I didn’t  blame  her  one 
bit.  Her  husband  had  been  alive  a few 
hours  ago  and  I had  killed  him.” 

I tried  to  tell  that  young  man,  whom 
I have  come  to  like  and  respect  over  a 
long  association,  that  it  had  been  an 
unfortunate  accident.  It  was  sad.  But 
life  must  go  on.  He  had  to  go  on 
living.  It  wouldn’t  be  easy  but  hating 
oneself  for  something  that  was  beyond 
one’s  control  was  no  solution. 

I might  just  as  well  have  been 
talking  to  the  wall.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  committed  a great  sin  against  that 
woman  and  her  child.  Only  one  thing 
could  ever  atone  for  that  sin.  He  must 
sacrifice  his  life  as  well. 
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It  makes  no  difference  how  you 
explain  it.  In  Japanese  it  is  the  same 
word  that  expresses  crime,  mis- 
demeanor and  sin.  It’s  all  sin. 

I couldn’t  help  thinking  about  those 
generals  who  lined  up  opposite  the 
Imperial  Palace  after  the  war  and 
committed  hara-kiri  (suicide)  to  atone 
for  their  great  ‘mistake’  of  leading  the 
country  into  a futile  and  costly  war.  In 
this  way  they  made  up  for  all  the 
suffering  and  shame  that  had  been 
engendered  by  the  war. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  even  base- 
ball players,  with  tears  streaming  down 
their  cheeks,  bowing  and  apologizing 
to  their  fans  for  losing  an  important 
game. 

The  idea  of  penance  is  deeply  in- 
grained in  the  Japanese  character.  It 
is  not  a case  of  feeling  sorry  for  one- 
self but  merely  of  screwing  up  the 
courage  necessary  to  endure  the  un- 
endurable. 

The  young  truck  driver  is  not  yet  a 
Christian.  I had  hoped  that  this  might 
be  the  year.  He  has  been  coming 
around  the  Church  for  a number  of 
years  as  a result  of  a meaningful  con- 
tact with  the  Young  Christian  Workers 
of  the  Parish. 

I was  in  court  the  day  he  was 
sentenced.  He  was  standing  up  in  the 
dock  and  his  rugged  young  body  was 
quivering  with  fear  and  apprehension. 
On  his  own  he  had  offered  to  help 
support  the  child  until  the  completion 
of  middle  school.  But  under  the  rigid 
cross-examination  of  the  judge  and  his 
own  lawyer,  he  told  a lie.  It  was  the 
reflex  action  of  a man  who  inadvertently 
puts  his  hand  on  a hot  stove  and  then 
quickly  pulls  it  away  before  he  realizes 
what  has  happened. 


He  told  the  judge  that  he  had  already 
made  a payment  to  the  widow  although 
he  only  had  the  intention  to  pay  her 
as  soon  as  possible  at  the  time.  It  was 
a foolish  thing  to  do  but  we  all  do 
foolish  things. 

During  the  long  year  in  which  his 
trial  dragged  out,  he  had  faithfully 
visited  the  young  widow  and  her  son 
every  week.  They  were  just  beginning 
to  believe  in  his  sincerity  when  they 
heard  the  report  that  he  had  lied.  It 
seemed  to  the  widow  that  he  intended 
to  default  on  his  payments.  She  turned 
against  him  and  refused  to  see  him 
under  any  circumstances.  It  was  heart- 
breaking to  watch  his  physical  and 
mental  breakdown  under  this  new 
tragic  development.  He  couldn’t  eat. 
He  couldn’t  sleep.  His  efficiency  on 
the  job  was  slipping  badly  because  he 
couldn’t  think  about  anything  else. 

And  now  I regret  to  say  that  he  is  a 
fugitive.  He  is  running.  Nobody  knows 
where  he  is.  He  knows  that  many  in 
this  Christian  Community  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  help  him  but  his 
shame  is  overpowering.  He  did  not 
even  tell  his  family.  He  just  broke  and 
ran.  He’ll  be  picked  up  one  of  these 
days.  It’s  almost  inevitable  and  yet 
...  I know  that  deep  down  he  really 
wanted  to  do  what  was  right.  Under 
the  due  process  of  law  he  panicked.  I 
can  only  hope  that  he  will  try  to  con- 
tact somebody  before  desperation 
makes  him  fall  back  on  the  horrible 
alternative  of  suicide  as  an  honourable 
solution  to  his  dilemma. 

I feel  that  all  this  has  some  meaning. 
As  yet  I don’t  understand  it.  But  I do 
feel  that  someday  he  will  be  a better 
man  because  of  this  incident.  I recom-. 
mend  him  to  your  good  prayers.  ■ S 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


WHO  PUT  SOCRATES  IN  JAIL? 

'ghat’s  what  Socrates  wanted  to  know  too.  He  had  been  leading  protest 

demonstrations  just  like  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  and 
others,  when  suddenly  he  found  himself  in  jail. 

Socrates  was  a thinking  man.  He  knew  that  he  hadn’t  been  dragged  there 
by  the  police,  but  had  walked  in  under  his  own  steam.  Still,  he  couldn’t  exactly 
blame  his  own  legs  for  causing  him  to  be  behind  bars.  It  wasn’t  quite  that  simple. 
What  Socrates  was  looking  for  was  the  reason  why  he  had  walked  into  the  main 
precinct  of  Athens  and  allowed  himself  to  be  locked  up.  Socrates  was  a 
philosopher  which  means  a man  who  searches  for  the  meaning  of  things. 
Nobody  but  nobody  could  convince  him  that  he  was  under  arrest  just  because 
his  legs  had  carried  him  to  this  Greek  jail.  He  concluded  that  he  had  been 
detained  for  a much  more  purposeful  reason  than  that.  Like  being  a dissenter 
maybe. 

Socrates  concluded  from  all  this  that  man  was  more  than  a set  of  muscles, 
or  more  than  an  animated  machine,  as  is  the  style  today  with  mechanized  man 
who  has  lost  sight  of  the  true  purpose  of  his  frenzied  activity.  Socrates  is  you 
and  me.  We  are  seeing  the  world  opening  up  new  wonders  every  day  by 
clever  men  in  every  land.  Hearts  are  transplanted,  embryos  are  grown  in  test 
tubes,  and  soon  we  may  see  Aldous  Huxley’s  Brave  New  World  become  a reality. 
People  may  be  produced  according  to  pre-determined  specifications  if  biology 
continues  to  advance  as  it  has. 

Meanwhile,  what  about  the  underlying  purpose  of  all  these  amazing  dis- 
coveries? Are  we  to  become  mere  spectators,  passively  accepting  each  new  idea 
without  any  say  as  to  its  practical  application  in  our  daily  lives? 

As  priest  and  as  a missionary,  you  can  exercise  considerable  influence  in  the 
decisions  which  will  have  to  be  made  in  a few  short  years.  Your  witness,  and 
your  moral  leadership  are  what  the  world  needs  in  order  to  keep  from  drifting. 
You  might  lose  your  life  like  Socrates  protesting  against  abuses  committed  by 
civil  authority,  but  at  least  you  will  die  like  a man.  ■ 


I 
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Terrence  Kennedy,  SFM 


THE  MARTYRS'  UNLIKELY  LEGACY! 


Tn  Nagasaki  province,  Japan,  there 

exists  a group  of  people  who  if  not 
presently  objectively  discriminated 
against,  are  still  subjectively;  that  is, 
within  their  own  minds  they  feel  that 
they  are  discriminated  against  and  that 
they  are  an  inferior  class  of  people. 
These  people  are  Catholics  and  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  “Nagasaki 
Christians.”  They  number  about  74,000 
and  are  centered  mostly  around  Naga- 
saki City,  Sasebo  City,  Kuroshima 
Island,  the  Goto  Islands,  Amakusa 
Island  and  Hirado.  They  have  recently 
moved  to  areas  in  Oita  province,  north 
of  Beppu  besides  spreading  throughout 
the  country.  The  Nagasaki  Christian  is 
always  distinguished  from  Tokyo, 
Osaka  and  other  “new”  Christians.  The 
distinguishing  trait  is  usually  his  closed 
mind,  lack  of  education  and,  if  still 
living  in  Nagasaki  province,  poverty. 

Background 

In  1549  St.  Francis  Xavier  started 
preaching  Christianity  in  Japan.  By 
1916  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 


about  500,000  Christians  in  Japan. 
The  converts  were  broken  down  into 
three  classes:  those  who  actually,  con- 
scientiously believed  in  Christianity; 
those  who  for  political  reasons  became 
converts;  and  those  who  found  it 
economically  expedient.  In  1587  the 
first  persecutions  were  begun  by  Hide- 
yoshi,  more  for  political  than  religious 
reasons.  Hideyoshi  was  fearful  of  an 
allegiance  to  a “foreign  power”  such 
as  the  Pope,  the  foreign  influence  of 
Spanish  missionaries,  who  were  usually 
accompanied  by  troops,  the  absolute- 
ness of  Christians  and  their  constant 
bickering  with  the  Buddhist  priests. 
There  were  martyrs,  but  the  persecution 
was  not  pursued  in  earnest. 

In  1638  the  most  fearful  and  defini- 
tive persecution  took  place  under 
leyasu.  The  rebellion  of  the  Shimabara 
Peninsula  Christians  with  the  aid  of  the  [ 
Christian  Daimyo  of  Amakusa  against 
the  central  government  and  their  defeat 
by  leyasu’s  troops,  plus  the  expulsion  of 
all  foreign  missionaries  terminated  the 
Christian  movement  in  Japan.  The  sur- 
vivors were  dispersed  to  the  hills  and 
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In  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  a 
monument  to 
the  Christians 
who  lost 
their  lives 
there. 


islands.  To  be  a Christian  was  punish- 
able by  death;  Christian  lands  and 
possessions  were  confiscated.  Shima- 
bara  was  repopulated  with  people  as 
far  away  as  Nagoya, 
i Over  200  years  later,  on  March  17, 

1 1863,  Father  Petitjean  of  the  Paris 
j Foreign  Mission  Society  discovered  or 
I was  discovered  by  Urakami  Christians 
, of  Nagasaki  City  at  his  church  in 
I Nagasaki  City.  Since  proselytising  was 
i forbidden  by  law,  he  secretly  discovered 
j more  Christians  in  and  around  Naga- 
; saki  City  and  in  the  Goto  Islands. 

I These  people  had  retained  their  Chris- 
1 tian  faith  in  secret  without  the  benefit 
j of  any  overt  organization, 
j New  trouble  broke  out  in  1827. 
I Catholics  were  arrested,  many  were 
t detained  in  Omura  city  and  tortured 
I until  they  apostacised.  Although  being 
I a Christian  was  punishable  by  death 
i the  penalty  invoked  instead  was  de- 
portation to  the  outer  islands.  Various 
pressures  from  European  governments, 
I including  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  an  English 
I diplomat,  and  Long,  a United  States 
j minister,  persuaded  the  Japanese 


government  to  end  the  persecution  and 
repatriate  the  Christians.  Since  their 
land  and  possessions  had  been  confis- 
cated, most  of  the  Catholics  remained 
in  abject  poverty  after  the  persecution 
which  ended  in  1873. 

Even  then,  Christianity  was  merely 
tolerated,  but  new  constitution  on  Feb. 
11,  1889  granted  complete  freedom  of 
worship.  From  1889  until  1931  there 
was  relative  calm  although  many  anti- 
Christian  propaganda  machines,  which 
had  been  used  for  over  250  years,  were 
extant  and  left  their  impact  on  the  non- 
Christian  neighborhood. 

In  1931  with  the  Manchurian  Inci- 
dent and  an  upsurge  in  nationalism, 
Christianity  was  suspected  more  and 
more  by  the  militarists.  Prejudices 
were  renewed  and  the  attitude  of  the 
militarists  did  not  help  the  Christians. 
Among  other  things  they  were  again 
accused  of  giving  an  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  power  — the  Pope.  In  1945, 
with  the  allied  occupation  of  Japan, 
once  more  was  freedom  of  religion 
espoused  although  prejudices  still 
remained. 
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Prejudice  — apparent  or  real? 

Father  Joseph  Spae,  of  Oriens  In- 
stitute for  Religious  Research,  Tokyo, 
has  divided  Nagasaki  province  into 
open  and  closed  communities.  The 
open  communities  being  where  one  is 
tolerant  of  religion  and  open  to  change; 
the  closed  being  intolerant  and  segre- 
gated religiously.  He  classified  Naga- 
saki City  and  Sasebo  City  as  being 
open,  the  rest  as  closed.  The  question 
is,  does  discrimination  objectively  exist 
today  or  does  this  apparent  prejudice 
exist  only  in  the  minds  of  the  Catholic 
people?  In  other  words,  is  it  only  a 
persecution  complex? 

On  the  objective  side  we  find  that 
in  Sasebo  City  during  the  war  when 
Miuracho  Catholic  church  and  kinder- 
garten escaped  serious  damage  from 
fire  bombing,  people  stoned  the  church 
the  next  day  because  they  claimed  the 
Japanese  priests  were  spies.  They 
totally  disregarded  the  fact  that  the 
church  is  situated  high  on  a hill  and 
is  of  ferro-concrete  construction.  Per- 
haps, this  could  have  been  war  hysteria, 
but  the  occupation  forces  disclosed  that 
several  Japanese  priests  were  on  the  list 
as  being  suspected  for  spy  activities 
when  in  fact  they  were  not. 

In  Sasebo  City  between  the  years 
1956  and  1960,  out  of  thirty  butcher 
shops,  twenty-eight  were  owned  by 
Catholics.  Butchering  is  a type  of  work 
usually  associated  with  the  lower  class. 
At  that  time  out  of  a population  of 
250,000  people  only  8000  were 
Catholics.  Thus,  it  would  seem  that  the 
proportion  of  Catholic  butchers  is 
totally  unproportionate  to  the  Catholic 
population.  Two  years  ago  when  a 


Miss  Mori,  a teacher,  approached  her 
father  for  permission  to  enter  the 
Catholic  Church,  he  refused  on  grounds 
that  Catholics  were  dirty,  low-class 
and  thieves.  Four  years  ago  when  a 
high  school  girl  sought  baptism  and 
obtained  permission  from  her  parents 
and  relatives,  she  gave  up  the  idea 
because  her  neighbors  complained. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  of 
parents  regarding  their  daughters  be- 
coming Catholics  is  that  their  marriage 
prospects  are  limited.  Catholic  girls 
find  it  more  difficult  to  enter  marriage, 
with  the  objections  coming  from  the 
non-Catholic  family.  This  has  usually 
been  attributed  to  the  Catholic  Church’s 
position  on  divorce  and  birth  control. 
Also,  in  the  past,  many  non-Catholics, 
in  order  to  marry  a Catholic,  were 
pressured  into  baptism  — usually  by 
the  Catholic  family. 

Nagasaki  Christians  have  become,  in 
one  sense,  a closed  community  both 
through  their  own  actions  and  through 
erroneous  actions  apparently  per- 
formed to  preserve  the  faith.  Up  to 
four  years  ago  it  was  easier  for  a * 
Nagasaki  Catholic  to  receive  permis- 
sion to  marry  an  uncle  or  niece  than 
to  marry  a non-Catholic.  This  was  in 
the  closed  communities  of  Nagasaki 
province. 

Today,  when  a Catholic  moves  north  s 
from  the  Goto  Islands  he  may  live  in 
a “Free  Marriage”,  that  is,  marriage 
performed  at  the  city  hall  only.  If  a 
northern  priest  persuaded  the  people 
to  marry  in  a church,  they  could  not 
later  return  to  the  Goto  Islands  because 
religious  mixed  - marriages  are  not 
recognized  there  by  the  people  and 
clergy. 

Up  to  a few  years  ago  whole  families 
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were  forbidden  to  enter  a church  for  a 
period  of  six  months  if  a son  or 
daughter  married  a non-Catholic.  This 
was  in  Amakusa.  However,  this  must 
be  taken  in  the  context  of  the  Japanese 
custom  of  arranged-marriages  where 
the  families  do  the  matching.  Perhaps 
this  excessive  rule  of  action  was 
thought  to  be  necessary  during  the  days 
of  persecution  in  order  to  preserve  the ' 
faith,  however,  its  effects  are  bound  to 
influence  the  Catholic  and  non-Catholic 
populations  today  in  those  areas. 

Because  of  the  unreasonable  strict- 
ness regarding  mixed-marriages  many 
Catholics  marry  their  own  relatives. 
This  is  more  prevalent  in  the  closed 
communities.  The  result  is  deformities 
in  some  of  the  children.  Out  of  about 
seventy  Catholics  — fourteen  families 
— living  on  Eboshi  Mountain  outside 
of  Sasebo  City,  two  people  are  men- 
tally deranged,  one  child  has  a de- 
formed face  and  another  has  a skin 
disease. 

Catholics  are  definitely  not  inclined 
to  mix  with  non-Catholics  in  the  closed 
communities.  This  has  been  attributed 
to  a disdain  towards  the  non-Catholic 
because  of  the  previous  persecution 
and  to  an  inferiority  complex  of  the 
Catholic,  again  an  effect  of  the  perse- 
cution. The  previous  family  court  judge 
in  Sasebo  City  Festival  giving  the 
reason,  “They  persecuted  us  so  long 
that  even  though  the  Church  says  I may 
participate  in  a festival,  I won’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.” 

I In  Amakusa,  a priest  after  spending 
time  trying  to  persuade  non-Catholic 
middle-school  boys  to  attend  the 
Church  service  finally  had  one  come 
only  to  have  the  parishioners  expel  the 
boy  because  he  was  a pagan. 


In  some  parts  of  Japan,  Christians  are 
traditionally  employed  in  menial  Jobs. 


fi 
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As  a group,  Nagasaki 
Catholics  do  not  seem 
to  have  advanced  pro- 
fessionally as  well  as 
their  non-Catholic  neigh- 
bours have. 


In  Sasebo  City  it  took  fourteen  years 
(1951-1965)  to  prepare  Catholics  to 
approach  non-Catholics  as  a Church 
activity. 

Social  Status 

As  a group,  Catholics  appear  to  be 
socially  lower  than  non-Catholics.  Also, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  advanced 
proportionately  as  well.  This  too  has 
been  partly  attributed  to  the  persecu- 
tion. The  Christians  fled  to  the  in- 
accessible hills  cutting  themselves  off 
from  modern  sources  and  methods  of 
hygiene  and  the  public  baths.  School 
teachers  have  often  remarked  that 
Catholic  children  can  be  distinguished 
by  their  body  odors.  In  general  their 
social  position  is  so  low  that  they 
appear  to  have  no  interest  in  bettering 
themselves.  It  appears  that  the  parents 
feel  their  children  should  follow  the 
same  line  of  work  that  they  do,  i.e. 
labor  work. 

Neither  do  they  appear  to  have 
social  ideals  for  their  children.  The 
idea  appears  to  be  that  children  exist 


for  the  parents  in  the  form  of  property. 
As  soon  as  they  can  begin  producing 
they  should  support  the  parents. 

Whenever  Catholics  have  progressed  ' 
socially,  a large  proportion  have 
ceased  to  practice  their  religion,  e.g. 
doctors,  • lawyers,  teachers  and  nurses. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  social  advancement 
and  adherence  to  Catholicism  have  not 
gone  hand  in  hand.  No  statistical  data 
on  this  is  available,  but  it  can  be  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  people 
familiar  with  the  area.  The  practicing 
Catholics  that  have  had  financial  suc- 
cess in  the  Sasebo  area  are  the  money 
lenders,  restaurant  proprietors,  and 
butchers. 

Also  contributing  to  the  inferiority 
complex  are  the  various  derogatory 
remarks  regarding  Catholicism  in  some 
Japanese  text  books,  some  true  and 
some  false.  However,  a child  when 
returning  home,  is  often  unable  to 
receive  a satisfactory  explanation  from 
his  parents  because  of  their  lack  of 
education. 
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New  Approaches 

In  view  of  this,  the  American 
Augustinian  priests  attempted  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  Catholics  by  in- 
stituting the  St.  Mary’s  Academy  in 
Shiruyama,  Nagasaki  City  in  1955  for 
both  girls  and  boys.  It  is  an  elementary 
and  middle  school.  The  basic  idea 
behind  the  project  was  that  although 
there  are  sufficient  public  schools  in 
the  area,  the  families  were  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  their  children’s 
education  to  provide  home  environ- 
ment and  the  necessary  motivation  for 
study.  Catholic  children  had  a tendency 
to  fall  behind  the  non-Catholic  children 
in  the  public  schools,  partly  because  of 
a lack  of  study  in  the  homes. 

, The  priests’  aim  was  not  only  to  give 
! a good  education  but  to  instill  into,  the 
! child  pride  by  giving  him  a special 
j school  and  special  uniform.  Also,  extra 
; pressure  was  put  on  the  children  to 
study.  The  basic  educational  program 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  public 
schools  but  the  school  was  open  only 
to  Catholic  children  — thus  creating  an 
air  of  speciality.  The  teaching  in  the 
school  was  handed  over  to  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Maur,  who  were  hired  only  as 
teachers,  all  of  them  Japanese  with 
sufficient  academic  standing  to  give  the 
school  “good  face.”  The  Augustinian 
Fathers  retained  financial  and  policy 
control  of  the  school.  The  results  so 
far  have  been  satisfactory.  They  have 
|won  various  inter-city  sporting  events. 
A sufficient  number  of  graduates  have 
entered  the  so-called  better  high 
schools.  And  non-Catholic  children 
have  applied  for  admittance  which  in- 
dicates that  a reputation  has  been 


formed,  since  there  is  no  government 
support  for  the  school  and  fees  of  500 
yen  per  child  per  month  are  charged. 
The  public  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  free  although  incidental  fees 
usually  run  to  350  yen  per  month. 

Before,  the  Catholic  child,  propor- 
tionately poorer  than  the  average 
Nagasaki  person,  was  afraid  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  a Catholic 
especially  because  of  negative  attitudes 
of  high-school  teachers  and  text  books. 
Now,  because  of  the  education  received 
at  the  school,  the  proportion  of  high- 
school  children  coming  to  Shiruyama 
Church  for  religious  discussion  is  higher 
than  in  the  neighboring  parishes.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  children 
have  developed  sufficient  confidence  to 
be  able  to  face  up  to  prejudice  and  the 
derogatory  statements  of  some  high- 
school  teachers.  All-in-all,  the  results  so 
far  have  been  satisfactory. 

Hopes  For  The  Future 

Other  attempts  have  been  made  to 
try  and  raise  the  standard  of  the 
Catholic  in  Nagasaki  province.  One  is 
the  credit  union  movement  of  Tawara- 
machi  Church,  Sasebo.  There  are  147 
members  with  200  million  yen  in  assets. 
The  loan  limit  is  30,000  yen  which 
today  is  not  sufficient.  Most  people 
require  loans  of  50-100,000  yen.  The 
limit  will  have  to  be  raised.  The  idea 
behind  the  project  is  that  Catholics  are 
forced  to  go  to  the  loan  sharks  because 
they  cannot  receive  loans  from  the 
banks.  One  Catholic  actually  paid  back 
his  150,000-yen  loan  twice  in  interest 
and  still  had  not  diminished  the  prin- 
cipal. However,  through  the  credit 
union,  the  Catholics  are  gradually 
making  home  improvements. 
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A small-scale  cooperative  housing 
program  was  started  at  Ono  church 
with  special  stress  on  cleaning  up  the 
homes  in  the  mountain  areas.  Money 
was  lent  out  on  no-interest,  long  term 
loans.  There  were  no  defaults.  An- 
other attempt  was  made  through 
Neighborhood  Association  Meetings 
where  one  member  of  each  family 
meets  in  neighborhood  group  meetings. 
However,  progress  was  slow  because 
the  catholics  are  spread  out  in  the  hills 
of  Sasebo. 

To  suggest  another  project  would  be 
most  difficult.  For  one  thing,  the  pro- 
ject would  have  to  be  purely  Japanese 
and  to  make  sweeping  progress  would 
require  funds  which  are  not  available. 
One  can’t  expect  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment to  step  in  unless  under  the  guise 
of  compensation  for  wrongs  done  in 
the  past,  which  is  extremely  unlikely.  A 
positive  stress  has  been  put  on  the 
Japanese  martyrs  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  tremendous  citizens  to  die  as  they 
did  because  they  believed  in  a cause. 
The  City  of  Shimabara  has  actually 
devoted  the  first  floor  of  its  castle  to  a 
Christian  exhibition.  It  is  a good 
tourist  attraction. 

One  extra  problem  is  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Nagasaki  province  is  decreasing. 
So  is  the  Catholic  population.  Last  year 
the  Catholic  population  of  the  province 
decreased  by  nearly  700  people.  Most 
of  the  baptisms  were  infants.  This  is 
the  result  of  a migrating  population  to 
the  northern  cities.  So  even  if  the 
Catholic  standard  of  living  is  raised  in 
the  south,  the  newly  educated  will 
probably  migrate  north  where  the 
better  jobs  are,  thus  leaving  no  example 
for  the  youth  that  follow  them.  ■ 


DON'T  FORGET 


Remember  that  calender  we  sent 
you  a few  months  ago  — the  one 
with  an  envelope  for  each  month  of 
the  year?  Well  please  don’t  forget 
to  send  the  envelopes  back  to  us. 
Really,  that  was  the  whole  idea. 

You  see,  we  have  certain  expenses 
to  meet  each  month.  Little  things 
like  the  oat  bill  for  our  horses  in  The 
Dominican  Republic;  the  pig-feed 
bill  for  our  piggeries  in  The  Philip- 
pines: the  water  bill  for  our  Japanese 
baths;  the  insect-spray  bill  for  our 
houses  in  Guyana;  and  the  pop  bill 
for  the  hot,  dry  season  up  the 
Amazon. 

Your  monthly  contributions  would 
be  such  a help.  Thanks. 

Scarboro  Fathers 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontari^ 
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Tokyo  — Discussions  between  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  churchmen  in 
Japan,  which  began  January,  1967, 
have  reached  the  point  of  concrete 
plans  for  joint  endeavors. 

The  first  joint  activity  will  be  the 
publication  of  the  1968  Christian  Year- 
book which  has  been  published  since 
1910  by  The  National  Christian  Coun- 
cil of  Japan. 

The  new  Yearbook  will  provide 
both  participants  in  and  observers  of 
! the  Christian  movement  an  objective 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Japan  within  the  context  of 
Japanese  thought  and  culture. 

The  co-editors  specifically  propose 
to  delineate  the  role  of  Christianity  in 

i Japan’s  process  of  modernization  dur- 
ing the  past  100  years. 

Leaders  of  the  Christian  Churches 
have  also  agreed  to  sponsor  a Chris- 
tian exhibition  at  Osaka’s  World  Fair 
in  1970.  ■ 

Tosei  News  — The  first  “Interna- 
tional Conference  of  experts  in  the 
field  of  training  and  employment  of 
Catechists”  was  held  in  Aachen,  at- 
tended by  four  bishops  and  fourteen 
directors  of  Catechist  Training  Centres 
from  thirteen  countries. 

Attendants  at  the  conference  were 
unanimous  in  stating  that  some  95 
percent  of  the  conversions  and  bap- 
tisms of  adults  are  due  to  the  work  of 


catechists.  Missionary  progress  in  most 
of  the  mission  countries  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
catechists  employed. 

In  mission  countries  where  cate- 
chists are  few,  or  not  properly  em- 
ployed, the  progress  of  evangelization 
is  very  slow.  The  number  of  converts 
is  very  high  where  catechists  outnum- 
ber priests  by  a ratio  of  ten  to  one,  as 
in  many  African  nations. 

In  difficult  mission  countries,  native- 
born  catechists  brought'  about  a mar- 
vellous change.  The  contacts  and  guid- 
ance of  non-Christians  and  the  forma- 
tion of  catechumens  can  rightly  be 
called  the  special  task  of  catechists. 

The  conference  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

— That  bishops  give  to  catechetical 
training  institutes  an  official  status 
similar  to  that  of  seminaries. 

— That  greater  emphasis  be  given  to 
the  training  and  support  of  qualified 
personnel  than  to  building  projects. 
— That  catechists  be  represented  on 
parish  and  diocesan  councils  and 
commissions. 

— That  all  seminarians,  during  their 
formation  years,  and  also  priests  on 
pastoral  courses,  be  trained  in  mod- 
ern catechetics  and  prepared  to 
understand  the  role  of  lay  catechists 
in  the  Church  and  to  co-operate 
with  them.  ■ 
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Bernadette  Croziej 


Fr.  Roberts  is  a favourite  visitor  to  St.  Benedict’s  nursery, 


FEM 


A satisfied  customer  h 
always  the  best  ad 
vertisement. 
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Sick  call  in  St.  Vincent’s  interior. 


Keiley  and  Fr.  Roberts  with  the  trusty  Jeep. 


CURATES? 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


/Georgetown,  St.  Vincent,  is  a quiet  \ 
town.  Some  of  the  people  living  ^ 
there  may  resent  that  remark,  because  . 
compared  to  some  other  places  on  the 
island,  it  has  a thriving  social,  recrea-  | 
tional,  religious  and  commercial  life. 

But  it’s  still  true  that  on  an  average  day 
you  can  overhear  the  chatter  of  children  v - 
six  blocks  away  from  wherever  you 
are;  you  could  drive  a herd  of  cattle 
through  the  town  park  without  fear  of 
disturbing  anything  or  anybody;  and  : 4 
the  minute  you  reach  town  as  a visitor, 
everyone  and  his  dog  knows  that  a 
stranger  has  arrived. 

It’s  a jarring  sensation  then,  to  have 
this  tropical  tranquility  suddenly  shat- 
tered by  a belligerent  jeep  roaring 
through  town,  screaming  around  cor- 
ners and  bouncing  to  a boisterous  stop 
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in  the  backyard  of  the  priest’s  house. 
And  just  when  you  have  concluded  that 
the  driver  must  be  another  one  of  those 
wild  Canadian  missionaries,  you  are 
set  back  by  the  most  disarming  surprise 
of  them  all : The  driver  is  not  a mission- 
ary, not  a Canadian,  and  not  even  a 
man.  She  is  an  attractive  young  brun- 
ette who  handles  a jeep  with  an 
amazing  professional  “recklessness.” 

Her  name  is  Bernadette  Crozier  and 
she  is  a Jacqueline-of- All-Trades  who 
works  with  Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  SFM, 
in  St.  Benedict’s  parish.  In  a recent 
letter  from  St.  Vincent,  Fr.  Roberts 
listed  her  responsibilities  briefly  as 
follows:  “She  types,  looks  after  the 
library,  supervises  the  operation  of  the 
nursery,  teaches  religion  in  the  schools, 
is  district  organizer  for  the  Social 
League  of  Catholic  Women,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgetown  branch  of  the 
league,  cares  for  the  distribution  of 
clothes,  does  the  parish  bookkeeping 
and  runs  a typing  class.” 

There  is  more  to  it  than  that,  and  I 
think  it  is  worth  writing  into  the  record. 
Bernadette  is  a native  of  Georgetown, 
St.  Vincent,  and  she  took  ten  years  of 
grade-school  education  there  before 
enrolling  in  a six-months  teachers’ 
course  at  the  Georgetown  Progressive 
Institute.  With  that  educational  back- 
ground, she  was  considerably  ahead  of 
most  other  people  in  town,  but  there 
were  so  few  job  opportunities  that  she 
had  to  settle  for  a job  as  a store  clerk. 
But  you  can’t  keep  a good  mind  down, 
and  after  two  years  behind  the  counter, 
she  started  looking  for  something 
better. 

But  in  St.  Vincent,  “looking  for 
something  better”  normally  means 
looking  somewhere  else,  namely  in 


Kingstown,  the  island’s  capital  city, 
possibly  on  one  of  the  other  Caribbean 
Islands,  or  perhaps  even  in  another 
country.  This  is  what  Bernadette  had 
in  mind,  but  before  she  decided  on  her 
move,  she  chose  to  talk  it  over  with 
Fr.  Roberts  who  immediately  shot 
down  in  flames  any  notions  she  had  of 
leaving  Georgetown.  Of  course,  he  left 
the  final  decision  to  her,  but  he  clearly 
pointed  out  that  he  could  think  of  a 
million-and-one  things  she  could  do 
for  him,  for  the  Church  and  for  the 
town  through  the  Church,  for  consider- 
ably more  money  that  she  could  make 
at  the  store.  For  starters,  he  suggested 
she  type  his  correspondence  with 
approximately  600  people  on  his  mail- 
ing list.  (Fortunately  Bernadette  had 
learned  to  type  by  going  to  classes  in 
Kingstown  two  days  each  week  while 
she  was  at  the  store.) 

Without  losing  her  job  as  typist  and 
secretary,  Bernadette  was  later  asked 
by  her  new  boss  to  try  her  hand  at 
teaching  catechism  — in  Sandy  Bay, 
Byera  Hill,  New  Grounds  and  at  the 
Sunday  School  in  Georgetown.  Fr. 
Roberts  was  thoughtful  enough  to  give 
her  a preliminary  briefing  before  she 
assumed  her  new  responsibilities. 

Bernadette  was  popular  with  the 
children,  and  so  it  soon  became  evident 
that  her  contact  with  them  might  also 
be  put  to  some  other  apostolic  advan- 
tage. Fr.  Roberts  publishes  three  times 
a year  a bulletin  which  he  sends  to  his 
friends  and  benefactors.  It  is  called 
The  Link.  Of  course,  Bernadette  types 
and  mimeographs  it,  but  now  the 
children  put  the  postage  on  the  en- 
velopes and  insert  the  bulletins  for 
mailing. 

At  3:00  p.m.  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
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day,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Bernadette  is 
expected  to  open  the  parish  library, 
which  she  supervises.  There  are  at 
present  about  seventy  members  from 
the  parish,  most  of  them  ranging  from 
eight  to  sixteen  years  old.  Fr.  Roberts 
hopes  soon  to  start  a travelling  library, 
using  the  jeep  for  that  purpose.  Natur- 
ally, Bernadette  has  been  asked  to  build 
up  a selection  of  books  for  it,  and  to 
work  out  a travelling  schedule.  Possibly, 
once  it  gets  started,  she  will  also  have 
to  drive  the  jeep  — but  she  will  have 
to  take  it  easier  on  those  corners  or 
there  will  be  a few  books  missing. 

In  January,  1964,  Fr.  Roberts  man- 
aged to  get  along  without  Bernadette 
for  a period  of  five  weeks.  It  wasn’t 
that  he  figured  she  needed  a vacation; 


it  was  because  he  wanted  her  to  go  to 
The  Catholic  Social  Centre  in  Roseau, 
Dominique,  to  study  something  about 
the  Social  League  of  Catholic  Women. 
The  course  is  offered  and  run  by  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary  Sisters,  one  of 
whom.  Sister  Alicia,  started  the  league 
in  1951. 

The  league’s  motto  is  “For  Better  and 
Happier  Homes,”  and  it  is  designed  to 
help  women  help  themselves  in  their 
homes.  Courses  are  offered  in  sewing, 
cooking,  domestic  hygiene  and  care  of 
the  sick.  The  spiritual  motivation 
offered  to  the  women  helps  to  develop 
a spiritual  unity  in  the  family.  Although 
Sister  Alicia  originally  had  no  plans  to 
spread  the  movement  to  other  islands, 
as  word  of  its  success  got  around. 


In  the  nursery,  the  children 


I milk  they  can’t  get  in  their  own  homes. 
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requests  were  received  from  St.  Kitts, 
Montserrat  and  Antigua  for  some 
direction  in  setting  up  league  branches 
there.  Now,  of  course,  it  has  also  been 
set  up  in  St.  Vincent  — by  Bernadette. 

Fr.  Roberts  asked  the  women  of  the 
parish  to  meet  in  the  church,  and  then 
Bernadette  explained  it  to  them.  Offi- 
cers were  elected,  Bernadette  being 
elected  president,  and  memberships 
were  invited.  Each  member  must  pay 
$1.00  to  join,  and  25c.  a month  there- 
after. At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  George- 
town last  fall,,  there  was  a total  of 
thirty-eight  members  in  the  league, 
which  by  then  was  fairly  well  estab- 
lished in  Georgetown,  Colonarie  and 
Lowmans. 

Besides  conducting  classes  in  home 
baking,  the  league  members  engage  in 
various  fund-raising  activities  to  raise 
money  to  help  the  poor.  At  Christmas, 
Easter  and  in  August  of  each  year,  the 
poor  of  the  parish  are  given  a week’s 
supply  of  rice  and  flour,  and  a few 
sweet  treats,  all  of  which  is  provided  by 
the  members  of  the  league. 

To  help  her  fill  in  her  spare  time, 
Fr.  Roberts  has  thoughtfully  entrusted 
Bernadette  with  one  further  responsi- 
bility: She  is  supervisor  of  St.  Bene- 
dict’s Day  Nursery,  which  means  that 
she  is  in  charge  of  food  supplies, 
building  maintenance  and  the  general 
cleanliness  of  an  institution  which 
accommodates  seventy  children. 

The  nursery  children  are  mostly 
referrals  from  local  doctors  or  district 
nurses.  Fr.  Roberts  originally  got  the 
idea  of  opening  a nursery  when,  on  his 
parish  visitations  he  frequently  found 
little  children  tied  to  tables  or  other 
articles  of  furniture,  to  prevent  them 
from  running  away  during  the  day 


while  the  mothers  were  at  work.  The 
fathers,  in  these  cases  are  unknown. 
At  the  nursery,  the  children  are  bathed 
daily  and  are  fed  a good  breakfast, 
dinner  and  snack  before  going  home 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Their  activities 
are  supervised  and  their  health  is  care- 
fully checked. 

The  regular  health  check  has  led  to 
a further  development  in  the  nursery  — 
the  building  of  a nursery  hospital  pro- 
viding twelve  beds  for  sick  children. 
Of  course,  the  hospital  wing  must  also 
provide  accommodation  for  two  resi- 
dent nurses,  a kitchen  and  a clinical 
room  for  diagnosis. 

Construction  on  the  hospital  has 
started,  but  there  remain  several  serious 
problems  — financing,  of  course,  is  one 
of  them.  Fr.  Roberts  feels  that  if  he 
can  find  enough  child  sponsors,  his 
financial  worries  would  be  pretty  well 
resolved.  A sponsor  pays  $5.00  per 
month  for  the  support  of  a nursery 
child.  He  already  has  about  twenty 
sponsors,  but  he  could  use  another 
fifty.  He  is  also  looking  for  two  nurses 
to  live  and  work  at  the  hospital.  In 
fact,  he  is  looking  for  some  sisters  who 
might  take  over  the  nursery  and 
hospital  — that  would  solve  everything. 

Someday,  hopefully,  these  dreams 
will  be  realized.  But  in  the  meantime, 
he  and  Bernadette  and  the  six  regular 
staff  members  at  the  nursery  will  have 
to  do  the  best  they  can  — which  is  at 
least  a heck  of  a lot  better  than  George- 
town has  ever  had  before. 

While  all  of  this  activity  was  going 
on  in  the  sunny  tropics,  an  event  of 
significance  to  Georgetown,  happened 
in  far-away  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland, 
Canada:  Miss  Constance  Keiley  re- 
tired on  her  sixtieth  birthday  from  her 
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civil  service  job.  For  thirty-eight  years 
she  had  been  private  secretary  to  the 
provincial  minister  of  highways,  and 
she  felt  she  still  had  far  too  much 
energy  and  ambition  to  drift  into  a 
comfortable  seclusion.  But  what  to  do? 

About  five  years  ago,  she  had  spoken 
to  a Newfoundland  Scarboro  priest 
Fr.  Alphonse  Chafe,  who  suggested 


To  prepare  herself  for  her  work  in 
the  nursery,  Constance  did  volunteer 
work  in  a children’s  ward  in  St.  John’s 
Nfld.,  and  then  in  June,  1967,  she  left 
her  home  and  headed  for  the  tropics 
and  her  new  job.  Now,  according  to  Fr. 
Roberts’  letter,  she  “runs  the  kinder- 
garten at  the  nursery,  takes  shorthand 
and  types,  teaches  catechism  in  some 


In  St.  Vincent,  you’re  never  far  from  the  sea.  This  view  is  at  Sandy  Bay. 


that  she  might  someday  retire  from  her 
job  to  work  in  some  mission  country. 
She  kept  that  suggestion  in  mind  and 
when  the  time  came,  she  recalled  having 
read  of  Fr.  Roberts’  nursery  in  George- 
town. Possibly  she  could  be  of  help 
there.  So  she  wrote  Fr.  Roberts,  volun- 
teering to  work  without  pay.  Naturally 
she  was  accepted. 


of  the  outlying  missions”  and  frequently 
joins  him  in  making  housecalls. 

It’s  a little  unusual,  even  in  St. 
Vincent,  for  a priest  to  have  two  female 
curates,  but  it  is  working  so  success- 
fully in  Georgetown  that  there  are 
suspicions  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  look  in  parish  administration. 
Who  knows?  ■ 
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The  heart  of  Guyana’s  capital  city,  Georgetown,  looking  towards  Stabroek  Market. 


THE  POOR  GET  POORER 

Reprinted  from  the  Catholic  Standard,  Guyana. 


' I ’he  net  result  of  the  recent  agree- 
ments  on  international  trade 
reached  in  Geneva  by  the  clique  of 
affluent  industrial  nations  is  an  in- 
stance of  that  increasing  estrangement 
from  the  poor  in  which  the  Holy  Father 
sees  the  germs  of  war  and  world-wide 
catastrophe.  The  Pope,  as  well  as  many 
secular  statesmen  and  economists, 
have  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  amass 
capital  for  further  advancement,  the 
emerging  nations  must  be  able  to  sell 
their  raw  materials,  farm  produce  and 
(as  yet  not  abundant)  industrial  pro- 
ducts, to  the  affluent  nations. 

The  newly  ambitious  peoples  look  to 
their  big  brothers,  the  already  indus- 
trialized countries,  to  buy  from  them 
on  terms  frankly  unprofitable  to  the 
purchaser,  until  the  newcomers  are 
strong  enough  to  join  in  the  activities  of 
the  “rich  man’s  club”  on  an  equal 
footing. 

This  concession  of  generosity  is 


exactly  what  the  older  manufacturing 
nations  failed  to  provide  at  their 
meeting  in  Geneva  in  May  of  last  year. 
When  that  “Kennedy  Round”  was 
over  it  was  still  possible  to  comment 
that  “The  continuingly  crippling  terms 
of  world  trade  for  the  primary  pro- 
ducers suggest  that  the  developing 
nations  will  be  unable  to  maintain 
their  level  of  purchases  of  manu- 
factured goods”  from  the  advanced 
countries. 

The  economically  poor  nations  will 
get  poorer. 

This  selfish  attitude  of  the  leading 
nations  is  only  one  of  several  obstacles 
which  confront  equally  the  newly  freed 
colonies  and  the  re-emerging  countries 
of  Latin  America.  It  serves  to  illustrate 
that  the  merchants  of  the  “have” 
nations  are  just  as  inclined  or,  perhaps, 
determined,  as  ever  to  keep  to  an 
economy  of  “free”  competitive  trade. 

On  this  basis  the  emerging  nations 
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just  cannot  compete  freely;  at  this  rate 
they  will  never  “emerge”.  They  will  be 
reduced  to  the  state  of  colonies  of  the 
prevailing  financial  empires.  The 
danger  of  this  is  clearly  foreseen  in  the 
messages  of  the  present  Pope  and  his 
predecessor,  John  XXIII. 

Even  the  Latin  American  foreign 
ministers  who  met  in  Asuncion,  Para- 
guay, in  September,  1967  were  not  true 
to  their  own  hemisphere.  Along  with 
other  disagreements  they  failed  to  agree 
to  give  their  economically  weaker 
brethren  the  same  kind  of  trade  privi- 
leges which  they  all  expected  of  the 
Geneva  session. 

Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  less  im- 
poverished among  them  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  eleven-nation  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association 
“might  have  to  be  dissolved  and  a new 
group  formed  without  the  smaller 
nations,  which  were  the  vital  obstacle  to 
agreement.” 

Unless  new  provision  is  made  for 
these  smaller  nations,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay  are  thus  con- 
demned to  get  poorer  because  the  rest 
of  the  Latin  American  world  wants  to 
get  rich  quicker. 

Do  these  decisions  really  represent 
the  thinking  of  the  people  at  home. 

Surely  the  common  Christian  citizen 
in  the  prosperous  areas  of  the  Atlantic 
world  agree  that  they  have  no  right  to 
seek  ever  more  luxuries  whilst,  else- 
where, untold  millions  have  not  even 
the  sheer  necessities! 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
Church  calls  upon  the  well-provided-for 
believers  in  both  the  flourishing  nations 
and  the  backward  ones  themselves,  to 
check  their  passion  for  ever  more  and 
better  creature  comforts.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED 

Fare  for  departing  missionaries: 

Fr.  O.  Dixon,  Brazil  $286.00 

Fr.  B.  Manning,  Brazil  $286.00 

Fr.  W.  Yorke,  Santo  Domingo  $178.00 
Fr.  G.  Sherry,  Santo  Domingo  $178.00 

Can  you  or  your  group  help  with  a 
contribution  — large  or  small? 

Catechetical  Work:  In  their  budget  for 
1968  our  priests  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public are  asking  for  $150.00  for  cate- 
chetical work  in  each  parish.  Can  you 
take  care  of  one  month  by  sending 
$12.50? 

Candles  and  Mass  Wine:  Many  of  our 
mission  parishes  need  help  in  supplying 
candles,  sanctuary  lamps  and  Mass 
wine.  $200.00  a year  is  needed  for 
each  needy  parish.  Can  you  help  with 
a part  of  it? 

Fr.  Gerald  Donovan  is  urgently  in 
need  of  financial  help  to  buy  materials 
for  Community  Development  and 
Social  Welfare  projects  in  his  parish  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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THEY'LL  DO  IT  EVERY  TIME 


Terrence  Gallagher,  SFM 


"D  asically  this  is  a simple  account  of  a 
■^humorous  and  exciting  event  that 
occurred  on  my  return  trip  from  our 
mission  in  Leyte  to  our  house  in  Cebu. 
I had  been  in  Leyte  for  a get-together 
with  our  priests  for  Christmas,  my  first 
in  the  Philippines. 

But  those  of  you  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  in  the  past  to  listen  to  one 
of  my  simple  accounts  of  an  exciting 
event  know  how  lengthy  and  compli- 
cated the  story  can  become.  The  story 
does  give  me  an  opportunity  to  describe 
one  manner  of  transportation  in  the 
Philippines  as  well  as  sharing  with  you 
a humorous  event.  So  please  . . . bear 
with  me. 

As  you  already  know  from  other 
more  informative  articles  in  this  maga- 
zine by  far  more  experienced  mis- 
sioners  than  myself,  the  Philippines  is 
a country  comprised  of  7,000  islands. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  a country  with  a 
large  population  and  as  man  is  a social 
being  it  is  quite  natural  that  people 
should  go  from  island  to  island  for 
various  social  reasons — to  visit  family, 
relatives  or  friends;  on  business;  to  go 
to  college  or  even  high  school  and  now 
and  then  you  will  find  a Canadian  priest 
making  his  way  from  one  island 
(Cebu  ) to  another  (Leyte)  or  vice- 
versa  and  in  doing  so  he  shares  the 
same  mode  of  travel  as  the  people. 

In  this  case  the  mode  of  travel  is 
boat.  There  are  various  types  and 
classes  of  boats,  some  common  to  the 


Philippines  alone  and  each  worthy  of  i 
a separate  story.  When  the  distance  is  i 
somewhat  long  and  the  water  rough  (as  j 
is  the  case  in  travel  between  major  I 
islands)  the  boat  used  would  correctly  ; 
be  referred  to  as  a small  passenger-  i 
cargo  vessel. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  type  of  ship 
is  the  passenger  accommodation.  The  | 
trip  between  Cebu  and  Leyte  takes 
close  to  twenty-four  hours  and  from 
the  moment  you  board  the  ship  till  you 
leave,  your  sole  place  of  sitting,  lying, 
resting  or  sleeping  is  a cot  . . . and  this 
you  do  with  200  other  passengers  as 
close  to  you  as  the  next  cot  so  that 
during  a restless  sleep  you  might  turn 
over  and  find  yourself  sharing  some- 
body else’s  cot.  Some  of  the  most 
lasting  friendships  have  been  made  in 
just  this  way. 

For  instance  on  my  trip  from  Cebu 
to  Leyte  for  Christmas  I got  on  board 
ship  to  find,  to  my  horror,  that  the  cot 
with  my  name  on  it  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  . . . someone  had  already  made; 
use  of  it  and,  as  I couldn’t  very  well  go 
about  the  ship  asking  everyone  to  raise 
their  blanket  so  I could  see  the  name  on 
the  cot,  I was,  it  seemed,  destined  to 
spend  the  voyage  on  my  feet.  But  as  I 
said  earlier  man  is  a social  being  and 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  were 
great  numbers  on  board  as  close  to  each 
other  as  your  elbow  is  to  your  body, 
the  sight  of  a young,  bewildered  looking 
Father  about  to  break  into  tears  would 
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certainly  be  enough  to  encourage  a 
friendly  question  from  some  of  the 
more  motherly  individuals  on  board. 

Sure  enough  a group  of  people 
travelling  together  invited  me  to  sit 
with  them  and  before  long  I was  prac- 
ticing some  of  my  newly  acquired 
Visayan  dialect  on  them.  When  I 
made  my  move  to  leave  them  as  it  was 
late  and  they  were  tired,  they  insisted 
I use  one  of  their  cots  and  two  ladies 
shared  one  — and  let  me  tell  you  that 
is  one  difficult  task  — two  people  sleep- 
ing on  one  of  these  cots.  So,  friend- 
ships are  welcomed  and  easily  made 
in  the  Philippines  where  people  are  in 


close  contact  for  a prolonged  period  of 
time. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  story. 
There  are  three  stopovers  between 
Cabalian  and  Cebu  for  passengers  as 
well  as  cargo  and  the  problem  is  cargo. 
The  stopover  can  be  anywhere  from 
one  hour  to  three  or  four  hours  depend- 
ing on  what  has  to  be  unloaded  or 
loaded.  On  my  first  trip  back  and  forth 
from  Cebu  I patiently  endured  several 
hours  wait  in  each  stopover  place  and 
it  was  quite  a task.  However,  this 
return  trip  from  Cabalian  to  Cebu  I 
resolved  would  be  different.  I now 
knew  people  in  each  town  we  stayed  in 
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and  I would  put  the  stopoff  time  to 
good  use  by  a visit  to  at  least  one 
family. 

When  we  reached  the  first  town  of 
Liloan  I noticed  there  was  cargo  to  be 
loaded  and  without  asking  anyone  I 
concluded  we  would  be  there  about  an 
hour  and  hurried  off  to  make  an  un- 
expected call  on  my  new  friends  in 
Liloan.  (They  had  been  in  the  cots 
next  to  me  on  a previous  trip.)  I had 
been  there  only  fifteen  minutes,  sipping 
a tasty  coffee  and  practicing  my 
Visayan  dialect  again  and  catching  up 
on  all  the  interesting  bits  of  news  that 
there  were  to  be  learned  when  all  of 
a sudden  two  children  came  running 
upstairs,  quite  excited  and  blurted  out 
. . . “Padre  — your  boat  . . . it’s  leav- 
ing.” I slowly  kept  sipping  my  coffee 
and  then  as  the  reality  of  the  situation 
dawned  on  me  I too  began  to  get  a bit 
excited.  We  all  ran  downstairs  and 
sure  enough  the  ship  was  on  its  way  out 
to  sea  again  and  was  slowly  drifting 
into  the  darkness.  What  was  I to  do? 

There  are  many  things  that  can  be 
said  of  the  Filipinos  . . . one  thing  I 
have  come  to  appreciate  is  their 
resourcefulness,  especially  in  the  case 
of  my  missing  my  ship.  There  in  front 
of  us  were  a number  of  varied  classes 
of  water  craft  and  there,  further  in  front 
of  us  was  my  fast  disappearing  ship. 
This  next  thing  I knew  there  were  two 
seventeen-year-olds  with  me  in  a small 
outrigger  canoe  and  we  were  on  our 
way  in  a desperate  attempt  to  catch  up 
to  our  engine-driven  ship. 

After  fifteen  minutes  of  rowing  furi- 
ously and  hollering  at  the  top  of  my 
lungs  in  Visayan  that  “You  forgot  me 
. . . Father  Gallagher  . . . wait  . . . 
please  . . . wait!,”  the  fierce  intensity 


with  which  I had  begun  my  journey  ^ 
on  the  small  boat  was  dwindling.  How-  ■ 
ever,  luck  was  with  us,  and  one  pas- ' 
senger  on  the  big  boat  (a  lad  who  had 
the  cot  next  to  mine  and  who,  earlier, 
had  in  the  midst  of  a restless  sleep 
found  himself  in  my  cot)  informed  the 
captain  that  Father  Gallagher  was 
either  out  fishing  or  trying  to  catch  up 
to  them,  but  anyway,  he  was  not  where 
he  should  be,  on  board  ship. 

The  ship  stopped;  we  eventually 
caught  up.  I thanked  the  boys,  without 
whose  help  I would  still  have  been 
sipping  coffee,  grabbed  a hand  and  with 
a delicate  jump  found  myself  back  on 
board  ship  to  the  delight  of  all  the 
passengers  who  now  had  something  to 
talk  about  . . . these  engaging  and 
adventurous  Canadian  Fathers  in 
Southern  Leyte.  The  captain  was  all 
apologies  especially  as  he  had  heard  me 
yelling  from  the  beginning.  He  was  a 
real  diplomat  though  because  when  I 
questioned  him  regarding  why  he  didn’t 
stop,  he  replied  that  all  he  heard  was 
Visayan  and  immediately  concluded 
that  it  was  merely  some  local  teenagers  ■ 
trying  to  stop  the  ship  for  a joke.  My 
Visayan  was  good  enough  to  allow  me 
to  pass  as  a local  teenager  and  almost 
cost  me  my  trip  on  the  ship  . . . and  the 
language  is  supposed  to  be  an  asset  in 
our  work  in  the  country? 

But  wouldn’t  you  know  it  . . . I’ve 
waited  three  and  four  hours  on  board 
ship  while  cargo  was  being  loaded  and 
unloaded  and  wished  I had  something 
to  do  on  shore  to  help  pass  the  time 
away.  The  one  time  I went  on  shore  to 
spend  those  “hours”  visiting  friends, 
the  ship  stayed  only  twenty  minutes 
and  left  without  me.  Yes,  they’ll  do  i^ 
every  time.  ■ illf 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

Dear  Buds : 

This  month  I want  to  dedicate  a 
poem  from  Father  Sharkey’s  book 
“There  Shone  a Star”  — and  it’s  dedi- 
cated to  all  you  little  girls  who  saved 
pennies  for  the  missions  during  Lent. 

“Little  Pagan  Maid” 

O little  pagan  maid  of  seven  years 
And  eyes  of  blue; 

Eyes  that  are  dancing,  mischievous  and 
bright 

And  oh,  so  true; 

Something  within  me  leaps  for  very 
joy 

When  I meet  you. 

And  you  look  up  at  me  and  smile 
And  say  — “Seng  Fu.” 

You  seem  so  out  of  place  along  this 
street; 

I’m  glad  you  do. 

You  are  a little  ray  . of  sunshine  sent, 
A drop  of  dew. 

You  in  your  gay  pyjamed  calico 
Of  startling  hue. 

Bobbed  hair,  saucy  nose  and  smiling 
lips. 

And  wee,  red  shoe. 

Each  day,  I say  a little  prayer  to  God 
Dear  child  for  you. 

You  who  indeed  belong  to  fairyland 
' Beyond  the  blue. 


I hope  some  day  we’ll  meet  on  heaven’s 
street 

When  life  is  through. 

And  you  with  smiling  face  look  up  at 
me. 

And  say  — “Seng  Fu.” 

Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  for  all  little 
pagan  children  to  come  to  learn  of  God; 
to  say  “Seng  Fu”  to  the  missionary 
priest,  which  means  “Father”? 

Father  Jim. 

ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Mrs.  Soperak,  St.  Hubert,  Quebec. 
“This  morning  I asked  my  children  how 
much  they  would  like  to  give,  from 
their  savings  for  the  poor  . . .” — Thanks 
to  Remi,  Alan,  Lauralee,  Christine, 
Rejianne  and  Grandma. 

Sea  Cow  Pond,  Tignish,  P.E.I.  “En- 
closed $2.63  in  memory  of  little  Peter 
Morrissey.”  — Thanks  Debbie  and 
Joanne  McHugh,  and  also  Jimmie 
Morrissey. 

Scarboro,  Ont.  “My  sisters,  Theresa, 
Patty,  Pauline,  brother  Andy  and  I 
went  out  carolling  at  Christmas  and 
are  sending  you  6 dollars.”  — Good  girl 
Sandra  Noonan  — nice  to  hear  a 
family  choir. 
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A LITTLE  OF  WHAT'S  GOING  ON 


Edgar  Geier,  SFM 


'VyTe  are  still  able  to  keep  quite  well 
^ occupied  here;  there  are  always 
more  things  to  do  than  we  are  able  to 
accomplish  but  that  is  a good  way  to 
have  it,  I think.  Since  last  March,  I 
have  had  a newly  ordained  Japanese 
priest  here  with  me  and  that  has  been 
a big  help  since  we  have  to  put  a good 
bit  of  time  on  Japanizing  our  thoughts, 
our  way  of  operating  and  our  language. 
He  has  no  such  problems  and  therefore 
he  can  do  a great  deal  more  in  less 
time.  Also,  we  foreign  missionaries 


are  here  only  long  enough  to  get  the 
Church  going,  then  the  local  Japanese 
clergy  can  take  it  over.  Hence  we  feel 
that  this  arrangement  is  quite  good  for 
the  future. 

There  has  never  been  a Japanese 
priest  here  before  and  the  people  were 
not  accustomed  to  having  one  of  their 
own  but  they  seem  to  be  quite  happy 
about  the  present  setup.  The  young 
Japanese  priest  himself  had  no  inkling 
whatever  about  coming  here  so  he  was 
rather  surprised  to  say  the  least.  I 


In  Japan’s  busy  cities  or  quiet  parks  (opposite  page)  something  is  always  going  on. 
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think  he  is  getting  used  to  parochial 
I work  and  I hope  we  can  give  him  some 
idea  of  the  gigantic  job  to  be  done  in 
Japan,  along  with  a few  clues  of  how  to 
go  about  it. 

I was  home  in  July  and  August  for 
the  first  meeting  at  Scarboro  of  the 
delegates  from  the  various  countries  to 
prepare  for  our  General  Chapter  elec- 
tion of  the  Superior  General,  which  will 
take  place  in  June  ’68.  While  I was 
1 home,  there  was  a rather  serious  flash 
flood  in  this  area.  A number  of  people 
were  drowned  and  others  lost  all  their 
belongings  and  even  their  homes.  The 
government  has  since  rebuilt  most  of 
the  damaged  roads,  and  helped  the 
'people  rehabilitate  themselves.  For 
isome  time  after  that,  however,  we  had 
j practically  no  rain  and  our  water  supply 
was  in  a rather  precarious  situation. 
Towns  and  even  cities  here  usually 
don’t  dig  wells  for  water;  the  chief 
reason  seems  to  be  that  most  of  these 
I islands  are  on  a rock  bed  and  digging 
would  be  extremely  costly.  There  is 
usually  quite  enough  rain  and  so  reser- 
voirs are  built  to  collect  the  surface  rain 
water.  But  without  a heavy  rain  for 
about  six  months,  this  surface  supply 
ran  low.  We  were  even  rationed  — 
. the  water  was  turned  off  most  of  the 
; time  — it  was  on  for  only  five  hours 
every  two  days.  When  it  was  on,  we 
, had  to  fill  all  available  containers, 
^ buckets,  tubs,  etc.  so  that  the  house 
■ looked  a little  as  though  we  were  pre- 
^ paring  for  a big  fire. 

As  a result  of  the  drought,  the  rice 
j crop  was  quite  poor  last  year.  Rice 
( roots  must  be  under  water  for  a long 
f time  but  last  year  that  was  impossible 
j so  the  grains  didn’t  even  form.  The 
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farmers  were  cutting  the  rice  plants 
and  burning  them  because  they  were 
nothing  more  than  dried  stalks.  There 
were  a few  cases  of  suicide  because  of 
the  crop  failure  — the  government  de- 
clared this  a disaster  area  making  the 
farmers  eligible  for  help  but  it  fell  con- 
siderably short  of  their  crop  income  in 
a normal  year.  Fresh  vegetables  were 
very  hard  to  get.  Years  ago,  this  too 
would  have  been  a disaster,  but  now 
they  have  many  kinds  of  canned  vege- 
tables which  can  be  easily  shipped  to 
needy  areas  and  that  alleviated  the 
situation  considerably. 

Japan,  as  you  know,  is  a long  narrow 
country,  the  total  distance  from  north 
to  south  being  somewhere  around  2,500 
miles.  Tokyo  is  roughly  900  miles  from 
here  and  so  when  we  go  there,  we  must 
take  an  overnight  train  (the  whole  trip 
takes  nineteen  hours).  There  are  first- 
class  accommodations  but  these  are 
almost  double  the  second  class  fare  so 
we  usually  try  to  get  second-class 
berths.  These  are  long  enough  but  are 
arranged  in  three  tiers.  There  is  not 
too  much  room  between  the  lower, 
middle  and  upper  berths  but  we  can 
survive  in  them. 

Recently  we  came  from  Tokyo  by 
second-class  berth  — I had  an  upper 
which  wasn’t  too  bad  once  I got  up 
there,  but  I must  have  been  near  a 
heating  pipe  because  I perspired  rather 
freely  all  night.  Also,  there  is  not  too 
much  concern  about  the  other  passen- 
gers, so  two  men  were  in  the  lower 
berths,  having  a few  adult  shots  of  local 
whiskey  and  settling  all  the  problems  of 
the  world  in  voices  which  could  be 
heard  almost  in  the  UN.  Then,  every- 
one was  up  next  morning  around  5:30 
so  it  made  a short  night. 


inspected  every  two  years,  and  it  is 
quite  a jam.  They  seem  to  take  the 
whole  car  apart,  replace  faulty  parts,  j 
clean  up  everything  and  then  put  it  all 
back  together  hoping  it  will  work  for 
another  two  years.  This  has  become 
quite  a racket  for  most  garages  and 
even  on  a car  that  is  just  barely  broken 
in,  this  job  can  cost  easily  over  $50.00. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a good  family  here  , 
running  a garage.  They  sent  all  their 
children  to  the  sisters’  kindergarten 
and  their  daughter  is  now  going  to  the 
sisters’  middle  school  so  they  do  the 
job  for  cost,  which  seems  to  be  usually 
around  $15.00 

I had  mine  done  during  the  week  we 
were  away  on  retreat  hoping  they’d 
have  it  done  when  I got  back.  They 
didn’t  have  it  quite  finished  so  I was 
reduced  to  riding  the  bus  — which 
seems  to  take  all  day  after  having  one’s 
own  transportation.  I got  it  back 
eventually  and  it  seems  to  be  working 
quite  well,  and  so  far  as  I know,  there 
were  no  parts  left  over.  It’s  only  a very 
small  four-cylinder  Renault  which  even 
at  best  is  not  quite  like  a Thunderbird, 
so  it  has  to  be  running  well  to  get  me  up 
these  hills. 

Recently,  one  of  the  big  Catholic 
publishing  houses  in  Tokyo  put  out  a : 
very  fine  edition  of  the  Bible  — Old 
and  New  Testament  — in  one  volume. 
Most  of  our  people  still  don’t  have  a 
Bible  so  we  are  urging  them  to  get  one, 
but  the  cost  is  about  $5.50.  This  is  too 
much  for  almost  all  of  them  to  lay  out 
at  once,  so  we  introduced  a monthly 
instalment  plan  whereby  they  can  pay 
in  ten  instalments.  Thus  far  about 
twenty-five  families  have  signed  up  for} 
this  plan.  ■ Jj| 
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Fr.  Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM,  of  Glace 
Bay,  N.S.,  was  ordained  in  1953.  He 
is  now  stationed  in  The  Dominican 
Republic,  having  previously  worked 
for  six  years  in  The  Philippines. 

I Remember 

i T remember  when  the  parish  rectory  at  Santa  Cruz,  Dominican 
I Republic  was  built.  Since  the  parish  was  new  and  not  too  developed, 

the  income  wouldn’t  buy  food  and  pay  the  hired  help.  So  financing  a new 
rectory  posed  a problem. 

The  Society  gave  a thousand  dollars  to  get  the  project  off  the  ground, 
and  all  other  funds  were  sought  elsewhere.  A reasonable  contractor 
, was  found  to  do  the  walls,  floors,  doors  and  windows.  The  priests 

I themselves  did  the  septic  tanks,  plumbing,  wiring,  roofs  and  carpentry. 

Since  the  Santa  Cruz  children  throw  rocks,  a roof  of  cool  but 
I brittle  asbestos  cement  was  out.  Concrete  was  expensive.  So  the  choice 

I was  galvanized,  corrugated  iron.  The  catch  was  that  in  the  desert 

country,  it  would  heat  a house  like  an  oven,  requiring  an  inner  ceiling. 
And  here  we  come  to  the  pinch.  With  plywood  costing  $6.00  a sheet, 
a plywood  ceiling  would  cost  $400.00.  Fiberglass  board  would  cost 
I $650.00.  And  we  just  didn’t  have  that  kind  of  money. 

I Recalling  my  days  as  chief  airplane  mechanic  and  aircraft  rebuilder 

in  the  seminary,  when  pilot  Paul  McHugh,  now  bishop  McHugh  in 
Brazil,  kept  me  busy  repairing  his  model  airplane  crashes,  we  bought  a 
roll  of  brown  wrapping  paper  and  a few  pounds  of  flour. 

The  rafters,  four  feet  apart,  were  glued,  the  paper  was  put  up  and 
the  edges  stuck  to  the  rafters  with  paste  we  made  from  the  flour.  Then 
the  hose  was  turned  on  it  until  the  paper  was  soaked.  When  it  dried, 
the  flapping  ceased  and  it  grew  taut.  It  was  then  ready  for  the  varnish. 
Our  drumhead  ceiling  was  finally  painted,  and  except  for  the  odd 
telltale  wrinkle,  it  ended  up  looking  more  like  a $600.00  job  than  a 
$6.00  one.  And  would  you  believe  it,  it  was  done  in  just  two  days.  ■ 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 

lL 
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WE’RE  HAVING  A 
PARTYl 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  will  be  fifty  years  old  this 
year.  And  we’re  going  to  celebrate. 
On  Tuesday,  October  1,  1968,  at  6:45 
P.M.,  In  the  Canadian  Room  of  The 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  we’re 
having  a dinner,  and  we  are  inviting 
you  to  come  to  meet  as  many  of  our 
priests  and  friends  as  we  can  pack 
in.  They’ll  be  coming  from  eight  coun- 
tries — a wonderful  chance  for  Scar- 
boro’s  priests  and  benefactors  to 
meet  each  other. 

If  you  can  spare  Si 0.00  and  one  eve- 
ning, why  not  use  the  coupon  below 
to  order  your  ticket?  Hope  to  see 
you  there. 


Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
Please  send  me ticket  (s)  for  Scarboro ’s  Anni- 

versary Dinner,  October  1.  I enclose  Si 0.00  for  each 
ticket. V 

NAME 

STREET  AND  NUMBER 

CITY  PROVINCE 


1 miss 
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0 

n 

la 

YOU 
ARE  INVITED! 


To  celebrate  our  fiftieth  birthday,  The  Serra 
Club  of  Toronto  is  throwing  a dinner  party 
for  us,  and  it’s  really  going  to  be  something. 

Tuesday,  6:45  P.M.,  October  1,  1968,  at  the 
Canadian  Room  of  the  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

Scarboro  priests  from  eight  countries  are  anxious 
to  spend  the  evening  with  the  friends  who  have 
helped  them  in  their  work.  After  cocktails,  we’ll 
share  a dinner  you’ll  never  forget  — shrimp  cock- 
tail and  steak  with  wine. 

Then  you  can  relax  and  spend  the  evening  with  many 
of  the  priests  and  friends  you’ve  known  through 


Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston  Rd„  Scarboro,  Ontario 


Please  reserve  for  me  places  at  Golden  Anniversary  Dinner, 

October  1 , at  $1 0 each.  Cheque  to  cover  is  enclosed. 


NAME 


STREET  AND  NUMBER 


CITY  AND  PROVINCE 


published  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  is  the  publication  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont.  Tel.  261-7135. 
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These  Japanese  children  might  very  well  be  look- 
ing inquisitively  at  an  arriving  missionary  — 
wondering  what  he  is  all  about,  and  how  he  will 
fit  into  Japanese  society.  A good  question.  See 
page  8. 
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Today's  Togetherness 

Cince  April  15,  I have  been  working  in  the  Information 
Bureau  of  Canada’s  External  Aid  Office,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  radio  and  TV  programming.  Some  people  may 
object  to  the  idea  of  a priest  working  directly  with  and  for 
the  government,  and  while  I respect  their  opinions,  I cannot 
share  them.  Here  are  my  own  thoughts  on  the  question: 

In  many  countries  in  which  missionaries  work,  they  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  for  community  development.  At  the 
same  time,  they  realize  that  development  projects  are  often 
far  beyond  their  budget  limits  and  can  only  be  tackled  at  the 
government  level,  which  in  Scarboro’s  case  means  through 
Canada’s  External  Aid. 

At  the  same  time,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  govern- 
ment, working  through  the  External  Aid  program,  finances  a 
community-development  project  (e.g.  building  a dam)  and  then 
discovers  it  has  caused  unforeseen  social  disturbances  ( e.g. 
increased  employment  which  perhaps  creates  and  separates 
social  classes).  And  in  meeting  these  situations,  the  govern-  i 
ment  would  welcome  missionary  assistance.  f 

Both  government  and  missionaries,  then,  find  themselves  , 
frustrated:  They  realize  their  need  for  each  other,  but  the  | 
missionary  usually  knows  nothing  about  government  and  the  , 
government  knows  as  little  about  missionaries.  ! 

Having  a priest  work  in  a government  office  is  not  the  final  j 
solution  to  the  problem,  but  it  might  eventually  prove  to  be  j 
a healthy  step  in  that  direction.  And  in  the  meantime,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a logical  expression  of  the  Church’s  missionary 
obligation.  In  most  missionary  countries,  the  people’s  first  step 
towards  God  can  only  be  a step  towards  human  survival;  and 
if  Scarboro’s  experience  and  interest  can,  at  least  in  part,  be 
directed  towards  that  through  the  government,  then  I think  .i 
it  should  be. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  encouraging  sides  to  the  specific 
case  of  my  moving  to  Ottawa  has  been  the  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  of  priests  and  government  people  who  have  so  far 
been  involved.  If  an  idea  emerges  from  a brainstorming  session, 
that’s  one  thing;  but  when  it  comes  out  of  a clear  blue  sky  ; 
and  fits  so  neatly  into  the  unexpressed  thinking  of  so  many 
people,  that’s  a sign  of  the  times.  ■ 
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Scarboro’s  early  days  in  China  — Fr.  John  Fraser  sets  out  for  a river-boat  trip. 


HALF  A CENTURY  LATER 


Tn  November,  1918,  The  Scarboro 
^ Foreign  Mission  Society  was 
founded.  This  year  we  celebrate  our 
fiftieth  anniversary.  As  a recollection 
from  the  past,  we  reprint  here  sections 
from  the  first  article  in  the  first  issue 
of  our  Society  magazine.  It  was  then 
called  China,  and  the  date  of  this  issue 
was  October,  1919. 


“In  July,  1918,  Father  Fraser  came 
from  China  to  Canada  to  found  a 
College  to  train  missionaries  for  the 
conversion  of  China  . . . On  the  first 
day  of  November  he  began  a novena 
. . . to  know  if  this  (Almonte,  Ont.) 


was  the  place  in  the  design  of  Provid- 
ence destined  for  the  inception  of  the 
work. 

“During  the  novena,  Archbishop 
Gauthier,  who  was  ill,  returned  from 
Detroit  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
novena,  after  consulting  his  Chapter, 
gave  his  approval  for  the  work  to  be 
inaugurated  in  Almonte. 

“Bishop  Morrison  of  Antigonish  ' 
wrote  Father  Fraser:  ‘I  am  glad  to 
know  you  have  found  a suitable  place 
for  the  Chinese  seminary.  I hope 
everything  in  connection  with  this 
matter  will  proceed  satisfactorily  for 
yourself  and  all  concerned,  and  let  us 
hope  that  all  the  Catholic  people  of 
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Canada  will  fully  appreciate  their  mis- 
sionary duties  in  connection  with  this 
laudable  work.’ 

“Bishop  Ryan  of  Pembroke:  ‘I  hope 
the  work  will  continue  to  prosper  and 
that  before  many  years  you  will  not  be 
the  only  worker  in  foreign  fields 
claiming  Ontario  as  your  home.’ 

“Bishop  Scollard  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie: 
‘I  heard  about  the  mission  college 
which  is  started  in  Almonte.  I hope  it 
may  be  a success.’ 

“Archbishop  Sinnott  of  Winnipeg 
told  Father  Fraser  he  would  allow  any 
of  his  priests  or  seminarians,  who 
desired,  to  go  to  China,  and  invited 
him  to  give  lectures  throughout  his 
diocese. 

“Bishop  Macdonell  of  Alexandria 
invited  Father  Fraser  to  preach  in  his 
cathedral  . . . and  wrote:  ‘I  trust  you 
are  by  this  time  getting  your  work 
organized  and  that  you  are  meeting 
with  satisfactory  success  in  your  under- 
taking.’ 

“Bishop  O’Brien  of  Peterboro:  ‘I  do 
not  see  how  a person  can  be  a Catholic 
and  not  sympathetic  with  this  work.’ 

“Archbishop  McNeil  of  Toronto  . . . 
gave  him  permission  to  preach  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  archdiocese. 

“Bishop  O’Leary  of  Charlottetown: 
‘I  sympathize  very  deeply  with  your 
project  to  educate  missionaries  for 
China  and  I earnestly  beg  God  to  bless 
your  work  . . . Home  work,  which  at 
present  seems  to  require  all  our  efforts, 
will  not  suffer  by  what  is  done  for  our 
less  fortunate  brethren  in  other  parts. 

“The  archbishop  of  Halifax  gave 
him  permission  to  preach  on  the  work 
in  his  cathedral,  and  invited  him  to 
preach  and  lecture  everywhere  in  the 
archdiocese.”  ■ 


A GOOD  IDEA 


In  the  September,  1920,  issue  of  our 
magazine.  Father  Fraser  wrote: 
"When  passing  through  Japan,  1 was 
shown  in  a pagan  temple,  a great  coll 
of  stout  cable  made  of  the  hair  of 
thousands  of  pagan  women.  When 
the  workmen  in  the  mountains  could 
not  find  a rope  strong  enough  to  drag  , 
the  immense  timbers  of  which  the 
temple  was  built,  the  women  sacri-  ' 
ficed  (what  a Japanese  woman  holds  i 
most  dear)  their  hair,  and  made  of  it  | 
the  cable  which  now  stands  as  a 1 
memorial  of  their  zeal  for  religion.  j 
"Would  that  not  be  a good  object  i 
lesson  for  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try, who  are  blessed  with  the  faith, 
to  make  a sacrifice  of  some  of  their  j 
jewelry  to  help  support  young  men  | 
ready  to  go  to  China  in  search  of  I 
souls?" 

In  1968,  we  still  think  it  would  be  a | 
good  idea. 

Scarboro  Fathers  | . 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


THE  BRAIN  DRAIN 


Come  Canadians  leave  their  country  and  settle  in  the  United  States  because  of 
the  higher  salary  enticements.  They  are,  as  a rule,  skilled  persons  and  their 
departure  from  Canada  has  been  called  the  “Brain  Drain” 

However,  other  Canadians  leave  their  country  too,  and  settle  in  far  away 
places  under  the  auspices  of  the  External  Aid  programme,  which  is  controlled 
by  the  External  Affairs  Department  of  the  Canadian  Government.  These 
volunteers  go  to  the  Orient,  to  Africa,  and  to  Latin  America  to  offer  the  most 
precious  item  that  Canada  can  export  . . . our  ability  to  assist  people  through 
technical  help. 

Money  is  always  a welcome  gift  to  a starving  person,  but  it  has  been  amply 
proven  that  much  of  the  starvation  in  the  world  today  is  due  to  ignorance  rather 
than  a lack  of  resources.  Take  for  example  the  efficient  farm  tractor.  There 
are  many  under-privileged  farmers  who  have  never  even  seen  one,  let  alone  know 
how  to  operate  it.  With  a big  tractor  it  is  easy  to  clear,  plow,  and  ventilate  the 
soil.  Food  production  can  be  doubled,  or  even  increased  ten  times  through  its 
use.  There  are  Canadians  in  many  lands  offering  free  lessons  in  tractor  techniques. 

This  programme  of  External  Aid  might  be  challenged  by  some  as  uncalled 
for  because  of  the  shortage  of  homes,  and  the  lack  of  money  for  social  welfare 
right  here  in  Canada,  but  thus  far  only  V2  % of  our  Gross  National  Product  is 
I spent  on  External  Aid  ...  a paltry  sum  when  compared  to  the  immense  amount 
of  good  that  is  done. 

I The  Scarboro  Fathers  have  been  exporting  their  talented  manpower  to  the 
I poor  areas  of  the  world  ever  since  1918  . . . just  fifty  years  ago  this  year.  We 
I hope  to  continue.  Are  you  interested  in  joining  us? 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB. 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro.  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 

I 
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Cultural  adaptation  reaches  to  the  details  of  daily  life,  e.g.,  boarding  a boat. 


'^hings  have  changed  considerably  in 
the  last  ten  years,  and  it  is  perhaps 
no  longer  true  that  the  role  of  the 
missionary  is  the  challenging  ideal  of 
the  dedicated  Christian  at  his  best. 
There  was  a time  when  missionaries 
were  thought  to  represent  the  spiritual 
elite  of  the  Church,  but  this  is  ques- 
tionable today  — which  is  not  to  say 
they  are  any  less  dedicated  than  other 
Christians. 

But  in  the  past,  as  James  Scherer  says 
in  his  book.  Missionary  Go  Home! 
“the  missionary  was  placed  on  a 
pedestal  higher  than  the  average  Chris- 
tian. He  became  that  selfless,  conse- 
crated servant  of  Christ  who  glorified 
in  sacrifice  and  personal  privation.  He 
was  the  inspirational  hero  of  countless 
novels  and  romances,  shedding  light  in 
dark  places  through  his  personal  in- 
candescence. His  sacrifice  and  good- 
ness enabled  him  to  be  placed  on  a 


pedestal,  for  he  represented  a seemingly  | 
higher  standard  of  Christian  obedience. 

“Yet  the  disparity  between  the 
missionary  and  ordinary  Christians 
had  its  compensations:  the  average  f 
layman  could  vicariously  share  in  the  | 
work  of  his  hero  through  prayers  and  I 
gifts,  visits  and  correspondence.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  this  became  the 
dominant  missionary  image  of  the  19th 
century  in  many  Christian  congrega-  | 
tions.  It  continues  to  exercise  its  influ-  j 
ence  today.” 

While  people  today  don’t  expect  the 
missionary  to  live  in  absolute  poverty, 
he  is  still  generally  thought  of  as  being 
a recipient  — a person  whom  good- 
hearted  church  people  ought  to  sup- 
port. { 

But  the  sacrifices  people  expect  the  j: 
missionary  to  make  in  his  work  also 
seem  to  entitle  him  to  certain  recog-  w 
nition  when  he  comes  home  to  visit.  iM 
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Condensed  from  an  article  by  Jacob 
and  Anne  Loewen,  in  Modern  Anthro- 
pology. 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


He  will  be  the  guest  at  Church  conven- 
tions; local  newspapers  will  feature 
descriptions  of  his  missionary  work. 
And  radio  and  TV  hosts  are  sometimes 
anxious  to  interview  him.  Even  civic 
clubs  readily  .accept  his  authority  in 
foreign  affairs.  But  this  idealized  role 
can  create  problems  for  the  missionary. 

In  the  first  place,  being  always  on 
the  receiving  end  when  he  is  at  home, 
he  may  make  up  for  this  compromise 
of  his  dignity  by  becoming  the  “giver” 
to  the  people  of  his  mission  when  he 
returns  there.  In  other  words,  if  he 
has  to  swallow  his  pride  at  home,  he 
may  become  over  paternalistic  when  he 
is  in  his  mission.  It  is  even  possible 
that  he  can  come  to  expect  people  in 
other  countries  to  receive  him  with 
open  arms  — as  a great  white  father 
bringing  gifts  and  good  news  to  his 
people.  And  if,  instead  of  politeness, 
he  receives  rudeness,  exploitation 


Is  the  missioner  just  a clerical  foreman? 

and  insults,  he  can  quickly  become 
frustrated. 

Another  problem  which  may  affect 
some  missionaries,  is  the  stereotyped 
“saintly”  image  which  people  at  home 
often  have  of  them.  It  is  just  possible 
that  a missionary,  bedazzled  by  what 
he  thinks  is  the  splendour  of  his  own 
halo,  might  confuse  his  counselling 
with  absolute  truth.  And  if  he  is  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  his  image  of 
sanctity,  he  might,  without  thinking 
become  inapproachable  to  people 
conscious  of  their  own  weakness. 

Then  too,  in  spite  of  the  shift  in 
emphasis  in  the  purposes  of  missionary 
activity,  there  is  still  a concern  for  the 
“salvation  of  souls”.  And  some  mis- 
sionaries, when  they  fail  to  win  many 
converts,  or  are  not  aware  that  their 
work  is  contributing  positively  to  that 
end,  become  dispirited  and  frustrated. 
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And  frequently,  to  cover  up  this  feeling 
they  will  engage  in  a coinpulsive  whirl- 
wind of  activities  or  long-range  evan- 
gelistic goals. 

Finally,  because  the  missionary  has 
been  raised  and  prepared  for  his  work 
with  a set  of  ideals  and  standards  that 
are  almost  superhuman,  he  must  be 
prepared  for  moments  of  truth  when 
it  will  become  brutally  evident  to  him 
that  he  is  not  living  up  to  the  ideals 
that  he  originally  had.  This  should 
result  in  a re-evaluation  of  those  ideals, 
but  instead,  he  might  repress  feelings 
of  failure  by  becoming  more  pious  in 
his  external  behaviour.  And  it  is  fur- 
ther possible  that  the  tension  this 
creates  within  him  may  find  its  release 
in  a friction  between  himself  and  the 
other  missionaries  he  works  with. 

In  fact,  this  inter-missionary  fric- 
tion is  most  often  directed  to  the  other 
missionaries  from  his  own  homeland, 
rather  than  to  native  priests  working  in 


the  mission  country.  By  taking  his 
feelings  out  on  his  fellow  countrymen, 
he  avoids  the  danger  of  breaking  down 
his  relationships  with  the  people  of  the 
country  he  is  in. 

And  if,  by  chance,  the  missionary 
should  reveal  his  feelings  to  the  people 
of  the  mission  country,  by  becoming 
angry  with  them,  he  will  usually  try  to 
atone  for  this  rather  than  apologize  for 
it.  It  seems  that  he  still  hopes  the 
people  didn’t  notice  his  failure  to  live 
up  to  his  ideals,  so  rather  than  admit 
that  failure  through  an  apology,  he  will 
try  to  be  extra  kind  and  warm  at  his 
next  meetings  with  them.  But  this  is 
usually  a mistake.  People  in  mission 
countries  are  most  often  very  percep- 
tive when  it  comes  to  detecting  the 
moods  of  missionaries  — even  when 
they  try  to  disguise  them. 

Having  touched  on  some  of  these 
immediate  mission  problems,  the  more 
serious  question  is:  How  is  the  mis- 


A Japanese  parade  reflects  a history  and  taste  different  to  the  Western  world’s. 
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sionary  to  adapt  to  a culture  totally 
different  to  his  own?  It  is  simple  to 
suggest  that  he  must  learn  a new 
language  and  study  the  people’s  living 
habits,  but  what  of  his  basic  role  in  the 
new  cultural  setting?  How  does  his 
role  fit  into  the  new  culture;  in  fact, 
will  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  assume 
different  roles  in  order  to  communicate 
more  effectively  with  another  people? 

There  is  apparently  plenty  of  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  the  missionary 
role,  as  it  comes  from  the  West,  is  very 
often  misunderstood.  For  example  in 
1962,  a local  resident  missionary  and 
two  visiting  Americans  participated  in 
a special  service  with  the  Choco  church 
in  Panama.  The  visitors  were  simply 
spending  their  vacation  there,  but  were 
engaged  in  apostolic  work.  Neverthe- 
less, the  people  of  the  district  admired 
the  visitors  tremendously,  but  seemed 
to  take  the  resident  American  mission- 
ary for  granted. 

When  the  visitors  commented  on 
this,  the  people  of  the  district  replied, 
“But  he  isn’t  making  any  sacrifice;  in 
fact,  the  people  of  your  country  are 
paying  him  to  work  here.”  As  long 
as  people  think  of  a missionary  as  one 
who  is  paid  by  the  people  of  his  own 
country  to  live  and  work  in  a mission, 
they  find  him  totally  impossible  to 
imitate,  as  a Christian.  It  could  even 
j be  that  the  local  people  feel  relieved  of 
the  obligation  to  witness  to  Christianity 
as  long  as  there  is  among  them  some- 
one being  paid  to  do  that.  The  result 
is  that  the  Holy  Spirit’s  efforts  to  lead 
I all  Christians  to  give  positive  witness 
to  other  people,  is  being  short-circuited 
by  the  misinterpreted  role  of  the 
missionary. 

There  have  been  several  examples 


in  mission  annals  of  attempts  made  by 
missionaries  to  engage  the  local  people 
in  apostolic  projects.  More  than  once 
these  efforts  have  failed  because  the 
people  have  felt  that  since  they  were 
being  asked  to  work  with  the  priest  in 
some  way,  they  should  also  share  in 
his  “salary”  in  some  way.  And  it  has 
come  as  a great  surprise  to  them  to 
realize  that  the  “paid”  missionary 
should  expect  local  help  to  work  with 
him  for  nothing. 

While  most  missionaries  do  not  think 
of  their  allowance  as  a salary,  many  of 
the  people  they  service  do  see  it  that 
way,  and  this  puts  the  missionary  in  a 
category  totally  different  to  theirs  and 
impossible  for  them  to  imitate.  The 
Christian  witness  he  then  provides  can 
be,  at  least  in  part,  frustrated. 

This  whole  question  of  money  and 
profiting  can  become  a very  delicate 
one  in  any  mission.  For  one  thing,  it 
seldom  happens  that  the  missionary  is 
the  first  Westerner  to  have  dealt  with 
the  people.  Merchants  and  traders 
have  usually  preceded  the  missionary, 
and  the  money-and-profit  role  of  the 
traders  has  been  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  local  people.  So  even  though 
the  missionary  may  insist  that  his 
motives  are  quite  different  and  “not- 
business,”  by  association  he  shares  the 
image  of  the  traders  and  is  sometimes 
suspected  of  being  in  secret  cahoots 
with  them. 

In  his  book  The  Way  in  Africa, 
George  Carpenter  quotes  an  African  as 
saying,  “The  missionary  came  first, 
then  followed  the  trader.  Last  came 
the  soldiers  with  guns  to  kill,  conquer, 
divide  and  rule.  Missionaries  were  the 
means  by  which  the  white  people  lulled 
Africans  to  sleep  while  they  took  away 
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our  land  and  freedom.”  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  unjust  to  accuse  missionaries 
today  of  harbouring  such  intentions, 
but  historically  they  have  not  been 
entirely  innocent  of  some  involvement. 

The  missionary  may  insist  that  he 
has  no  profit  motivation,  but  it  is 
evident  to  simple  people  that  the  build- 
ing of  churches  costs  money,  so  does 
the  financing  of  schools,  clinics,  etc., 
and  while  these  things  benefit  the  com- 
munity, the  missionary  in  spite  of  that, 
appears  to  be  somewhat  hypocritical 
when  he  at  the  same  time  preaches  his 
disinterest  in  money. 

In  1958,  Samuel  U.  Moffat  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  twentieth-century  image 
of  the  missionary: 

“Perhaps  our  trouble  is  that  most  of 
the  world  no  longer  identifies  us  with 
Christ.  To  most  of  the  world  the 
symbol  of  a missionary  is  not  even  the 
saver  of  souls  or  the  builder  of  the 
Kingdom.  It  may  be  unjust,  but  to  most 
of  the  world,  the  symbol  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionary  is  a soft,  white,  rich 
Westerner.  And  why  should  the  people 
follow  that?  . . . They  look  at  us  who 
have  lost  the  marks  of  our  suffering 
Lord.” 

Some  sociologists  think  that  this 
loss  of  identification  with  Christ  is 
largely  due  to  the  “machine-age  ap- 
proach” to  the  missions  — with  planes, 
boats,  two-way  radios,  tape  recorders, 
and  endless  electronic  gadgetry  forming 
such  an  important  part  of  a mission- 
ary’s equipment.  But  others  feel  that 
the  deeper  cause  of  the  trouble  is  in 
the  missionary’s  attitudes  towards  these 
things  rather  than  in  the  things  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  is  the  mission- 
ary’s guest  room  “exchangeable”  with 
the  local  resident’s  branches-and-green 


shelter?  And  is  the  “personal  worth” 
of  the  missionary  and  the  local  farmer 
equal,  in  spite  of  their  obvious  differ- 
ence in  education  and  background?  If 
so,  there  is  no  problem,  because  there 
is  no  barrier  to  Christian  brotherhood. 

A more  crucial  problem  in  the 
missionary’s  attempt  to  identify  with 
the  people  of  his  mission  is  in  the 
danger  of  his  using  the  people  as  means 
of  sustaining  his  missionary  image. 

He  can  write  home,  for  example,  about 
the  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  people  in  his 
parish,  and  use  that  figure  to  support 
his  esteem  as  a missionary  in  the  eyes 
of  his  benefactors  at  home.  In  such 
cases,  the  people  of  his  parish  become 
the  “stocks  and  bonds”  of  his  economic 
security,  rather  than  his  equals  in  God’s 
sight. 

When  a missionary  arrives  in  a new 
cultural  setting,  even  if  he  may  not 
be  the  first  of  his  race  to  visit  the 
people,  he  will  be  assigned  a social 
position  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  will  be  expected  to  live  it  out  or 
gradually  correct  it.  But  he  can  never 
expect  to  be  a totally  neutral  element 
in  the  local  social  structure. 

For  example,  in  one  Brazilian  tribal 
society  the  missionaries  found  them- 
selves classified  as  “evil  spirits”.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this  — for  one  ; 
thing,  they  had  arrived  by  plane,  which 
to  the  local  people  resembled  the  mode  S 
of  travel  they  had  always  suspected  : 
might  be  used  by  evil  spirits.  Then  i 
too,  they  used  two-way  radios  which 
again  seemed  like  a form  of  com-  I 
munication  appropriate  to  evil  spirits.  I L 
Add  to  this  the  circumstances  of  the  (: 
missionaries’  white  skin,  strange  living  h 
habits,  and  the  result  was  that  the  t 
people  were  afraid  of  them.  It  becamcj  t 
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almost  impossible  for  the  missionaries 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
And  no  wonder;  the  priests’  basic 
humanity  was  in  doubt. 

In  most  South  American  societies, 
the  white  man  is  not  unknown.  But  in 
many  of  them,  the  missionary  has 
filled  only  a narrow  range  of  roles  — 
often  that  of  a feudal  master  (patron) 
or  a colonial  police  officer.  And  there 
are  logical  reasons  for  both  stereotypes. 

Let’s  look  at  the  patron  image  first. 
The  arrival  of  a missionary  usually 
creates  new  employment  for  at  least 
some  local  people  — perhaps  there  are 
buildings  to  be  erected,  or  land  to  be 
cleared  and  cultivated.  Now  it  may  be 
that  before  the  missionary’s  arrival,  the 
people  already  worked  under  some 
local  patron,  so  the  missionary  merely 
offers  to  be  a better  one,  offering  per- 
haps better  wages  or  more  humane 
working  conditions. 

In  fact,  many  missionaries  have 
deliberately  stepped  into  the  patron 
role  because  of  unjust  exploitation  of 
the  people  by  the  local  patron.  And 
once  they  have  freed  the  people  from 
the  control  of  an  unjust  master,  they 
then  find  it  difficult  to  free  themselves 
from  the  responsibilities  of  being  a new 
local  patron. 

The  policeman  role  is  another  one 
which  missionaries  frequently  assume 
without  actually  intending  to.  Bringing 
with  him  a set  of  Christian  values 
which  outlaw  such  things  as  drinking 
orgies,  witchcraft,  etc.,  the  missionary 
often  finds  himself  watching  his  people 
(especially  recent  converts)  to  be  sure 
they  have  no  part  of  such  things.  And 
in  this,  his  role  becomes  identified  in 
their  eyes  with  that  of  the  local  police. 

It  is  only  natural,  for  example,  that 


Credit  unions  sometimes  raise  suspicions 
among  those  who  have  been  deceived  before. 


the  missionary  should  prefer  to  employ 
around  the  church  and  house,  people 
of  upstanding  moral  character.  But  it 
is  also  understandable  that  many  of 
the  local  people  have  been  raised  with 
habits  they  find  difficult  to  break  even 
though  their  employment  with  the 
church  depends  on  their  upright  con- 
duct. Because  of  this,  it  can  sometimes 
happen  that  the  situation  around  the 
mission  compound  can  come  to  re- 
semble a cops-and-robbers  game. 

The  roles  of  policeman  or  patron 
may  seem  to  bolster  the  self-confidence 
of  the  missionary,  because  they  do  at 
least  put  him  in  a position  of  some 
authority  in  the  community.  But  there 
are  other  cultural  problems  that  do  as 
much  to  destroy  his  self-confidence. 
For  example,  Kalvero  Oberg,  writing 
on  adjustment  to  new  cultural  environ- 
ments, speaks  of  what  he  calls  “cultural 
shock.”  He  describes  it  this  way: 

“Cultural  shock  is  precipitated  by 
the  anxiety  that  results  from  losing  all 
our  familiar  signs  and  symbols  of 
social  intercourse.  These  signs  or  clues 
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include  the  thousand  and  one  ways  in 
which  we  orientate  ourselves  to  the 
situations  of  daily  life:  when  to  shake 
hands  and  what  to  say  when  we  meet 
people,  when  and  how  to  give  tips, 
how  to  make  purchases,  when  to  accept 
and  when  to  refuse  invitations,  when  to 
take  statements  seriously  and  when 
not. 

“Now  these  cues  which  may  be 
words,  gestures,  facial  expressions, 
customs,  or  norms  are  acquired  by  all 
of  us  in  the  course  of  growing  up  and 
are  as  much  a part  of  our  culture  as 
the  language  we  speak  or  the  beliefs 
we  accept.  All  of  us  depend  for  our 
peace  of  mind  and  our  efficiency  on 
hundreds  of  these  cues,  most  of  which 
we  do  not  carry  on  the  level  of  con- 
scious awareness.” 

Now  when  a -missionary  enters  a 
new  culture,  all  or  most  of  these  cues 
are  removed.  He  is  like  a fish  out  of 
water,  and  inevitably  there  follows  a 
feeling  of  frustration.  And  the  uneasi- 
ness felt  by  the  missionary  in  this 
situation  is  quickly  shared  by  the  people 
who  also  become  uneasy  when  he  does 
not  behave  as  they  had  expected  him  to 
do. 

Naturally,  over  a period  of  time, 
the  missionary  learns  more  about  the 
new  culture,  and  he  comes  closer  to 
conformity.  But  he  never  completely 
identifies  with  the  people  — he  is 
always  to  some  degree  a foreigner. 
There  is  a danger  too  that  he  may 
react  to  this  (if  it  really  bothers  him) 
by  rejecting  many  of  the  local  cultural 
expressions  as  being  stupid,  pagan, 
sinful  or  uncivilized.  Or,  he  may  on 
the  other  hand  withdraw  from  situa- 
tions in  which  his  non-conformity 
would  be  evident.  He  will  spend  more 


of  his  time  away  from  the  people, 
perhaps  in  his  own  room  or  just  in  the 
company  of  other  missionaries. 

This  whole  question  of  defining  and 
living  out  roles  is  a complex  and  some- 
times dangerous  one.  When  a person 
becomes  too  conscious  and  preoccupied 
with  the  role  he  must  fulfill,  he  ceases 
to  be  his  real  self.  He  becomes  one  of 
an  audience  watching  himself  perform 
on  a stage. 

In  the  words  of  Jacob  and  Anne 
Loewen,  “In  the  missionary’s  effort  to 
fulfill  a role  properly,  he  may  become 
enslaved  in  a series  of  do’s  and  don’ts 
— the  dictates  of  “society’s  expecta- 
tions,” which  prevent  him  from  being  a 
relaxed,  normal  human  being.  Or  he 
may  try  to  be  part  of  the  audience, 
craning  his  neck  to  see  his  performance 
as  others  see  it.  Such  a situation  would 
certainly  inhibit  all  spontaneity  and 
would  of  necessity  degenerate  into 
downright  insincerity  and  hypocrisy 
. . . Mental  hospitals  offer  abundant  I 
examples  of  people  who  have  despaired  l 
in  trying  to  live  by  the  expectations  of  \ 
their  fellows.”  . i 

As  long  as  we  are  human,  there  is  j 
no  total  escape  from  role  playing.  But  i 
the  missionary  must  at  least  under- 
stand the  roles  he  is  expected  to  play  in. 
his  new  culture,  those  he  is  obliged  to 
play  by  reason  of  his  vocation,  those  j 
that  contribute  to  his  function,  and 
those  that  hinder  it  by  preventing  effec-  i 
tive  communication  with  the  people  he  i 
must  live  and  work  with. 

Christ  himself,  although  he  was  God,  jl 
accepted  the  role  of  a servant  not  only  ^ 
to  communicate  God’s  message  to  men,  r 
but  that  he  might  in  fact  become  God’s  i 
message  to  them.  This  is  the  challenge  I * 
of  all  missionaries.  ■ ! i 
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(Scarboro)  Fr.  Roderick  MacNeil, 
SFM,  of  Glace  Bay,  N.S.,  now  work- 
ing in  the  Dominican  Republic,  has 
set  up  a ham  radio  station  at  Scar- 
boro’s  headquarters  there.  Recently 
he  has  made  radio  contact  with  ham 
operators  in  the  Toronto  area  and 
through  them  has  been  able  to  speak 
with  some  of  the  priests  in  our  Scar- 
boro headquarters. 

Fr.  Rod  has  also  been  in  contact 
with  Scarboro’s  priests  working  in 
Georgetown,  Guyana.  He  hopes  that 
this  beginning  in  the  field  of  radio 
communication  may  someday  develop 
into  a network  that  would  allow  all  of 
Scarboro’s  missionaries  to  keep  in 
radio  contact  with  each  other.  ■ 

(Scarboro)  Fr.  Harold  Oxley,  SFM, 
Toronto,  editor  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
has  taken  a job  in  the  Information 
Bureau  of  the  External  Aid  Office  for 
the  Government  of  Canada.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  work  in  developing 
radio  and  television  programming  for 
the  bureau. 

For  years,  both  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  foreign  mission  societies  have 
been  aware  of  their  mutual  need  for  a 
closer  working  relationship.  We  hope 
that  Fr.  Oxley’s  position  in  the  Ex- 
ternal Aid  Office  may  be  the  beginning 
of  further  development  in  that 
direction. 


Replacing  Fr.  Oxley  as  editor  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  will  be  Fr.  Donald 
Boyle  whose  articles  have  frequently 
appeared  in  the  magazine.  Fr.  Boyle, 
from  Edmonton,  Alta.,  was  ordained 
in  1959  and  has  since  been  working  in 
Japan.  Previous  to  his  ordination  he 
had  been  a radio  broadcaster  and  a 
continuity  writer.  His  experience  in 
communications  will  serve  him  well  in 
his  new  job.  ■ 

(Scarboro)  A few  years  ago,  Fr. 
Roland  Roberts,  SFM,  Victoria,  B.C., 
stationed  in  St.  Vincent,  built  a day 
nursery  for  the  children  in  his  parish. 
It  was  a very  successful  project,  and 
today  the  nursery  accommodates 
seventy  children. 

One  weakness  in  the  nursery  had 
been  the  lack  of  a clinic.  When  children 
got  sick,  they  had  to  be  sent  home, 
and  the  return  to  primitive  living 
conditions  usually  made  them  worse 
rather  than  better. 

To  overcome  this  disadvantage,  Fr. 
Roberts  recently  built  a hospital  wing 
at  one  end  of  the  nursery.  There  are 
twelve  cots  in  the  main  ward  and  two 
in  the  isolation  unit.  The  construction 
costs  were  paid  by  OXFAM,  but  Fr. 
Roberts  must  himself  find  the  funds  he 
needs  to  meet  operating  and  mainten- 
ance expenses.  ■ 
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A reflection  of  past  glory  — the  magnificent  opera  house  in  Manaus  city,  Brazil.  | 

THE  TEMPTATION  I 

HaroU  ^ 


Quaint,  old  architecture  from  the  past. 


When  I was  a child,  rubber  to  me 
meant  very  few  things:  lacrosse 
balls,  hockey  pucks,  erasers,  rubber 
boots,  bicycle  tires  and  elastic  bands. 

It  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  | 
then  that  anyone  could  make  a fortune 
on  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  anything 
so  childish.  But  as  on  several  other 
childhood  questions,  apparently  I was  | 
wrong.  And  the  most  striking  evidence  i . 
of  my  mistaken  judgement  existed  | 
about  100  years  ago,  1000  miles  up  h 
the  Amazon  River  in  a city  named  | i 
Manaus.  j 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  j { 
Manaus  was  the  rubber  capital  of  the  i f 
world.  At  that  time,  the  Amazon  | < 
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A sample  of  present  problems  — slum  dwellings  in  Scarboro's  parish  in  Manaus  city. 


IHENRY  WICKHAM 


i=M 

1 

I Basin  was  the  only  place  in  the  world 
! where  rubber  was  known  to  grow.  And 
I the  rubber  barons  who  lived  in  Manaus 
iwere  very  conscious  and  jealous  of 
I their  monopoly  in  an  industry  that 
meant  millions  of  dollars  in  world 
sales. 

To  be  sure  that  no  one  cut  in  on 
their  revenue,  they  passed  a law  by 
which  anyone  caught  smuggling  rubber 
seeds  out  of  the  Amazon  Basin  would 
be  punished  by  execution.  In  the  mean- 
Itime,  they  used  their  monopoly  position 
to  make  their  city  one  of  the  show- 
places  of  the  world. 

Even  though  it  was  situated  far  up 
the  Amazon  River,  in  an  age  before 


Young  boy  with  the  beginnings  of  leprosy. 
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commercial  air  travel,  they  designed 
and  built  an  attractive  city  notable  for 
their  fine  homes  and  the  elegance  of 
their  civic  architecture. 

Those  were  the  exciting  years  and 
there  was  no  serious  reason  to  believe 
that  anything  could  happen  to  change 
things.  But  naturally,  many  people 
were  tempted  to  take  a chance  at 
smuggling  the  seeds  out,  lured  by  the 
prospects  of  making  a personal  fortune 
for  themselves.  Among  those  so 
tempted  was  a man  named  Henry 
Wickham.  And  he  gave  in  to  the 
temptation.  He  planned  the  smuggling 
of  70,000  rubber  seeds  to  England.  It 
was  a risky  adventure,  but  he 
succeeded. 

And  the  English  were  so  delighted  to 
be  released  from  the  dictates  of  the 
barons  of  Manaus,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  free  to  develop  their  own 
rubber  markets,  they  actually  knighted 
Henry,  who  thereafter  was  known  as 
Sir  Henry  Wickham. 

The  English  carefully  cultivated  the 
rubber  seedlings  until  they  were  ready 
for  transplanting  in  Malaya,  and  from 
then  on  rubber  plantations  sprang  up 
wherever  in  the  world  they  could,  and 
it  was  every  man  for  himself.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  Manaus. 
After  all,  who  wanted  to  do  business 
with  people  1 ,000  miles  up  the  Amazon 
River  when  the  material  for  elastic 
bands  could  now  be  processed  and 
shipped  at  any  number  of  more  con- 
venient world  ports. 

Today,  about  one  hundred  years 
after  the  rubber  boom  in  Manaus, 
there  is  a nostalgia  in  that  city  that 
almost  makes  a visitor  wish  Sir  Henry 
Wickham  hadn’t  given  in  to  his 
temptation. 


The  city’s  old  elegance  is  reflected 
in  many  things:  its  ugly  but  imposing 
cathedral;  its  cobblestone  streets;  its 
old-world  mansions;  the  neat  adminis-  | 
trative  buildings  on  the  waterfront;  | 
but  above  all,  it  radiates  in  its  magni-  | 
ficent  opera  house. 

Standing  in  the  plaza  in  front  of 
that  building,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  you  are  at  the  same  time 
surrounded  for  a thousand  miles  in 
any  direction  by  the  impenetrable 
Amazon  Jungle. 

The  plaza  is  a psychedelic,  mosaic 
design  in  black  and  white.  It  is  domi- 
nated by  a huge  statue  in  its  centre, 
dedicated  to  the  countries  of  Europe 
which  at. that  time  were  considered  to 
be  the  cultural  capitals  of  the  world. 

And  overlooking  the  plaza,  on  a 
slight  hill  immediately  behind  it  stands 
the  Manaus  Opera  House,  looking  like 
something  flown  in  directly  from  Italy. 
Its  pure  Roman  architecture  stands  in 
majestic  relief  against  Brazil’s  tropical 
sky.  The  walls  are  finished  in  pink 
pastel,  and  the  gold  and  blue  dome  is 
floodlit  at  night,  to  make  it  the  hub 
of  the  city. 

Originally  built  in  1896,  it  was 
renovated  in  1929  and  again  in  1939. 
Today  it  is  in  excellent  repair  and 
looks  very  much  as  it  did  when  it  was 
opened  by  Enrico  Caruso  himself.  It 
is  not  exceptionally  large,  but  the  semi- 
circular floor  space  holds  about  500 
people  and  it  is  surrounded  by  four 
tiers  of  balconies.  Most  of  the  balcony 
space  is  occupied  by  private  family 
boxes,  including  the  governor’s  box  in 
the  centre  of  the  first  balcony.  j 

The  chandeliers,  the  ceiling  de- 
corations, the  paintings,  the  Venetian 
reception  room  with  its  balcony  over- 
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looking  the  city,  all  recall  the  days 
when  Manaus  was  an  oasis  of  culture 
and  elegance  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle. 

The  city  of  250,000  people  which 
today  surrounds  this  opera  house  has 
not  continually  declined  since  Sir 
Henry  punctured  its  rubber  balloon.  In 
fact,  lately  it  has  made  a considerable 
recovery  from  its  economic  and  cultural 
slump.  Jet  flight  service  from  North 
America  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  and  its  harbour  facilities  on 
the  Amazon  have  made  the  city  a 
shipping  centre  for  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  Brazil. 

As  a result,  many  of  the  city’s  parks 
have  been  restored  to  their  original 
beauty.  The  one  immediately  in  front 
of  the  cathedral  features  several  attrac- 
tive fountains,  and  a souvenir  store 
that  sells  such  interesting  trinkets  as 
live  monkeys,  alligators,  birds,  snakes, 
fish,  and  stuffed  versions  of  same. 

A short  walk  from  there,  or  a run 
through  wild  traffic,  brings  you  to  the 


harbour.  I had  always  figured  that  a 
harbour  was  a harbour  — when  you’ve 
seen  one,  you’ve  seen  them  all.  And  I 
couldn’t  imagine  what  might  make 
this  one  unique.  But  then  I was  re- 
minded that  in  the  rainy  season,  the 
Amazon  River  sometimes  rises  fifty 
feet  above  its  dry-season  level.  To 
simplify  the  problem  of  adjusting  to 
this  change,  the  harbour  features  a 
floating  dock,  built  on  pontoons  which 
allow  it  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  river. 

Another  interesting  feature  of 
Manaus’  harbour  is  its  variety  of  boats 
— ■ everything  from  old  Mississippi 
River  paddle  boats,  to  freighters. 
World  War  II  Corvettes,  small  fishing 
boats  and  Ocean  luxury  liners.  It’s 
another  unique  combination  of  a 
colourful  past  being  renewed  in  a con- 
temporary setting. 

As  in  most  Latin  American  cities, 
Manaus’  poverty  and  affluence  are 
thrown  together  in  startling  combina- 
tions. In  the  beautiful  sections  of  town. 
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it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  city’s 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world’s 
civilization;  while  in  the  poor  sections, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  within 
walking  distance  there  are  such  things 
as  plumbing,  electricity  and  decent 
food. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  staff  one 
parish  in  this  city,  although  the 
territory  it  includes  encompasses  what 
had  originally  been  designed  as  three 
parishes.  The  whole  area  is  situated  in 
a valley,  and  even  from  the  surround- 
ing hills  it  is  evident  that  it  suffers  from 
extreme  poverty.  The  people  who  live 
there  have,  for  the  most  part,  moved  in 
from  river  rafts  on  which  they  formerly 
lived.  They  have  built  huts  or  houses 
for  themselves  from  whatever  material 
was  available.  Many  of  them,  once 
they  find  work  in  the  city,  move  away 
from  this  poor  district,  but  only  to 
make  room  for  more  immigrants  from 
the  river. 

There  is  no  design  or  organization 
to  the  streets.  They  are  dusty,  twisting 
ruts  in  the  dry  season,  and  impassable, 
muddy  trenches  when  it  rains  (which 
is  for  six  months  every  year).  The 
houses  are  most  often  built  on  stilts 
because  of  the  rise  in  the  river  in  the 
rainy  season.  Generally,  they  are  made 
of  wood,  which  is  actually  an  improve- 
ment on  some  of  the  poor  homes  in 
villages  further  along  the  Amazon. 

On  one  edge  of  this  poor  section, 
on  the  crest  of  a hill  overlooking  the 
valley  of  poverty,  is  Scarboro’s  church. 
It  looks  like  a quonset  hut  made  out  of 
ochre-coloured  stones.  In  front  of  the 
church  there  is  a “plaza”,  as  there  is  in 
front  of  all  Latin  American  churches. 
The  difference  in  this  case  is  that  the 
plaza  consists  of  a flat,  dusty  (muddy 


when  it  rains)  monotonous,  unattrac- 
tive section  of  red  earth. 

In  time,  this  arrangement  will  be 
transformed  into  something  more 
attractive  and  practical.  In  fact,  it  has 
already  started.  Our  priests  have  been 
able  to  complete  the  construction  of 
two  wings  to  the  church,  which  had 
been  planned  by  the  former  Brazilian 
pastor.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
poor  priest  who  preceded  Scarboro’s 
coming  to  the  parish  was  not  able 
to  build  all  he  had  planned.  He  had 
practically  no  financial  resources 
whatsoever. 

He  lived  in  a small  community  hall 
some  distance  from  the  church.  Like 
everything  else  in  that  district,  the  hall 
was  poor  and  primitive.  And  the  pastor 
lived  on  the  stage.  He  actually  had  a 
hammock  suspended  from  a couple  of 
hooks  in  the  walls,  a table,  a chair,  and 
in  an  adjoining  little  room  where  the 
actors  could  change,  he  had  a sink. 

When  the  Scarboro  Fathers  took 
over  the  parish,  they  couldn’t  see  the 
point  of  living  like  that,  especially  since 
they  would  have  to  get  off  stage  when- 
ever there  was  a play.  So  they  decided 
to  rent  another  house  and  live  there 
while  building  a new  community  hall 
with  better  adjoining  accommodations 
for  themselves. 

Of  course,  once  the  priests  have  a 
reasonably  decent  place  to  live,  their 
problems  will  just  begin.  What  then 
can  they  do  for  so  many  poor  people? 
The  territory  is  so  large;  it  is  com- 
pletely undeveloped;  nobody  knows 
how  many  people  live  there;  they  are 
moving  in  and  out  every  day;  most  of 
them  are  illiterate;  the  only  thing  they 
have  in  common  is  poverty. 

The  only  attempt  the  former  pastor 
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The  view  from  Manaus’  floating  dock  shows  a variety  of  vessels  in  the  city’s  harbour. 


At  the  leper  hospital  near  Manaus,  patients  put  in  their  time  playing  checkers. 
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had  been  able  to  make  towards  socio- 
economic reform  in  the  parish  was 
through  an  insurance  plan  he  set  up. 
It  was  actually  a combination  insur- 
ance plan  and  credit  union;  the  mem- 
bers paid  an  annual,  and  minimal, 
premium  which  insured  them  for 
doctors’  bills,  dental  bills  and  funeral 
expenses.  But  beyond  the  annual 
premium,  they  contributed  to  a loan 
fund  from  which  they  could  borrow  in 
emergencies.  The  Scarboro  Fathers 
kept  this  up,  and  developed  it  some- 
what, but  in  such  a poor  district,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  significant 
change  in  the  standard  of  living  through 
it.  And  so  the  problem  remains : What 
to  do?  Where  to  begin? 

When  the  Scarboro  Fathers  first  took 
over  this  parish,  they  were  asked  at  the 
same  time  if  they  could  also  visit  a 
nearby  leper  colony  as  often  as  they 
could  find  the  time.  The  best  they 
were  able  to  do  was  to  visit  on  the 


average  of  once  or  twice  a week,  which 
was  not  nearly  often  enough  for  a 
village  of  over  1,000  lepers.  Fortu- 
nately, the  colony  has  since  been  taken 
over  by  the  French  Good  Shepherd 
Sisters,  and  an  American  Franciscan 
priest  has  been  appointed  resident 
chaplain. 

So  our  priests  no  longer  have 
responsibility  for  the  lepers,  neverthe- 
less, on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to 
Brazil,  Fr.  Bill  Smith  took  me  to  the 
colony. 

It’s  about  a fifteen-minute  drive 
from  the  city,  and  is  completely  iso-j 
lated  from  any  other  villages  or  towns,  j 
Driving  into  the  colony  is  like  driving! 
into  any  other  village,  except  thatj 
everyone  who  lives  there  (except  the 
chaplain,  the  sisters  and  a few  adminis-H 
trative  officials)  is  afflicted  with* 
leprosy.  They  have  their  own  mayor* 
and  civic  officials  (all  lepers)  and  their* 
own  small  stores,  schools  and  church  * 
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Scarboro’s  St.  Francis  parish,  Manaus,  during  construction  of  an  additional  wing. 


And,  of  course,  they  have  a large 
hospital. 

Only  those  who  are  very  seriously 
afflicted  are  required  to  live  in  the 
hospital.  Most  of  the  others  live  in 
small  houses,  some  large  enough  to 
accommodate  families,  others  small 
enough  for  bachelors.  The  patients 
range  in  age  from  children  six  or  seven 
years  old,  to  men  and  women  who 
have  been  there  for  over  twenty  years. 

I found  it  a sad  place  to  visit,  even 
when  the  people  are  engaged  in  enjoy- 
able things.  Many  of  them  enjoy  play- 
ing football,  for  example,  or  games 
like  checkers  or  chess.  And  the  teen- 
agers seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  each 
r athers  company  at  school.  But  all  of 
f them  live  in  the  shadow  of  the  hospital 
t where  every  day  they  see  patients  in  the 
'inal  stages  of  the  disease  from  which 
^ jvery  resident  in  the  village  suffers. 

^ In  that  hospital,  every  conceivable 
’ ype  and  degree  of  deformity  is  evident. 


All  of  the  patients  have  limbs  missing 
— at  least  fingers  and  toes,  sometimes 
arms  and  legs.  Many  other  parts  of 
their  bodies  are  swollen  and  twisted 
beyond  recognition.  Several  are  also 
blind.  All  of  them  spend  their  lives 
trying  to  distract  themselves  from  the 
thought  of  their  ultimate  fate,  but  at 
the  same  time  watching  for  the  symp- 
toms that  remind  them  of  its  approach. 
One  of  these  symptoms  is  the  loss  of 
feeling  in  their  limbs.  Knowing  that,  it 
is  pathetic  to  see  one  sometimes  sitting 
alone  on  a sidewalk,  banging  the  stump 
of  an  arm  or  leg  against  the  curb  just 
to  keep  abreast  of  its  progress  towards 
death. 

The  hospital  is  no  longer  the 
responsibility  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers, 
but  the  thought  of  sickness  and  death 
is  never  remote.  They  are  threats  that 
continually  haunt  the  people  of  their 
parish.  Please  keep  them  in  your 
prayers.  ■ 
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'Y^Then  I was  asked  my  first  impres- 
^ sions  upon  arriving  back  in 
Canada,  all  I could  keep  saying  was: 
“Forty  below?”  Actually,  I had  for- 
gotten that  it  could  get  that  cold  in 
Manitoba.  But  now,  I must  say,  that  it 
is  great  to  be  home.  Home  — a very 
complex  word,  that!  They  say  that 
“Home  is  where  the  heart  is”  — and 
home  for  me  over  the  last  three  years 
has  been  a place  called  Empandeni 
Mission,  in  Rhodesia. 

What  is  it  like  to  live  on  a mission, 
eighty  miles  in  the  bush  on  the  border 
of  the  Kalahari  Desert.  Well,  there  is 
a shortage  of  drug  stores.  Life  is 
centred  around  the  secondary  boarding 
school  for  African  boys  — approxi- 
mately 325  of  them,  all  wanting  to  be 
educated.  Every  year  our  headmaster 
gets  over  2,000  applications,  but  can 
squeeze  in  only  1 20.  Canadian  teachers 
would  find  little  difference  in  mission 
schools,  I mean  in  regard  to  methods, 
books,  etc.,  but  there  are  a few  stunners 


Carolyn,  with  some 
of  her  students  in 
Empandeni,  Rhodes 
sia.  ' 


I 

■I 

with  regards  to  students’  attitudes  1) 
toward  education.  I 

I wonder  how  many  teachers  have  j^ 
had  students  requesting  more  home- J 
work.  How  about  finding  students  wj 
studying  with  candles  at  4:00  a.m.  after  ^ 
a full  day  of  classes?  Spring  a test  on, 
them  for  the  afternoon  and  stand  back 
for  the  reaction:  They’re  all  ready  for'^j 
it.  Utopia?  Not  really.  There  are  still  ? 
plenty  of  hang-ups,  but  the  studentsr  ,^' 
are  fun  (they  also  like  to  put  lizards  ii® 
on  the  teacher’s  desk),  and  they  have||jj' 
got  the  right  attitude  towards  learning 
— that’s  a bit  of  a relief  for  any 
teacher.  = j " 

The  school  is  the  centre  of  activity|||(j 
but  there  are  many  other  separate  ||( 
parts  to  the  mission.  The  domesticjlu 
science  school  for  100  girls,  the  primaryBi, 
school  for  300  day  scholars,  the  clinic,# [fj, 
the  farm  . . . Who  runs  the  place?H,|. 
Christ.  Yes,  definitely,  but  he  hasBjj^, 
some  great  foremen  working  for  him  Jfjj 
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WHERE  / 

theV^eaRt  is 

Carolyn  Harrison,  CLM 

A member  of  The  Canadian  Lay 
Missioners,  Carolyn  has  just  returned 
from  her  mission  in  Rhodesia. 


] The  Congregation  of  Mariannhill  Mis- 
sionary Fathers  and  brothers  care  for  it, 
? and  the  Precious  Blood  Missionary 
i Sisters  are  also  very  active.  Since  1963, 
the  Canadian  Lay  Missioners  have  also 
shared  in  the  work  of  the  mission. 

Classroom  work  constitutes  a full 
day,  but  when  not  teaching,  there  are 
corrections,  preparations,  and  plenty 
of  school  clubs  and  activities.  Sports 
and  athletics,  glee  club,  drama,  debat- 
ing, science  club,  library,  newspaper, 
camera  club,  scouts  and  cubs.  Legion 
of  Mary  . . . Everyone  tries  to  share 
;in  these  activities  according  to  his 
available  spare  time. 

What  were  my  impressions  upon 
leaving  Empandeni?  Well,  to  be  honest, 
T cried  a lot.  Still,  it  was  easier  for 
me  because  I plan  to  return  to 
Rhodesia.  I wonder  if  there  are  some 
reading  this  who  are  undecided  as  to 
what  to  do  for  the  next  three  years. 
iSound  like  a commercial?  Join  The 
Canadian  Lay  Missioners  and  see  the 


Carolyn  Harrison,  CLM,  while  in  Africa. 


world?  Well,  O.K.,  but  it’s  a little 
more  than  that  — like  living  outside 
the  frame  of  the  mirror  — for  others 
— for  Christ  who  gave  his  all.  Believe 
me,  if  you  don’t  know  who  and  why 
you  are  here  at  home,  you’ll  soon  be 
blessed  with  the  knowledge  in  places 
like  Empandeni . . . and  there  are  many 
places  just  like  it.  And  they  all  need 
people  just  like  you.  ■ 
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FATHER  JIM’S  MISSION 
MESSAGE  TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds : 

Here  it  is  the  month  of  May.  This 
is  the  time  for  the  flowers  to  come  up 
in  all  their  new  beauty.  The  leaves  on 
the  trees  and  bushes  are  green  and 
clean  and  the  birds  are  all  singing. 

When  St.  Theresa  was  on  earth  she 
used  to  work  in  the  convent  and  garden, 
and  I’m  sure  she  was  very  happy  to  see 
all  the  beautiful  flowers  of  early  sum- 
mer. In  fact  many  a time. she  would 
be  seen  cleaning  out  weeds,  and  help- 
ing the  little  plants  get  more  sunlight 
to  grow  strong  and  have  nice  flowers. 

That  is  what  St.  Theresa  does  in 
Heaven.  She  wants  all  her  little  friends 
to  grow  strong  and  tall  in  the  grace  and 
love  of  God.  Even  little  pagan 
children  will  one  day  be  Buds  in  St. 
Theresa’s  Garden  through  Baptism. 

So  you  who  are  already  Buds,  must 
help  the  little  pagan  children  be  Buds 
too.  This  you  can  do  by  prayers,  and 
doing  little  things  for  the  Missions.  Ask 
your  Mom  or  your  teacher. 

Blessings, 

Father  Jim. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN  'j 
MAIL  BOX 


Bud  of  the  month 
Billy  Shannahan, 
Calvert,  Nfld. 


St.  Andrew’s  West,  Ont.  — Miss 
Carol  Wheeler.  “For  Lent  mommy  said 
that  I should  give  one  of  my  dollars.” 

— You  have  a good  mommy,  Carol. 
Willowdale,  Ont.  — Nancy  Ruther-  . 

ford.  “I  would  like  this  money  to  go 
to  someone  who  needs  it.”  — That  it 
will,  Nancy. 

Ancaster,  Ont. — Dawn  Antle.  “I 
made  a poem  for  you  and  St.  Theresa.” 

— God  bless  you  too.  Dawn. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  “May  God 
bless  you  and  your  mission.”  From  , 
Kathy  and  Tammy  Maccaroni;  Susan 
and  Diane  Foisy;  Jeanne  Diotte;  Cindy 
Beauchamp;  Danny  Zozi;  Ivonne  j 
Zorzit;  Chris  and  Sherrie  Tauvette;  j it 
Mary  Ann  Naccarato;  Barbara  Szatan- 
ski;  Michael  and  Mark  Bordin  and  | 
Ivonne  Coccomito.  — Nice  collection  \ 
$15,  kids.  Bless  you.  | 
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IRISH-WHISKEY-FLAVORED  FRUITCAKE 


or 

PROBLEMS  IN  COMMUNICATION 

Terrence  Gallagher,  SFM 


'^his  must  appear  to  be  an  odd  title 
for  an  article  from  the  Philippines. 
It  really  is,  but  so  is  the  story.  Just 
looking  at  the  titles  quickly,  you  might 
conclude  that  there  is  a somewhat 
basic  connection  between  the  two  titles 
as  basic  to  all  men  as  the  need  to  eat 
and  the  need  to  communicate.  Not  all 
men  may  choose  to  eat  “Irish-Whiskey- 
Flavored  Fruit  Cake”,  but  they  do  eat 
and  they  do,  at  least,  try  to  com- 
municate. When  one  is  in  a new 
country  and  at  the  same  time  in  a new 
culture  where  the  language  is  different 
to  one’s  own,  various  problems  can 
occur,  and  yet  sometimes  they  can, 
after  the  fact,  make  for  interesting 
reading  or  comical  narration. 

Here  in  the  Philippines  there  exists 
a unique  situation.  The  nation  con- 
sists of  many  islands,  with  almost  as 
many  linguistic  dialects.  It  has  a 
national  tongue  which  is  spoken  by  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  popula- 
tion and  almost  everywhere  you  go  you 
will  also  find  English  spoken.  In  the 
cities  of  importance  you  will  find  news- 
papers, movies  and  radio  stations  in 
abundance  using  English  as  the  medium 
of  communication.  In  the  stores, 
restaurants  and  terminals  you  will  find 
English  on  sales  lists,  menus  and 
notices  of  arrivals  and  departures 
(spoken  and  written).  Even  in  the 
smallest  villages  your  eye  will  catch 


A couple  of  giggling  Philippine  cuties. 

“Fresh  up  with  7-up”  or  “You’re  in  the 
Pepsi  Generation”  or  “Say  it  with 
Coke”. 

But  you  businessmen,  you  tourists, 
you  young  and  zealous  missionaries  — 
beware!  As  you  walk  through  a high 
school  or  college  and  hear  English 
spoken  constantly,  as  you  pass  by  a 
group  of  young  people  dancing  to  the 
latest  “Stateside”  hit  tunes,  or  as  you 
fall  asleep  late  at  night  to  the  melodious 
English  tune  “Now  I know  why  I’m  so 
lonely”  blaring  from  someone’s  tran- 
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As  Fr.  Terry  says,  you 
never  know  where  you'll 
see  the  English  language. 


sistor  radio,  remember,  you’re  in  the 
Philippines;  you’re  in  the  Orient  and 
though  the  sounds  may  make  you  feel 
at  home,  you’re  not  at  home  and  this 
medium  is  giving  a different  message! 
It  may  be  English  but  they  may  not  be 
saying  what  you  think  they’re  saying  or 
see  the  same  meaning  you  expect. 

Want  a few  examples?  Two  priests, 
in  Manila  for  a few  days,  were  tired 
and  wanted  to  relax.  There  was  an 
apparently  light  and  humorous  movie 
in  town  but  it  was  popular  and  they 
had  to  get  there  early.  The  name  of 
the  theatre  was  The  Ideal!  Because 
traffic  is  always  bad  in  Manila  they 
left  one  hour  early  by  taxi.  Following 
the  driver’s  question,  “Where  to 
Fathers?”,  they  answered  “The  Ideal 
Theatre.”  An  hour  later  they  had  still 
not  arrived  at  the  theatre  and  the  driver 
embarrassingly  confessed  he  did  not 
know  where  it  was.  The  Fathers  were 
angry,  but  controlling  themselves  said 
it  had  to  be  well  known  because  there 


was  a popular  movie  playing  there.  The 
driver  had  just  replied  that  he  had  been 
driving  in  Manila  for  two  years  and 
knew  all  the  theatres  and  had  never 
heard  of  this  Ideal  theatre  when  sud- 
denly, by  chance,  one  of  the  priests 
spied  the  theatre  up  ahead. 

“Stop  the  car  driver,  there  it  is,”  he 
said. 

The  driver  stopped,  saw  the  theatre, 
turned  around  looking  bewildered  at 
the  Fathers  and  said  half-apologetically 
“That  is  the  Ideal  (pronounced  Ide-all) 
Theatre!” 

I should  go  on  with  other  examples 
but  then  the  article  will  be  too  long 
and  you  won’t  finish  to  learn  the 
connection  between  Irish- Whiskey- ! 
Flavored  Fruit  Cake  and  Problems  in| 
Communication.  If  there  is  a problem 
in  communicating  here  in  the  Philip- 
pines when  the  medium  is  English 
imagine  the  greater  problem  when  the 
medium  is  the  dialect  called  “Visayan” 
and  the  communicator  is  a young  prie^ 
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Philippine  stores  often 
! display  English-language 
} signs,  as  in  Hinundayan. 


only  four  months  in  the  country,  still 
trying  to  master  basic  grammatical 
structures,  years  away  from  com- 
municating in  any  depth  with  the 
people.  However,  he  can  get  through 
to  a degree  in  a few  specific  areas  in 
the  new  language. 

Now  the  stage  is  set.  The  day  after 
Christmas  there  arrives  at  the  language 
school  in  Davao  City  a large  package 
from  Vancouver,  Canada.  The  customs 
officers  have  macerated  the  box  but 
the  contents  are  still  whole  and  I am 
able  to  see  that  the  contents  came  from 
two  Filipina  friends  in  Vancouver.  The 
contents?  You  guess  it;  — not  one, 
but  two  tins  of  Irish-Whiskey-Flavored 
Fruit  Cake.  I was  not  able  to  control 
the  priests  with  me  and  so  one  cake 
was  devoured  right  then  and  there.  I 
managed  to  have  a taste  of  the  cake 
and  at  the  same  time  salvaged  the  other 
tin  for  a more  relaxed  and  enjoyable 
consumption  with  a chosen  few.  The 
taste  of  the  cake  was  delicious  enough 


to  tell  me  I couldn’t  last  long  before 
the  urge  to  have  more  would  conquer 
me. 

So,  that  very  afternoon  on  my  way 
downtown,  I brought  the  cake  in  the 
tin  with  me,  and  stopping  at  the  home 
of  friends  of  mine  in  the  village  where 
our  school  is  located,  I deposited  the 
tin  with  its  powerfully  delectable  con- 
tents, in  their  safe  hands.  I told  them 
of  its  contents,  of  its  origin  and  of  my 
desire  to  share  it  with  them  one  evening 
and  all  this  I told  them,  proudly,  in 
my  new  language. 

It  was  late  that  evening,  on  my 
return  home  from  the  city  that  the 
urge  hit  me.  As  I was  in  the  jeep 
(jeeps  are  buses  here)  the  taste  began 
to  linger  invitingly  on  my  lips  but 
never  enough  to  satisfy  me  and  as  I got 
closer  to  home  it  was  getting  stronger. 
Once  off  the  jeep  I had  decided  that 
tonight  was  the  night  the  second  cake 
would  be  devoured,  and  this  time  I 
would  have  a large,  large  piece.  And  I 


Jll 
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half  ran  to  the  house  where  I had  safely 
left  my  gift  from  friends  back  home. 

Once  in  the  house  I sat  down,  on 
their  kind  invitation,  and  we  began  to 
make  small  talk  in  the  native  dialect  as 
that  is  all  they  speak.  I thought  it 
would  be  best  to  conceal  my  growing 
desire  for  that  cake  and  so  the  con- 
versation continued.  I noticed  they 
were  in  a very  jovial,  happy  mood  and 
as  the  urge  was  getting  unbearable  now 
I blurted  out  in  broken  Visayan  that  I 
would  now  like  to  share  with  them  my 
gift  from  Filipina  friends  in  Canada. 
It  was  then  that  two  things  occurred 
simultaneously.  One,  their  faces  took 
on  an  aura  of  surprise  and  perhaps 
even  disbelief  and  two,  my  eyes  fell 
on  the  table  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  where  there  appeared  to  be  some 
wax  paper  and  part  of  a tin.  It  couldn’t 
be,  it  just  couldn’t  be  — but  it  was!  I 
was  up  and  over  there  in  a second  still 
entertaining  a hope  that  there  was 
something  left.  It  appears  that  Irish- 
Whiskey-Flavored  Fruit  Cake  is  ap- 
petizing to  Philippine  people  too  — 
there  wasn’t  as  much  as  a crumb 
remaining. 

I turned  to  face  the  family.  I didn’t 
know  how  to  express  my  mixed  emo- 
tions at  that  time  but  what  came  out 
was  one  of  my  loud,  staccato-like 
laughs  and  they  relaxed;  and  I realized 
I had  learned  yet  another  cultural 
lesson.  I resolved  to  learn  my  Visayan 
better  before  next  Christmas  when 
perhaps  my  Filipina  friends  in  Canada 
will  send  me  another  cake  and  I will 
manage  to  communicate  to  my  Filipino 
friends  here  my  desire  to  “share”  with 
them  my  gift  from  Canada,  but  a shar- 
ing that  means  I get  to  eat  some  of  the 
cake  too.  ■ 
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HELP  WANTED 

Self  Help  Project:  Fr.  Angus  Roberts 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  would  like 
to  build  a combination  co-operative 
centre,  dispensary  and  sewing  school. 
Total  cost  $6,000.00.  Many  donations 
needed.  Will  you  help  Father  Angus’ 
people  to  help  themselves? 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  Guyana,  St.  Vincent,  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25  will 
keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

Catechetical  Work:  In  their  budget  for 
1968  our  priests  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public are  asking  for  $150.00  for  cate- 
chetical work  in  each  parish.  Can  you 
take  care  of  one  month  by  sending 
$12.50? 

Candles  and  Mass  Wine:  Many  of  our 
mission  parishes  need  help  in  supplying 
candles,  sanctuary  lamps  and  Mass 
wine.  $200.00  a year  is  needed  for 
each  needy  parish.  Can  you  help  with 
a part  of  it? 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 


w 

Fr.  Vincent  Daniel,  SFM,  Toronto, 

\ Ont.,  is  a graduate  of  St.  Michael’s 
College  High  School.  He  was  ordained 
in  1955  and  after  five  years  in  promo- 
/ tion  work  in  Canada,  he  was  sent  to 
' Brazil.  He  is  presently  home  on  sick 
leave. 

I Remember 

Come  years  ago,  two  priests  who  had  studied  Portuguese  with  us  in 
^ Brazil,  came  to  pay  us  a visit  in  Itacoatiara,  Amazonas.  At  the  time, 
[ Frs.  Mike  O’Kane,  George  Marskell  and  I were  stationed  there. 

Itacoatiara  at  that  time  had  electricity  only  from  4:30  until  6:00 
in  the  mornings,  and  from  6:00  to  11:00  in  the  evenings.  We  retired 
one  night  about  11:00  P.M.  and  slept  soundly  until  we  heard  some 
banging  at  the  door,  and  someone  yelling  our  names  in  English.  We 
crawled  out  of  our  hammocks,  and  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  our 
. two  good  friends,  who  were  visiting  this  primitive  mission  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  4 : 00  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

We  were  living  then  on  the  top  floor  of  a school.  There  were  no 
screens  on  the  large  windows,  which  were  left  open  in  dry  season  to  let 
I the  fresh  air  come  in  while  we  slept  under  mosquito  nets  attached  to 
our  hammocks.  We  had  lit  a few  candles,  in  the  wee  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  and  were  reminiscing  about  our  language  school  days, 

' when  suddenly  the  lights  came  on,  at  4:30  A.M.  Then  the  fun  began. 

Several  bats  appeared.  One  was  a large  vampire.  As  was  our  custom, 
we  three  Scarboro  Fathers  swung  into  action.  We  grabbed  a few 
- weapons  which  were  handy  — a broom  and  two  tennis  racquets  — 
and  jumped  up  on  chairs  and  the  table  to  make  our  mighty  swings  at 
these  unwelcome  vampires.  Picture  the  scene,  three  of  us,  clad  in 
pyjamas,  swinging  broom  and  tennis  racquets  at  the  big  bats  while  the 
two  visiting  priests  looked  on  in  astonishment.  I finally  noticed  the 
expression  on  one  of  the  visiting  priests,  and  began  laughing.  The 
situation  *was  really  humorous.  It  was  like  a ceremonial  ritual  of 
initiation  to  the  Amazon;  a real  batty,  swinging  welcome.  ■ 

Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 
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Gosh,  all  we  wanted  was  your  picture.  We  didn’t 
mean  to  spoil  your  whole  day.  We  thought  a cute 
little  fellow  like  you  would  appeal  to  our  readers. 
Now  we  don't  know  what  to  think. 

Come  on.  Please  stop.  Give  them  a big  smile  and 
ask  them  to  renew  their  subscriptions.  Please? 

If  they  see  you  crying  like  that,  they  might  stop 
reading  our  magazine. 


1968 


CALLING  ALL 
FRIENDS  OF  SCARBORO 
IN  THE  TORONTO  AREA 


In  October  of  this  year  Canada's  own  Foreign  Mission  Society  celebrates 
50  years  of  dedicated  service  in  the  far-flung  regions  of  the  world. 

At  this  milestone  in  their  brilliant  history  the  Serra  Club  of  Toronto  feels  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  richly  deserve  a birthday  party. 

The  celebration  begins  with  a concelebrated  Mass  in  St.  Michael’s  Cathedral 
at  6:00  P.M.  on  October  1st.  Scarboro  Fathers  from  all  parts  of  the  mission 
world  will  be  present  as  well  as  several  bishops. 

Following  Mass  there  will  be  a banquet  and  reception  in  the  Royal  York  Hotel. 
The  men  of  Serra  feel  that  every  parish  and  lay  society  within  commuting 
distance  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  would  like  to  be  represented  in  the  Cana- 
dian room  that  night.  Our  clergy,  many  of  whom  are  classmates  of  Scarboro 
Fathers,  are  also  warmly  invited  to  join  with  us  in  paying  a well  deserved 
tribute  to  these  men  who  have  represented  us  so  well  in  the  mission  fields 
for  half  a century. 

The  banquet  is  $10.00  a person.  This  is  not  a fund-raising  event.  It’s  a party. 


Vern  B.  Moore,  Dinner  Chairman, 
Serra  Club,  Toronto. 
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During  this,  Scarboro’s  fiftieth  anniversary  year, 
it  is  impossible  to  forget  our  early  days  in  China 
when  quiet  scenes  like  this  were  more  typical  of 
the  country  than  they  are  now. 
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Apostolic  Batman 


TJow  old  is  your  image  of  the  missionary  priesthood?  An 
article  on  page  17  of  this  issue  say  that  many  people  still 
have  a nineteenth-century  image,  according  to  which,  the  mis- 
sionary is  a dedicated  Christian,  fully  equipped  with  heroic 
charity,  an  uncompromising  concern  for  God’s  glory,  a clear 
understanding  of  his  role  in  the  world,  and  the  single-minded- 
ness to  pursue  it  without  deviation.  All  of  which  amounts  to 
saying  that  a missionary  is  an  Apostolic  Batman. 

But  (fortunately  or  unfortunately)  he  isn’t.  And  while  it 
might  shock  many  of  his  fans,  he  frequently  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  understand  his  role.  In  other  words,  sometimes  he  doesn’t 
know  what  he  is  supposed  to  do.  Maybe  this  is  the  ultimate 
effect  of  centuries  of  gradual  slipping  away  from  the  Christian 
conviction  of  the  Apostles;  or  maybe  it  just  comes  from  the 
human  limitations  on  any  missionary’s  vision,  intelligence  and 
convictions.  This  latter,  I believe  is  the  fact. 

Evidence  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  work  our  own  priests 
have  put  into  our  General  Chapter  which  started  June  3.  The 
Chapter  is  a once-in-ten-years  meeting  now  going  on  at  Scar- 
boro,  at  which  we  hope  to  update  our  concepts  and  approaches 
to  everything  missionary.  But  to  update  our  approach  to  mis- 
sionary work,  we  first  had  to  formulate  a clear  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  priesthood,  and  specifically  of  the  missionary 
priesthood.  And  that  proved  to  be  most  difficult.  Don’t  be 
shocked  at  that.  You  see,  in  becoming  a priest,  a man  accepts 
a way  of  life  already  defined  to  some  degree,  by  Christ.  But 
Christ  did  not  tell  us  how  to  apply  that  definition  in  the  situa- 
tions in  which  we  workr 

So  two  jobs  became  immediately  important  to  the  Chapter 
delegates:  we  had  to  re-study  Christ’s  concept  of  the  priesthood; 
and  we  had  to  figure  out  how  that  could  be  lived  and  practiced 
in  the  20th-century.  This  was  not  easy.  In  fact,  we  have  not  yet 
finished  the  job.  But  we  could  never  have  started  had  we  not 
first  of  all  admitted  that  many  of  our  previous  concepts  were  too 
limited  and  outmoded. 

Maybe  all  this  has  destroyed  your  Batman  image  of  the 
missionary,  but  frankly,  we  felt  that  our  Sponsor  was  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  our  interpretation  of  the  role.  ■ 
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idea  of  China  and  its  millions  of 
pagans  was  presented  to  me  at 
St.  Jerome’s  High  School  in  Kitchener, 
Ontario,  by  the  Reverend  J.  J.  Sammon, 
SFM,  of  Pembroke,  in  October  of  1919. 
He  was  making  a tour  of  schools  before 
leaving  for  Kwin  Chow,  China.  Later 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  what  struck  me 
was  that  millions  in  one  country  had 
never  heard  about  redemption,  and 
were  living  in  such  poverty.  I was  de- 
termined to  do  something  about  it. 

Two  years  later,  after  our  annual  re- 
treat, in  May,  Father  Fraser  was  on 
hand  to  say  the  Mass  for  the  closing 
exercises  and  spoke  about  help  for  the 
Chinese.  On  the  way  out  from  the 
chapel  I asked  a priest  of  the  college  if 
I could  speak  with  Father  Fraser  before 
our  ball  game  got  under  way.  It  was 
not  a convenient  time,  so  I waited  till 
I got  home  to  write  the  Father  about 
my  intentions.  He  replied  in  July.  That 
evening,  my  mother  asked  me,  “Who 
wrote  you?” 

“A  Father  Fraser  from  Almonte  — 
I have  been  accepted  as  a student  for 
the  China  Mission  College,”  I replied. 

The  Beal  roof  just  about  caved  in  at 
supper.  My  mother  started  to  cry,  then 
my  brothers  and  sisters.  Deep  silence 
settled  over  the  family  meal.  I was  glad 
when  it  was  over,  then  I went  out  to 
milk  the  cows.  When  the  chores  were 
done,  before  I went  to  bed,  my  mother 
said,  “Why  pick  China?”  I replied, 
“Well,  mother,  European  priests  left 
their  homes  for  Canada,  Our  Lord  left 
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Heaven  for  earth,  in  both  cases  a sacri- 
fice was  made  — can  you  prepare  your- 
self for  a sacrifice?”  Then  she  said,  “If 
this  is  what  you  want,  let  it  be  that 
way.” 

My  troubles  were  not  over  yet.  I 
needed  a letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  parish  priest.  Father 
Mahoney,  who  was  of  the  old  school. 
He  refused  the  first  time  I asked,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  London  diocese 
was  understaffed. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  a lull 
came  on  the  farm  so  I asked  my  father 
if  I could  spend  the  day  with  a neigh- 
bouring priest.  He  agreed.  I explained 
my  problem  to  Father  Charles  Nagle  of 
St.  Marys.  He  encouraged  me  no  end. 
“Listen,  Larry!  Last  Sunday  I took  up 
a special  collection  for  the  China  Mis- 
sions. I go  along  with  you.  It  is  time 
Canada  did  something  for  the  foreign 
missions.  However,  can  you  convince 
the  parish  priest  of  LaSalette  on  this?” 

I said,  “I  will  see  him  next  week.” 
On  the  last  Sunday  of  my  home  stay,  I 
asked  my  parish  priest  if  he  had  my 
letter  of  recommendation  and  he  gave 
it  to  me,  though  reluctantly.  I replied 
that  my  fitness  for  the  missions  would 
be  decided  by  the  spiritual  director  at 
the  seminary. 

Father  Carrol,  Bishop  of  Calgary 
(now  deceased)  preached  the  opening 
retreat  at  the  seminary  in  September, 
1921.  It  was  at  that  time  that  we  moved 
from  Almonte  to  the  Bickford  Resi- 
dence, better  known  as  the  Guild  Inn 
at  Stop  40,  Scarborough,  Ont.  Of 
course  it  was  not  as  nice  then  as  it  is 
now.  It  was  an  old  residence  in  which 
we  lived  while  attending  classes  at  St. 
Augustine’s  Seminary.  In  1924,  we 
moved  to  the  present  site  on  Kingston 


Road,  Scarborough,  on  the  campus  of  * 
St.  Augustine’s  Seminary.  } 

Our  seminary  was  named  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary  and  was  blessed  by  i 
the  late  Archbishop  McNeil  of  Toronto.  ^ 
There  were  about  ten  students  present 
and  some  lay  people  who  had  come  out 
from  Toronto,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
quite  a trip.  Four  years  passed  quickly 
and  on  June  2nd,  1928,  I was  ordained 
in  St.  Michael’s  Cathedral,  Toronto, 
and  my  family  was  there  to  see  the  cere- 
mony. 

On  November  19,  1928  I arrived  at 
Shanghai  with  Father  William  Amyot, 
SFM,  and  Monsignor  John  McRae.  I 
was  quite  impressed  on  that  first  visit;  I 
remember  the  rickshaws  on  the  left  side 
of  the  street  — British  style  — and  so 
many  coolies  and  pedestrians  all  over 
the  street. 

Two  days  later  we  were  in  the  episco- 
pal city  of  Ning  Po  and  met  Bishop 
Defebre,  C.M.  Soon  after  we  were  each 
presented  with  two  large  books  to  study 
on  the  oriental  ceremonies.  We  went, 
one  day,  to  Haimen  for  a day,  where 
Bishop  Hu  lived.  He  was  very  gracious 
and  knew  some  English.  He  was  one  of 
the  six  Chinese  priests  chosen  by  Rome 
to  become  bishops.  Pope  Pius  XI  was 
even  at  that  time  anxious  to  build  up  a 
native  clergy.  Wenchow,  our  next  port 
of  call,  was  where  we  got  off,  and 
there  we  met  some  French  Vincentian 
Fathers  as  well  as  some  Chinese  priests. 
They  all  ate  with  chopsticks,  but  I re- 
member having  to  use  a regular  knife 
and  fork;  it  took  me  quite  a while  to  be 
able  to  handle  chopsticks  without  drop- 
ping all  the  food.  From  Wenchow  we 
went  to  Wenchi,  and  from  there  on  to 
Lishui.  In  that  district,  and  after  study- 
ing the  language  for  only  ten  months, 
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In  Fr.  Beal’s  present  mission,  Bahamian  women  labourers  load  firewood  into  a truck. 


i Father  Vincent  Morrison,  SFM,  and  I 
were  sent  to  take  over  Sung  Yang  where 
the  late  Mrs.  Ambrose  Small  of  Toronto 
had  financed  a church  and  a rectory. 

I found  China,  at  least  in  the  district 
where  we  were  working,  to  be  very 
humid  and  hot  in  the  summertime  and 
cold  in  the  winter.  Not  that  it  was  very 
cold  like  in  Canada,  but  because  there 
was  no  heating  except  for  a little  char- 
coal basket  that  one  carried  around  to 
keep  oneself  warm.  Of  course,  the  cloth- 
ing was  made  like  quilts  and  that  kept 
us  warm  and  many  a night  we  would 
sleep  near  the  kitchen  stove.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
change  of  climate  and  food  and  the 
lack  of  sanitation. 

I remember  a sick  call  that  I had  to 
take  in  the  hot  season.  It  was  north  of 
Sung  Yang,  and  ordinarily  I would  have 
walked,  however,  this  time  I took  a 
chair.  A chair  is  like  an  ordinary  chair 
covered  over,  and  with  two  long  carry- 


ing poles  — one  on  either  side,  and  a 
Chinese  coolie  at  front  and  back  to 
carry  you  over  the  trail.  We  left  early 
in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon we  ran  into  a very  severe  rain  and 
wind  storm.  Since  the  trail  was  narrow, 
and  we  were  going  off  it  many  times,  I 
decided  to  try  and  find  a house  where 
I could  stay  for  the  night. 

The  owner  of  the  house  I found  was 
a very  large  woman  who  had  only  one 
eye.  She  was  very  strong  and  easily 
carried  two  baskets  of  corn  containing 
close  to  250  pounds.  Strange  as  it 
seems,  she  was  a Christian  and  her 
husband  had  spent  all  his  money  gamb- 
ling, so  she  had  to  work  in  this  way  to 
make  a livelihood.  I was  able  to  give 
him  a good  talking  to,  and  I hoped  that 
he  would  reform  his  ways. 

That  evening  I slept  upstairs  where 
the  lady  of  the  house  had  six  large 
trays  of  silkworms  that  she  was  culti- 
vating in  cocoons  to  get  the  silk.  Near 
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them  I slept,  and  of  course,  after  about 
ten  minutes,  the  fleas  started  to  find 
me  — I did  not  sleep  until  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  But  in  the  morning  I 
was  able  to  have  some  breakfast,  get 
away  by  nine  o’clock,  and  complete  the 
sick  call. 

Shortly  after  I returned  to  Sung 
Yang,  I had  to  leave  my  mission  be- 
cause of  sickness  and  was  sent  to  the 
Philippines  to  find  a change  of  climate, 
and  medical  treatment. 

It  was,  while  I was  at  Manilla,  that 
I took  a great  interest  in  golf,  not  that 
I liked  golf,  but  because  the  Doctor 
ordered  me  to  get  this  exercise  to  heal 
my  sickness.  And,  of  course,  I came  to 
like  it  very  much  and  have  attributed 
my  good  health,  since  then,  to  the  exer- 
cise I am  able  to  get  when  I am  near  a 
golf  course.  But  that’s  another  story.  i 

After  I had  recuperated  sufficiently  I i 
returned  to  my  mission  in  China  and  I 
will  give  you  an  example  of  what  a 
missionary  priest  did  in  those  days  to 
try  and  win  the  goodwill  of  non-Chris- 
tian people. 

In  my  town  of  Sung  Yang  there  was 
a silk  merchant  who  had  many  bad 
sores  on  his  legs.  I wrote  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  Wen  Chow  and  asked  them 
to  send  me  some  medicine  and  to  give 
me  instructions  on  how  to  help  this 
poor  man.  So  for  three  months  I would 
kneel  on  the  floor  to  wash  and  treat 
the  sores,  trying  at  the  same  time  to  get 
across  my  message  of  Christian  charity. 
Some  years  later,  the  same  man  asked 
me  to  come  and  baptise  his  grandson. 

So  you  see,  in  that  way,  we  were  some- 
times able  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

Then  I was  able  to  get  some  medita-  i 


During  Fr.  Beal's  China  days,  having  the  wax 
cleaned  from  your  ears  was  an  easy  job. 
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tion  books  in  Chinese,  and  so  I would 
have  a catechist  read  a meditation  each 
Sunday  morning  before  Mass  and  all 
the  people  would  come  early  and  make 
their  meditation. 

So  my  life  went  on  for  ten  years  in 
China,  and  in  1940  I was  invited  to 
return  to  Canada  for  the  first  General 
Chapter  of  our  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society;  China  Mission  College 
had  now  grown  up  to  the  extent  where 
it  could  be  run  by  itself  and  would  be 
named  a Society  in  the  Church. 

In  order  to  get  home,  I had  booked 
passage  on  the  old  President  Harrison, 
which  had  been  brought  back  into 
service  by  the  American  Government, 
because  of  the  war.  We  returned  from 
China  by  way  of  the  South  Pacific  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai.  I asked  per- 


mission from  the  Japanese  military  to 
visit  at  Peiping  and  arrived  there  on 
December  6th,  1941,  just  before  the 
Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbour.  Of 
course,  I could  not  continue  my  jour- 
ney, and  on  the  afternoon  of  December 
10th,  the  Japanese  soldiers  entered  our 
building  and  placed  us  under  house 
arrest.  We  were  there  for  two  years  and 
finally  were  allowed  to  go  to  Shanghai. 
There  we  stayed  at  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  Central  House,  and  each  morn- 
ing the  Japanese  soldier  would  call 
each  one  of  us  to  answer  the  roll  call. 
Twice  I had  to  go  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospi- 
tal because  of  sickness  and  the  Swiss 
Consul  would  ask  me  if  I wanted  to  be 
repatriated.  I said,  “No,  I wanted  to  go 
back  to  my  mission,  but  of  course  he 
could  see  I was  not  very  well  and  so  on 


In  The  Dominican  Republic,  sugar  cane  carts  were  a familiar  sight  to  Fr.  Beal. 
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September  20,  with  1,300  passengers, 
we  left  China. 

Our  travels  took  us  to  Goa  in  India, 
where  the  famous  ship  the  Gripsholm 
was  waiting.  After  five  days  we  started 
out  for  Port  Elizabeth,  Africa,  and  then 
around  Cape  Horn  to  Rio  de  Janiero 
and  finally  on  December  1st,  we  arrived 
at  Montreal,  Canada.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  talk  of  returning  to  China  until 
after  the  War. 

At  that  time,  also,  we  had  a mission 
for  the  Chinese  living  in  and  around 
Toronto.  Our  headquarters  was  on 
Simcoe  Street,  and  I was  placed  there 
as  superior  for  four  years.  Of  course 
the  work  was  somewhat  difficult  be- 
cause the  Chinese  in  Toronto  at  that 
time  did  not  want  to  mix  with  others 
but  preferred  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness, do  their  work  and  hope  to  return 
to  China  to  be  buried  with  their  an- 
cestors. This  period  was  a time  of  rest 
and  healthful  change  for  me,  before  I 
returned  to  the  missions — but  this  time 
it  was  to  be  in  the  Caribbean. 

I was  sent,  in  1950,  to  our  mission  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  where  the 
language  spoken  is  Spanish,  so  I tried 
to  forget  my  Chinese  and  learn  this  new 
language.  I was  not  very  good  at  learn- 
ing the  Spanish,  but  spent  some  six 
years  working  in  a parish  where  many 
of  the  people  spoke  English. 

It  was  quite  a chore  to  change  my 
way  of  thinking;  first  from  Canada  to 
learn  how  to  think  and  do  things  as 
they  do  in  China,  and  then  to  try  and 
forget  that  culture  and  rearrange  my 
way  of  thinking  to  the  Latin  American 
type.  I was  never  too  successful  at  this 
nor  at  the  language  and  of  course  my 
sermons  were  something  to  hear. 


Some  of  my  brother  priests  used  to 
get  a kick  out  of  listening  to  my  mix- 
ture of  Spanish,  English  and  Chinese. 
I guess  the  people  never  did  under- 
stand me,  but  they  knew  I was  saying 
something  serious  and  whatever  it  was, 
it  was  likely  good  for  them.  At  any  rate, 
many  were  baptised  and  some  began  to 
receive  Holy  Communion. 

I used  to  go  out  every  morning  at 
6:00  o’clock  on  the  track  car  to  visit 
the  different  little  settlements  in  my 
parish  of  some  30,000  people.  The 
track  car  is  a little  narrow-gauge  train, 
which  is  actually  an  automobile  set  on 
train  wheels  instead  of  tires,  and  this 
runs  up  and  down  the  track  carrying  a 
few  passengers. 

On  Sunday  I would  stay  in  the  main 
mission  and  there  the  people  from  the 
sugar  company  would  come;  some  of 
them  were  office  workers  and  many 
were  foreign  people  — Scottish,  Eng- 
lish or  American.  Thus  I was  able  to 
give  service  to  a number  of  people,  until 
I was  recalled  to  Canada  in  1956. 

Then  came  my  appointment  to  the 
Bahamas.  In  March  1957  I was  named 
assistant  to  Bishop  Kenneth  Turner, 
SFM,  at  St.  Thomas  More  parish  in 
Nassau,  where  I am  presently  working. 
Here  in  the  Bahamas,  thought  by  many 
people  to  be  a rich  man’s  paradise,  there 
are  many  poor  natives,  and  with  them 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  are  working  to 
build  up  a strong  faith. 

I often  think  back  to  my  early  days 
in  LaSalette,  and  to  the  wonderful  up- 
bringing that  my  father  and  mother 
gave  me;  and  I wonder  if  other  boys 
will  one  day  leave  their  homes  to  bring 
the  message  of  Christ’s  love  to  mission- 
ary lands.  ■ 
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iS  YOUR  HAIR  LONG? 


'VT'oung  people  today  are  caught  up  in  the  dilemma  of  finding  a way  to  identify 
as  our  time  and  space  barriers  expand.  What  the  young  seek  is  a centre  of 
gravity  so  that  they  can  stabilize. 

The  word  ‘long’  to  them  is  better  than  the  word  short  because  short  means 
juvenile.  Boys  were  expected  to  wear  short  pants  until  they  reached  a certain 
age.  Then  the  day  came  for  long  pants  to  signify  that  they  were  now  growing  up. 
Strangely  enough  they  wore  their  hair  long  but  their  pants  were  still  short.  For 
some  reason,  today,  long  hair  on  a young  man  is  no  longer  considered  feminine. 

It  wasn’t  too  long  ago  that  the  words  long-haired  were  used  to  designate 
classical  music  lovers  and  their  style  of  music.  Now,  a long-haired  music  lover 
denotes  a rock  fan,  not  a classical  addict.  The  word  short  also  means  something 
or  someone  inferior,  as  the  stock  market  language  indicates.  Thus,  long  becomes 
superior,  mature,  and  somehow  noble  as  in  the  case  of  the  long-haired  Christ,  the 
long-haired  musketeers,  or  the  long-haired  senators.  Whatever  the  reason,  long 
is  in  and  short  is  out,  for  the  hair  of  today’s  youth. 

Styles  change  quickly,  however,  and  it  wouldn’t  surprise  me  to  see  the  long- 
haired fashions  of  today  change  as  youth  seek  to  identify.  In  all  of  this,  there  is 
a constant  attempt  to  seek  the  approval  of  the  majority.  Maybe,  too,  this  might 
explain  our  present  shortage  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  Maybe,  it’s  out  of 
fashion  at  the  moment  to  admit  that  you  want  to  be  a priest.  Because  the  majority 
of  young  men  are  striving  to  find  a way  to  identify,  they  wear  their  hair  long  in 
imitation  of  the  crowd,  and  scorn  the  ideas  of  becoming  a priest.  But  I wonder 
if  it  ever  occurs  to  them  that  a majority  of  youth  never  at  any  time  wants  the 
1 priesthood,  even  though  generosity  is  not  lacking  in  today’s  youth.  Styles  come 
I and  styles  go,  but  the  work  of  the  Church  goes  on.  Whether  your  hair  is  long 
j or  short,  you  will  some  day  want  to  choose  a future  course  of  action.  Could  it 
j be  that  of  a missionary  priest?  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro ’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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Every  Scarboro  Father  has  a nostalgic  love  for  China,  our  Society’s  first  mission, 


if  a Histoi;/ 1 


In  1926,  Scarboro ’s  first  small  band 
of  missionaries  (Fr.  John  Fraser,  Fr. 
Vincent  Morrison  and  Fr.  Ramon 
Serra)  arrived  at  their  first  mission, 
Chiichow,  China,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a Chinese  priest,  Fr.  Fong. 
Immediately,  Fr.  Fraser  wrote  of  the 
event  for  our  April,  1926  issue.  In 
our  fiftieth  year,  1968,  this  is  an 
historic  memory. 

Chuchow,  Feb.  1,  1926.  — On 

Wednesday,  January  27th,  we  left  Wen- 
chow amid  the  fervent  good  wishes  of 


the  Vicar-General  and  Father  Aroud 
and  assistants.  We  rode  in  rickshaws, 
the  men  who  pulled  them  ringing  bells  I 
and  shouting  continually  to  clear  the  | 
way  through  the  narrow,  crowded  j 
streets  to  the  river  bank  where  our  boat  | 
lay.  As  these  river  boats  are  small,  the  I 
passengers  and  baggage  had  to  be  dis-  I 
tributed  equally.  Father  Fong  and  I f 
were  in  one  boat.  Fathers  Serra  and 
Morrison  in  another,  and  our  baggage  |;j 
in  the  third  and  fourth.  Some  40,000  M 
boats  handle  the  traffic  of  this  region.  || 
They  are  all  about  the  same  size  and 
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shape,  6 X 25  feet.  We  were  soon  com- 
fortably seated  and  the  boats  pushed 
off.  The  sail  was  hoisted  and  we  made 
good  way  before  a favorable  breeze 
that  remained  with  us  all  the  way.  The 
weather  was  delightful,  just  like  summer 
the  whole  way  to  Chuchow.  The  boat- 
men toiled  hard,  rowing,  pushing  or 
pulling  the  boat,  sometimes  up  to  their 
waist  in  water.  We  made  good  time, 
arriving  at  Tsingtien  (after  a night’s 
sleep  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  wrapped 
in  our  blankets)  the  first  city  in  our 
district,  the  following  morning.  Here 
I said  Mass  in  the  little  chapel.  The  rest 
of  the  day,  the  following  night  and  the 
next  day  we  spent  in  the  boat,  some- 
times, however,  getting  out  for  a walk 
along  the  bank.  We  arrived  at  Chuchow 
on  Friday  evening,  just  48  hours  after 
leaving  Wenchow.  This  was  much 
quicker  than  we  expected.  The  trip  was 
very  pleasant. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  brigan- 
dage is  unknown  in  the  district  of  Chu- 
chow. A score  of  Christians  were  at  the 
landing  place  to  welcome  us  and  as  they 
conducted  us  to  the  Church  the  bells 
pealed  forth  joyously  and  thousands  of 
firecrackers  were  set  off.  Our  first  act 
was  a visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to 
offer  fervent  thanks  for  the  successful 
termination  of  a long  long  journey. 
Father  Boisard  is  still  here  but  will 
leave  in  a few  days.  We  are  deeply 
grateful  for  his  kindness  to  us.  Father 
Fong  will  remain.  Today  he  gave  Father 
Morrison  and  Father  Serra  their  first 
lesson  in  Chinese.  I have  been  named 
“Tsong  pu  dang,”  Archpriest  or  Dean 
of  Chuchow,  with  special  faculties.  I 
understand  the  language  here  pretty 
well  although  it  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  two  dialects  I know  already. 


HELP  WANTED 


Fares  urgently  required,  for  August 
departures.  Any  and  all  contributions 
most  gratefully  accepted. 

Fr.  Tony  MacDonald,  Philippines 

— $610 

Fr.  Richard  Veltri,  Japan  — $480 
Fr  Vincent  Butler,  St.  Vincent — $178 

Self  Help  Project:  Fr.  Angus  Roberts 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  would  like 
to  build  a combination  co-operative 
centre,  dispensary  and  sewing  school. 
Total  cost  $6,000.00.  Many  donations 
needed.  Will  you  help  Father  Angus’ 
people  to  help  themselves? 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  Guyana,  St.  Vincent,  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25  will 
keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

Catechetical  Work:  In  their  budget  for 
1968  our  priests  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  asking  for  $150.00  for 
catechetical  work  in  each  parish.  Can 
you  take  care  of  one  month  by  sending 
$12.50? 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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It  will  require  a little  study  before  I am 
able  to  preach. 

The  Church  is  a fine  one,  the  house 
ample,  containing  nine  rooms.  Across 
the  road  from  the  church  there  is  a 
piece  of  our  property  which  would  be 
suitable  for  a convent  and  girls’  school. 
We  have  seen  the  whole  city  in  the  last 
few  days.  It  is  not  much  of  a place 
from  an  American  standpoint,  but  in 
population  it  numbers  about  40,000. 
Today  we  visited  the  electric  power 
house,  to  which  is  attached  a match 
factory  and  rice  mill.  We  partook  of 
refreshments  at  the  proprietor’s  house. 
He  is  a pagan,  but  very  well  disposed 
towards  the  missionaries.  There  is  no 
anti-foreign  feeling  here,  thank  God. 
There  are  two  public  high  schools  with 
about  a thousand  pupils.  The  Catholic 
school  is  only  in  an  initial  stage.  There 
are  no  sisters  in  the  whole  district  of 
Chuchow. 

The  first  two  days  here  the  weather 
was  as  warm  as  early  summer,  and  the 
birds  were  singing  in  the  hedges.  Today 
it  was  a little  cooler  but  when  the  sun 
came  up  it  became  comfortable.  Yester- 
day, Sunday,  Father  Fong  preached  and 
I said  the  parochial  Mass,  the  congre- 
gation numbering  60  or  70.  They  chant 
the  prayers,  the  same  as  the  students 
do  at  China  Mission  Seminary.  We  all 
send  our  best  wishes  to  those  at  home. 
Please  God  it  will  not  be  long  before 
our  boys  will  be  out  here  to  join  us  in 
this  great  work  of  bringing  our  holy 
Faith  to  the  benighted  souls  in  far- 
away Chuchow. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  M.  Fraser. 


A GOOD  IDEA 


In  the  September,  1920,  issue  of  our 
magazine.  Father  Fraser  wrote: 

“When  passing  through  Japan,  I was 
shown  in  a pagan  temple,  a great  coil 
of  stout  cable  made  of  the  hair  of 
thousands  of  pagan  women.  When 
the  workmen  in  the  mountains  could 
not  find  a rope  strong  enough  to  drag 
the  immense  timbers  of  which  the  ' 
temple  was  built,  the  women  sacri-  i 
ficed  (what  a Japanese  woman  holds  i 
most  dear)  their  hair,  and  made  of  it  I 
the  cable  which  now  stands  as  a 
memorial  of  their  zeal  for  religion.  ' 
“Would  that  not  be  a good  object  1 
lesson  for  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try, who  are  blessed  with  the  faith,  I 
to  make  a sacrifice  of  some  of  their  j 
jewelry  to  help  support  young  men  | 
ready  to  go  to  China  In  search  of  : 
souls?" 

In  1968,  we  still  think  it  would  be  a 
good  Idea. 

Scarboro  Fathers 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro  > 
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mission 

(CCC)  — Cardinal  Maurice  Roy, 
Archbishop  of  Quebec  and  chairman  of 
the  Pontifical  Commission  for  Justice 
and  Peace,  toured  ten  different  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America.  His  aim  was 
to  promote  social  justice  and  develop- 
ment as  a basis  towards  peace. 

During  his  stay  in  Brazil,  first  stage  of 
a five-week  trip.  Cardinal  Roy  visited 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Recife,  Salvador,  Bra- 
zilia  and  Sao  Paulo,  where  he  discussed 
social  problems  with  Bishops  and  many 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  authorities  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  then  went  on  to 
! Argentina,  Paraguay,  Chile,  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor, Colombia,  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica 
and  Mexico. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  trip  was 
to  find  out  the  social  reality  of  Latin 
j America  and  the  possibility  of  influenc- 
ing public  opinion  towards  peace  be- 
tween the  peoples.  He  also  studied  the 
manner  in  which  encyclical  “Popu- 
lorum  Progressio”,  was  applied  in  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  the  approved  docu- 
ment of  the  Latin  American  Episcopal 
Council  (CELAM)  in  October  1966  on 
“The  active  presence  of  the  Church  in 
the  development  and  integration  of 
Latin  America.” 

The  Cardinal  also  met  with  Latin 
American  Bishops  and  discussed  the 
possibility  of  establishing  national  com- 
missions for  justice,  development  and 
peace.  He  hoped  to  benefit  from  the 
Latin  American  efforts  and  later  sug- 
gest their  implementation  in  other  de- 
veloping countries.  ■ 


Tokyo  — “We  believe  that  since 
Buddhism  and  Christianity  have  com- 
mon objectives  both  should  maintain 
liaison,  discuss  together,  and  on  a basis 
of  mutual  understanding,  should  under- 
take the  important  mission  of  leading 
world  opinion  towards  a renaissance  of 
spiritual  civilization  for  peace.” 

With  these  words  Mr.  Yoshikatsu 
Takeiri,  chairman  of  Komeito,  the 
Sokagakkai-backed  political  party,  has 
opened  new  ecumenical  vistas  within 
Japan. 

Chairman  Takeiri  addressed  his  re- 
marks to  some  40  diplomats  and  250 
members  of  the  Foreign  Correspondents 
Club  in  Tokyo  in  the  course  of  a major 
speech  outlining  Komeito’s  views  on 
political  affairs. 

Chairman  Takeiri  affirmed  that 
Sokagakkai  and  Christianity  have 
many  points  in  common. 

He  continued:  “The  Buddhist  teach- 
ings of  reverence  for  life,  respect  for 
humanity,  mercy  which  is  to  eliminate 
agony  from  and  give  happiness  to  all 
people,  and  absolute  pacifism  are  almost 
similar  to  the  doctrines  of  love,  benevo- 
lence and  peace  propounded  by  Chris- 
tianity.” 

The  political  leader  expressed  his 
deepest  respect  for  the  repeated  calls 
for  and  efforts  towards  the  realization 
of  peace  on  the  part  of  Christian 
leaders. 

Chairman  Takeiri  announced  that 
profound  discussions  with  Catholic  and 
Protestant  leaders  are  already  in 
progress.  ■ 
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(left)  Form 
is  an  import 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society’s  headquarters  and  seminary  in  Scarboro,  Ont. 


udents 

ration. 


ell,  June  3,  was  the  big  day.  That 
was  the  opening  day  of  The 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society’s 
fourth  General  Chapter.  When  on 
some  future  date  (unknown  as  of  now) 
it  finally  closes,  it  will  hppefuljy  by 
then  have  reshaped  the  Society’s  Con- 
stitution, and  it  will  have  elected  a new 
Superior  General  and  General  Coun- 
cil to  administer  its  affairs  for  the 
immediate  future. 

The  preparations  for  this  General 
Chapter  have  been  extensive.  They 
began  last  summer  when  all  those  who 
are  now  attending  the  Chapter  con- 
vened in  Scarboro  to  map  out  their 
strategy.  Thirty-seven  priests  attended 
that  pre-Chapter  session;  they  repre- 
sented the  present  administration  of 
the  Society,  and  the  men  in  the  eight 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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countries  in  which  Scarboro  priests 
are  working.  For  three  weeks  they  dis- 
cussed all  the  Society  problems  that 
seemed  to  call  for  some  consideration. 
Naturally,  there  were  a lot  of  them. 

But  at  the  pre-Chapter  sessions,  the 
delegates  had  no  authority  to  change 
anything;  they  receive  that  authority 
only  at  the  official  opening  of  the 
Chapter  itself  this  June,  at  which  time 
the  delegates  to  the  Chapter,  in 
assembly,  become  the  ruling  authority 
of  The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  With  that  authority,  they  are 
free  to  change  almost  anything  they 
choose  to,  and  are  empowered  to  elect 
the  new  administration. 

Probably  by  the  time  you  read  this, 
then,  the  Chapter  delegates  will  be  at 
work.  And  while  we  expect  that  work 
to  be  very  complex  and  demanding,  we 
also  feel  sure  that  it  has  been  greatly 
simplified  by  the  findings  of  seven  com- 
mittees which  have  been  researching 
specific  questions  during  the  past  year. 

Actually,  the  most  important  result 
of  last  summer’s  pre-Chapter  meeting 
was  the  establishment  of  those  seven 
committees.  Here  are  the  subjects  they 
were  asked  to  research: 

1.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  The 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society; 

2.  The  Formation  and  Training  of 
Students  and  Priests; 

3.  Modern  Missionary  Approaches; 

4.  Community  Life; 

5.  Regional  Superiors  on  the  Missions; 

6.  The  Society  Constitution; 

7.  Scarboro’s  Relationship  to  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Church  — this 
last  subject  was  assigned  to  the 
Central  Co-ordinating  Committee 
which  was  also  responsible  for  pre- 
paring the  Chapter  agenda  based 


on  the  reports  of  the  other  six  com- 
mittees. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  com-  ^ 
mittees’  final  reports  are  not  available, 
but  their  preliminary  reports,  submitted 
a couple  of  months  ago,  contain  the 
kind  of  information  that  forms  the 
basis  of  the  delegates’  discussions. 
Maybe  you’d  be  interested  in  some  of 
it  too. 

Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Society 

In  many  ways,  the  study  of  this 
question  was  the  most  important  of 
all.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  dis-  ' 
cuss  questions  like  the  training  of 
students,  missionary  approaches,  etc,, 
unless  we  are  first  of  all  convinced  of 
our  basic  nature  and  purpose  as  a mis- 
sionary society. 

Perhaps  you  think  our  nature  and 
purpose  are  too  obvious  to  warrant  a 
special  study.  But  as  a matter  of  fact, 
they  are  extremely  elusive  to  many  of 
our  own  priests.  The  Vatican  Council 
has  described  the  Church  as  being  the 
People  of  God,  and  at  other  times,  as 
a sign  and  instrument  of  grace  which 
unites  men  supernaturally  to  God  and 
to  each  other.  But  the  Council  has  • 
also  reminded  us  that  God  is  not 
limited  in  the  channels  he  uses  to  give 
his  grace  to  men.  He  may  use  the 
Church  as  we  know  it  and  the  sacra- 
ments we  are  familiar  with,  or  he  may 
use  ways  and  means  known  only  to 
himself.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  non-Christians  might  also  receive 
God’s  grace  without  first  receiving  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  that  would 
officially  make  them  members  of  the 
Church.  It  is  also  quite  possible  for 
them  to  be  saved  without  first  being 
received  into  the  Church. 

In  the  light  of  those  Vatican  ^ 
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Community  life  can  involve  two  men  on  a 
remote  mission  or  thirty  at  headquarters. 


I reminders,  what  is  the  role  of  the  mis- 
1 sionary  priest?  Should  he  spend  his 
I time  trying  to  make  converts  to  the 
Catholic  Church?  Or  should  he  be 
more  concerned  with  such  things  as 
“giving  Christian  witness”  or  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  without  any  concern 
about  the  number  of  converts  he 
! attracts? 

. Since  our  Society  is  made  up  entirely 
of  missionary  priests,  it  is  evident  that 
i its  nature  and  purpose  are  going  to  be 
I determined  by  the  Church’s  concept  of 
' its  own  missionary  character  and  re- 
{ sponsibility.  The  committee  assigned  to 
I the  study  of  this  question  had  to  bring 
I to  the  Chapter  a clear  presentation  of 
the  Church’s  position,  and  of  Scarboro 
Missions’  place  within  it.  On  that  basis, 
the  committee  had  to  describe  accur- 
ately and  specifically,  our  nature  and 
purpose  as  a missionary  society. 

The  Chapter  must  then  settle  such 
questions  as  the  priorities  we  should 
respect  in  choosing  the  countries  we  are 
jto  work  in;  also,  in  general  terms  at 
I least,  what  type  of  work  should  our 


priests  become  involved  in  when  they 
get  to  their  missions  — should  they  con- 
centrate exclusively  on  a pastoral  work, 
or  get  into  socio-economic  projects? 
Training  and  Formation 

On  the  basis  of  a clear  understanding 
of  our  nature  and  purpose,  the  com- 
mittee assigned  to  research  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  preparing  our  priests 
and  students,  had  to  prepare  its  presen- 
tation. This  committee  really  picked  up 
its  study  where  the  “Nature  and  Pur- 
pose” committee  left  off.  From  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  a mis- 
sionary Society,  it  dug  into  the  identity 
of  a missionary  priest  specifying  what  it 
is  that  distinguishes  him  from  a good 
Christian  and  what  personal  obligations 
come  from  the  distinction. 

This  is  the  committee,  of  course  that 
had  to  spell  out  what  should  be  the 
form  and  content  of  the  training  offered 
our  students  in  the  seminary.  Like 
everything  else  in  the  Church,  patterns 
of  seminary  training  are  changing  and 
ours  must  keep  the  pace.  But  we  must 
also  be  careful  to  design  our  training 
with  a view  to  the  missions.  It  must  be, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  a train- 
ing for  “missionary”  priesthood. 

In  a Society  like  ours,  training  can- 
not stop  with  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood. Our  men  are  sent  into  other 
countries  and  into  circumstances  that 
cannot  always  be  foreseen.  And  so  it 
frequently  happens  that  some  time  after 
their  ordination,  they  become  aware  of 
their  need  for  specialized  training  in 
some  field  required  by  the  circumstances 
of  their  mission.  For  example,  we  al- 
ready have  priests  who  have  taken  post- 
graduate studies  in  sociology,  journal- 
ism, social  leadership  and  other 
specialties.  Such  specialization  may 
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must  move  ahead,  meeting  new  chal-  | 
lenges  with  new  approaches.  And  since  | 
we  can’t  always  guarantee  in  advance  ^ 
the  effectiveness  of  new  techniques,  ; 
they  must  be  used  experimentally  at  ! 
first.  And  we  should  not  be  disturbed  j 
if  we  find  that  in  some  cases  we  make  ! 
mistakes.  i 

This  experimentation  will  often  be  | 
carried  on  in  areas  of  specialization  — j 
situations  in  which  we  have  little  ex-  : 
perience  to  rely  on.  And  so,  the  whole  . 
question  of  specialization  must  be  stud-  I 
ied  before  the  Chapter.  Are  there  fields  j 
of  specialization  opening  up  to  priests,  | 
which  in  the  past  have  seemed,  for  j!i 
some  reason,  to  be  inappropriate  to  || 
their  apostolate?  Do  we  need,  for  ex- 
ample,  radio  technicians,  economists,  | 
anthropologists,  community  developers,  I 
etc.?  And  do  we  draw  lines  between  p 
what  the  priest  should  do  and  what  must  |: 
be  left  for  the  laity?  If  so,  where  are  the  | 
lines, and  how  rigid  are  they?  I; 

Cultural  adaptation  has  always  been  |»; 
a problem,  and  quite  naturally.  How 
can  you  send  a man  raised  in  Canada.  ||j 
to  another  country,  to  people  of  a 
totally  different  language,  background  p 


become  more  common  in  the  future. 

The  precise  specialties  required  of 
our  missionaries  cannot  usually  be  de- 
termined in  Canada.  We  depend  for  this 
information  on  the  priests  in  mission 
countries  who  are  obviously  more  aware 
of  it  because  they  are  on  top  of  the 
scene.  They  are  most  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  of  the  modern 
approaches  that  must  be  taken  to  meet 
those  needs.  For  that  reason,  the  study 
of  modern  missionary  approaches  was 
assigned  to  priests  stationed  in  The 
Dominican  Republic,  although  the  in- 
formation was  gathered  from  many 
countries. 

Modern  Missionary  Approaches 

The  area  of  research  included  under 
“Modern  Missionary  Approaches”  was 
indeed  vast.  Among  its  general  headings 
were  listed  such  subjects  as  experimen- 
tation, specialization  and  cultural  adap- 
tation. 

Experimentation  must  be  brought 
into  almost  every  field  of  missionary 
work.  We  can  no  longer  lean  entirely 
on  traditions,  presuming  that  because 
certain  approaches  worked  in  the  past 
they  will  also  work  in  the  future.  We 
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must  be  studied  in  this  area:  How  can 
individual  freedom  be  integrated  into  a 
Society  like  ours  which  is  basically 
authoritarian?  Should  a priest  have  a 
voice  in  his  mission  appointments? 
What  provision  should  we  make  for 
priests  who  can  no  longer  work  on  the 
mission,  because  of  health,  old  age,  or 
other  legitimate  reasons. 

There  are  innumerable  other  ques- 
tions under  the  heading  of  Community 
Life  and  since  they  vary  so  much  in 
different  countries,  the  application  of 
solutions  in  this  area  must  often  be  left 
to  the  regional  superior  in  each  mission. 
That’s  one  reason  why  a special  study 
was  also  called  for  on  the  question  of 
Regional  Superiors. 

Regional  Superiors 

The  trend  in  the  government  of  our 
Society,  both  at  home  and  on  the 
missions,  is  towards  democracy,  or  at 
least  to  whatever  degree  of  total  democ- 
racy is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
Society.  In  mission  countries,  where 
the  priest  in  charge  of  the  other  priests 
is  called  the  regional  superior,  the  prob- 
lems this  brings  up  most  often  concern 
the  relationship  between  that  superior 
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I Society  policies 
must  reach  as  far 
away  as  Aino, 

Southern,  Japan. 

I 

i 

I and  mentality  without  anticipating 
I problems?  His  mastering  of  the  lan- 
! guage  will  be  the  first  problem,  but  it 
will  only  be  one  of  many.  It  is  unlikely, 
i for  example,  that  a Western  priest  could 
1 ever  live  long  enough  to  fully  under- 
i stand  the  mind  of  an  Oriental,  but  he 
; must  at  least  try  to  explore  it.  And  he 
' must  be  helped  in  this  by  the  missionary 
^ Society  to  which  he  belongs.  What  can 
we  do  to  make  the  problems  of  cultural 
I adaptation  easier  for  our  Scarboro 
i Fathers?  This  we  must  discuss  at  the 
I General  Chapter. 

I Community  Life 

In  everything  discussed  at  the  Chap- 
!ter,  the  delegates  must  keep  in  mind 
{that  they  are  not  only  faced  with  the 
! problems  of  a missionary  Society;  they 
{must  also  consider  the  personal  prob- 
jlems  of  individual  priests  within  the 
'Society.  The  effectiveness  of  our  work 
[depends  entirely  on  the  quality  of  our 
'priests.  If  they  are  frustrated  in  their 
development  as  persons  by  some  of  the 
{aspects  of  community  life  within  the 
! Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  this 
{must  be  known  and  remedied. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  that 

! 


k 


and  his  men. 

For  one  thing,  should  the  regional 
superior  be  considered  as  a local  repre- 
sentative of  the  Society’s  Superior 
General,  invested  with  delegated  au- 
thority from  him  and  expected  to  use 
it  in  governing  the  men  in  the  mission? 
Or  should  the  regional  superior  be  seen 
as  an  elected  representative  of  the  men 
in  the  mission,  speaking  for  them  to  the 
Superior  General  in  Scarboro?  Or 
should  the  regional  superior  become  the 
spokesman  for  the  bishops  in  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  and  the  other  Scarboro 
Fathers  work  — relaying  to  our  priests 
the  bishops’  opinions  and  directives? 

There  are  several  related  questions  in 
this  that  only  our  priests  actually  work- 
ing on  the  missions  could  understand 
and  discuss.  But  the  General  Chapter 
must  afford  them  the  chance  to  bring 
their  questions  to  the  floor;  and  it  must 
do  everything  possible  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  their  solution. 

The  Society  Constitution 

By  now.  I’m  sure  you  can  see  that 
the  updating  of  The  ^arboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  must  be  very  extensive. 


The  steps  involved  in  it  must  also  be 
carefully  thought  out  and  experimented 
with  before  they  are  accepted  as  fixed 
norms  for  the  future.  In  past  General 
Chapters,  the  changes  decided  upon  by 
the  delegates  were  immediately  written 
into  the  Society’s  Constitution  and  thus 
became  law.  But  this  time,  the  delegates 
will  not  be  so  quick  to  write  changes 
into  the  Constitution. 

With  permission  from  The  Holy  See, 
our  Society  will  experiment  for  an 
undetermined  period  of  time  with  new 
approaches.  And  only  when  we  are 
convinced  that  we  want  to  write  some- 
thing into  our  law,  will  we  do  so.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Society’s  Constitu- 
tion will  be  reduced  to  a minimal  num- 
ber of  articles  and  in  its  day-to-day 
operation  will  be  governed  by  experi- 
mental norms  that  will  later  be  changed 
if  they  prove  to  be  ineffectual. 

The  committee  assigned  to  re-study 
our  Constitution  was  also  responsible 
for  determining  the  procedure  of  the 
Chapter  itself,  to  see  that  the  delegates 
observe  the  legal  requirements  for  the 
validity  of  whatever  they  do. 


Scarboro's  role  in  various  parts  of  the  world  must  be  re-examined  and  updated. 
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Central  Coordinating  Committee 

Finally,  some  committee  had  to  be 
responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the 
efforts  of  all  the  other  committees.  The 
preliminary  committee  reports  had  to 
be  duplicated  and  sent  to  the  Society 
members  for  consideration  before  any 
final  reports  were  prepared.  Also,  an 
extensive  questionnaire  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  each  Society  member  to 
gather  information  that  would  be 
needed  by  the  committees  in  their  re- 
search. All  of  this  was  done  by  the 
Central  Coordinating  Committee  lo- 
cated in  Scarboro. 

It  also  seemed  logical  to  expect  that 
this  committee  might  research  the 
relationship  between  The  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  and  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Canada.  Is  our 
Society  to  be  incorporated  into  a na- 
tional mission  program  endorsed  by  the 
Canadian  hierarchy?/  Should  we  amal- 
gamate with  other  mission-sending 
Societies?  Precisely  what  should  be  the 
relationship  between  our  Society  and 
the  Canadian  bishops?  How  should  we 
redesign  our  promotion  program?  What 
should  we  do  about  the  decline  in 
vocations? 

Since  the  Central  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee received  information  from  all 
of  the  other  committees  and  from  many 
individual  Society  members,  it  seemed 
most  logical  that  is  should  later  evolve 
into  an  Agenda  Committee,  to  prepare 
the  final  program  for  discussion  by  the 
Chapter  delegates.  Then  too,  being 
located  in  our  Scarboro  headquarters, 
this  committee  had  to  set  up  the  physi- 
cal arrangements  for  the  meeting.  Ac- 
commodation had  to  be  prepared  for 
all  the  delegates;  a suitable  meeting 
room  had  to  be  prepared;  an  electronic 


voting  machine  was  installed;  the  re- 
sults of  the  questionnaire  had  to  be 
computed;  and  countless  other  jobs  had 
to  be  done  to  make  this  Chapter  work. 

The  Chapter  must  work.  There  is  too 
much  at  st^e  to  take  it  casually.  It  is 
not  even  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
future  existence  of  our  Society  may 
very  well  depend  on  this  Chapter’s 
success.  We  are  not  by  any  means 
anticipating  or  planning  our  demise, 
but  we  are  not  naive  enough  to  suppose 
that  we  can  go  into  the  future  equipped 
only  with  approaches  we  have  used  in 
the  past.  To  do  that  would  be  to  invite 
disaster. 

We  have  no  idea  how  long  the  Chap- 
ter will  remain,  in  session.  After  a com- 
plete discussion  of  all  the  questions  on 
the  agenda,  and  the  draughting  and 
acceptance  of  appropriate  resolutions, 
the  delegates  must  then  get  around  to 
electing  the  new  administration.  The 
present  government  of  the  Society  is 
entrusted  to  a Superior  General  and 
four  assistants,  all  of  them  elected  at 
the  previous  Chapter.  It  has  been  our 
policy  so  far  to  elect  an  administration 
for  a term  of  ten  years. 

There  is  a possibility  that  the  present 
General  Chapter  will  change  the  num- 
ber of  assistants  to  the  Superior  Gen- 
eral; the  delegates  would  be  free  to  do 
this.  There  is  also  a possibility  that  they 
will  reduce  the  term  of  office  from  ten 
years.  In  any  case,  Scarboro  Missions 
will  carry  an  account  of  the  Chapter’s 
outcome.  Until  then,  please  keep  us 
in  your  prayers.  We  haven’t  forgotten 
our  responsibility  to  you,  our  fellow 
Canadian  Catholics,  whom  we  repre- 
sent in  mission  countries;  but  we  need 
the  grace  of  God  to  meet  that  responsi- 
bility properly.  ■ 


1 
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NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 

From  New  York  Times 


INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 


C antiago,  Chile  — The  industrial  revo- 
^ lution,  the  latest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  five  major  social  and  economic 
upheavals  in  Latin  America  this  cen- 
tury, took  its  longest  stride  across  the 
region  in  1967. 

Left  in  the  broadening  shadow  were  a 
host  of  dazed  old-line  political,  church, 
military  and  commercial  forces.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  full  impact  of  the 
latest  revolution  left  these  traditional 
legs  of  Latin  America’s  power  structure 
stunned  before  the  new  forces  un- 
leashed by  its  belated  arrival. 

Just  as  it  did  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  the  industrial  revolution  has 
created  new  sources  of  wealth  and 
power.  It  has  shifted  the  political  force 
from  rural  to  urban  centers.  The  prin- 
cipal emphasis  in  the  social  structure 
has  become  adaptability  rather  than 
family  lineage.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, the  protective  cover  of  traditional- 
ism has  been  torn  open  and  the  region 
exposed  increasingly  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


The  industrial  transformation  is  ex- 
pected to  leave  the  deepest  imprint  oe< 
the  area’s  social  and  economic  fabric, 
regardless  of  its  unpublicized  arrival 
and  the  bitter  resentment  it  has  evoked^ 
among  the  traditional  forces. 

Older  military  men,  for  example,  may 
still  see  as  their  prime  role  the  guarding, 
of  the  established  order  against  the  im- . 
poverished  lower  classes.  But  youngeg 
officers,  many  trained  in  the  Uniters; 
States,  ,see  mass  education,  roads  an^ 
other  basic  forms  of  development  as  th^ 
key  to  security.  ^ 

Technical  advances  in  the  military 
world  have  placed  the  emphasis  on  skills 
rather  than  family  connections.  As  a 
result,  many  new  officers  are  now  com-| 
ing  from  the  lower  classes.  Gone  are 
many  of  the  “virgin  swords”  who 
danced  the  nights  away  while  waiting 
rotation  to  embassies  abroad. 

And  the  complexities  of  modern 
economics  have  inhibited  many  older 
officers  from  engaging  in  the  old 
pastime  of  plotting  coups.  Instead, 
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I younger  military  men,  from  Central 
America  to  Bolivia,  now  spend  time  in 
I roadbuilding  and  anti-illiteracy  cam- 
paigns. 

The  dramatic  rise  of  the  industrial 
class  and  the  parallel  growth  of  the 
middle  class  is  weakening  the  grip  of  the 
land-owning  patron,  who  often  spends 
much  of  his  time  abroad.  With  millions 
of  peasants  leaving  the  land  for  the 
cities,  the  patron's  political  strength  is 
fading. 

In  its  place  one  finds  new  urban 
political  leaders,  who  must  face  the 
same  problems  their  North  American 
counterparts  are  struggling  with  today. 
The  urban  politician,  who  has  often 
considered  his  office  as  a means  of  en- 
richment, now  must  produce  improve- 
: ments  to  stay  in  power. 

I Previously,  the  needs  of  the  tiny 
consuming  class  in  Latin  America  — 
I generally  imported  goods  — could  be 
I satisfied  by  exports  of  raw  commodities. 
But  the  industrialization  of  the  area  has 
given  birth  to  tens  of  millions  of  new 
consumers,  a change  reflected  by  the 
chronic  imbalances  of  trade  that  plague 
most  Latin  nations;  new  industries  often 
must  fight  the  small  but  politically 
powerful  importers  to  survive. 

The  much-mentioned  power  of  the 
church  is  also  undergoing  vast  changes. 
Critical  shortages  of  priests  have  turned 
many  churches  into  museums.  Millions 
of  Latin-Americans  live  out  their  lives 
without  the  benfit  of  clergy.  Although 
the  new  liberalization  of  church  think- 
ing in  Rome  has  not  yet  had  its  full 
impact  on  this  part  of  the  world,  the 
younger  priests  are  usually  in  the  fore- 
front of  reform  against  staggering  oppo- 
sition within  and  without  the  church. 

Brazil,  for  example,  has  about 


11,700  Roman  Catholic  priests  for  her 
90  million  people.  That  number  com- 
pares with  about  9,000  other  Christian 
clergymen  and  25,000  practicing  Ma- 
cumbas,  who  lead  their  followers  in 
rites  based  on  African  cults. 

Calendars  in  Uruguay  do  not  mark 
religious  holidays  such  as  Christmas. 
Legally,  Christmas  is  “Family  Day,” 
Epiphany  is  “Children’s  Day,”  Good 
Friday  is  the  “Day  of  Disembarcation 
of  the  33”  (national  independence 
heroes),  and  Easter  Week  is  “Tourist 
Week.” 

Both  Brazil  and  Uruguay  are  nomi- 
nally the  largest  and  smallest  Roman 
Catholic  lands  in  South  America. 

As  the  old  order  fades,  its  voices  have 
found  a new  enemy  — the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  The  Alliance,  established  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1961  to  combat 
four  centuries  of  neglect  and  misery  in 
Latin  America,  is  now  blamed  for  con- 
tributing to  a population  expansion  that 
is  adding  about  seven  million  more 
people  a year  in  the  region. 

Not  only  are  its  health  programs 
attacked,  but  the  new  roads  that  are 
opening  up  vast  uninhabited  areas  are 
blamed  for  aiding  the  movement  from 
the  hinterlands  to  the  cities. 

Conservative  forces  vie  with  their 
leftist  counterparts  in  attacking  the 
Alliance  and  its  aims,  and  the  most 
often  heard  complaint  is  that  Latin 
America’s  growth  rate  has  risen  to  an 
average  of  only  2.5  per  cent  from  the  2 
per  cent  rate  that  prevailed  a year  be- 
fore the  Alliance  was  begun. 

Few  care  to  mention  that  new  hos- 
pitals, roads,  waterworks  and  other 
needed  development  projects  do  not 
show  on  economic  growth  charts  for 
many  years. 
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The  strongest  counterattack  to  the 
old-line  forces  was  made  recently  by 
Covey  T.  Oliver,  United  States  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Uatin  American 
Affairs,  who  declared: 

“I  have  no  time  to  deal  with  the  old- 
fashioned  highly  privileged  few  in  Latin 
America  who  have  narrowly  and  self- 
ishly set  themselves  against  the  whole 
idea  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  be- 
cause to  them  it  is  ‘radical’  or  ‘com- 
munistic.’ 

“Like  the  dinosaurs,  they  have  either 
gone  or  are  going  fast.  They  vanish  be- 
cause they  are  not  intelligent  enough 
socially  to  survive  in  modernizing  socie- 
ties.” 

For  the  new  industrialists  — many  of 
whom  have  been  educated  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe  — the  future  is  as 
clear  as  history.  Their  attitude  is  that 
Latin  America  is  now  confronted  with 
the  same  siuation  that  faced  their 
counterparts  in  the  United  States  just 
before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

It  was  a time,  they  recall,  when  agri- 
culture started  to  become  an  industry, 
and  when  industry  was  still  dependent 
on  Europe  for  capital  and  innovation. 
The  immigrant  masses  who  swarmed  to 
North  American  cities  are  likened  to 
those  how  swelling  every  Latin-Ameri- 
can  city. 

Business  then  was  still  largely  family- 
owned  and  decisions  predicated  on 
trusted  methods.  And  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  illiteracy  in  the  United  States 
was  no  less  than  that  now  being  erased 
in  Latin  America,  about  40  per  cent. 
“Your  country’s  industrial  strength  was 
not  built  by  today’s  wage  levels  and 
social  standards,”  one  industrialist  re- 
marked recently. 

The  members  of  the  new  class  of 


tecnicos  in  Latin  America  are,  more- 
over, vastly  more  confident  than  their 
parents.  They  are  becoming  bolder  in 
the  face  of  government  ineptitude. 

Their  progress  is  being  aided  by  the 
remarkable  rise  in  literacy,  the  transis- 
tor radio  and,  most  recently,  television 
— all  by-products  of  Latin  America’s 
industrial  revolution.  For  the  first  time, 
many  Latins  can  see  as  well  as  hear 
legislative  representatives. 

Most  progressive  leaders  make  regu- 
lar use  of  these  new  communications 
media  to  carry  their  messages  beyond 
their  congresses.  The  impact  has  often  j 
sobered  many  a rural  patron.  Industry  | 
is  also  making  increased  use  of  radio 
and  TV  to  explain  its  role. 

One  of  the  important  products  of  in- 
dustrialization has  been  the  growth  of 
trade  unions  and  their  pressures  for 
social  reform.  The  many  new  cash- 
paying jobs  created  are  reflected  in  the 
changing  slums.  A two-day  tour  of  the 
"barriadas”  of  ’^Lima,  for  example,  ^ 
found  the  outwardly  forbidding  slums  ' 
to  be  beehives  of  activity. 

Every  weekend  finds  thousands  of 
slum  dwellers  there  replacing  packing  n 
case  walls  of  their  homes  with  sinder  ^ 
blocks  or  engaged  in  community  pro-  i 
jects  such  as  laying  water  and  sewer  i 
pipes  or  building  concrete  steps  up  the  : 
steep  hillsides.  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
consider  neighborhood  elections  there 
to  be  the  most  democratic  in  Peru.  All  | 
the  effort  is  without  any  government  ! 
aid. 

As  for  unemployment,  some  econo- 
mists believe  published  figures  fail  to 
explain  that  much  of  it  has  been  trans- 
ported from  the  hinterlands,  where  it  is 
not  recorded,  to  the  cities,  giving  risej 
to  false  statistics.  f 
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Enough  jobs  have  been  created  by 
new  industry,  however,  to  have  laid 
the  basis  for  capital  formation.  Of 
Chile’s  9 million  people,  some  500,000 
have  opened  accounts  in  new  savings 
and  loan  leagues  in  the  last  nine  years. 
Despite  an  inflation  rate  of  25  per  cent 
a year,  these  savings  have  grown  from 
$2-million  in  1957,  to  $ 175-million  last 
year.  More  than  60,000  new  houses 
have  been  financed  by  these  funds. 

In  its  first  year  of  operations  in  La 


Paz,  Bolivia,  the  First  National  City 
Bank,  New  York,  received  $1 -million 
in  savings  deposits  from  local  Indians, 
who  are  among  the  poorest  urban  folk 
in  Latin  America.  The  new  Bank  of 
America  branch  there  is  also  receiving 
relatively  large  sums  from  Indians  who 
seem  to  trust  any  institution  not  con- 
nected with  their  government. 

The  subject  of  confidence  is  still  con- 
sidered to  be  the  keystone  to  further 
gains  in  Latin  America.  ■ 


BRAZIL’S 

i 

1 

j Tt  is  to  industry  that  the  future  of  this 
! country  of  87  million  — the  eighth 
I largest  in  the  world  in  population  and 
! the  fifth  largest  in  land  area  — is  be- 
I lieved  to  belong.  Brazil  already  pro- 
; duces  almost  everything,  from  aerosol 
shaving  cream  and  high-bouncing  super- 
i balls  to  hydro-electric  turbines. 

While  coffee  accounted  for  44  per 
I cent  of  Brazil’s  exports  last  year,  manu- 
; factored  goods  were  the  next  largest 
I item.  These  exports  included  such  prod- 
i ucts  as  ships  and  television  sets. 

I Last  year,  for  example,  Brazil  manu- 
f factored  230,000  motor  vehicles.  Volks- 
I wagen,  by  far  the  largest  manufacturer, 
produced  automobiles  in  which  more 
than  99  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  was 
made  from  Brazilian  raw  materials. 

Among  the  underdeveloped  nations, 
Brazil  stands  first  in  production  of 
butter,  motor  vehicles,  newsprint,  radio 
and  television  receivers,  ships  and  elec- 
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trie  power.  She  is  second  to  India, 
which  has  six  times  her  population,  in 
production  of  cement,  steel  and  cotton 
fabrics. 

Foreign  investment  is  an  important 
element  in  Brazil’s  economy,  although 
more  and  more  local  industrialists  are 
emerging.  The  total  foreign  investment 
in  the  nation  is  more  than  $3.5  billion, 
or  roughly  eight  per  cent  of  Brazil’s 
total  capital  stock.  The  United  States  is 
the  largest  investor,  with  about  $1.22 
billion,  followed  by  France,  Britain, 
Switzerland  and  Germany. 

The  latest  report  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  here  on  economic  conditions 
has  this  to  say  of  Brazil’s  prospects: 

“United  States  investors  whose  opin- 
ions were  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
turbulent  early  1960’s  should  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  Brazil  of  today,  with 
its  more  stable  political  and  economic 
conditions.”  ■ 
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AN  EXPERIMENT 
IN  THE 
DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

'pive  international  companies  have 
formed  a con^rtium  in  partnership 
with  the  government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  long-term  development  of 
sections  of  central,  northeast  and  south- 
west provinces. 

More  than  a year  of  preliminary 
studies  and  negotiations  preceded  the  i 
agreement,  with  the  United  States  j; 
Agency  for  International  Development  | 
co-operating  with  technical  and  finan-  j 
cial  aid.  What  has  evolved  is  not  only 
the  most  extensive  and  expansive  pro- 
gram  yet  formulated  for  the  island  | 
republic  and  its  people,  but  also  a 
different  concept  of  the  integrated  ap-  ^ 
proach  to  its  problems.  tl 

Essentially,  it  contemplates  invest-  I 

The  co-existence  of  poverty  and  affluence  is  | 
sadly  typical  of  all  of  Latin  America.  J 
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ment  in  agriculture  as  an  initial  phase, 
with  the  objective  of  proceeding  from 
there  to  the  establishment  of  industries 
based  upon  agricultural  raw  materials. 
Each  unit  in  the  consortium  has  been 
enlisted  because  of  the  complementary 
skills  it  will  provide  as  the  plan  ad- 
vances. 

The  consortium  is  reluctant  to  put 
any  dollar  signs  on  the  totals  it  expects 
to  contribute  to  the  program.  The 
character  and  scope  of  the  participants, 
however,  are  adequate  indications  that 
1 they  will  not  be  minor. 

I Known  as  Agro-Industrial  Develop- 
I ment  Company,  the  organization  is 
headed  by  International  Minerals  and 
Chemical  Corporation  of  Skokie,  111.,  a 
' global  supplier  of  chemical  fertilizer 
I materials. 

i The  other  participants  are  ADELA, 

I the  multinational  private  unit  compris- 
j ing  154  banks,  industrial  concerns  and 
; financial  institutions  in  the  United 
I States,  Europe  and  Japan,  to  promote 
development  in  Latin  America;  the 
i Dow  Chemical  Company  of  Midland, 
'I  Mich.,  producer  of  biologicals,  pharma- 
;|  ceuticals  and  other  chemicals;  the  Inter- 
i national  Harvester  Company  of  Chi- 
, cago,  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment, 
j and  the  Worthington , Corporation  of 
I Harrison,  N.Y.,  a subsidiary  of  Stude- 
k baker-Worthington,  Inc.,  manufacturer 
1 of  pumps,  electric  generators,  refrigera- 
\ tion  equipment  and  allied  lines. 

( Only  the  broad  outlines  of  the  plan 
I are  known  thus  far.  It  is  clear,  how- 
I ever,  that  operations  will  begin  with 
! government-held  acreages  and  continue, 
for  some  fifteen  years,  to  stimulate  and 
improve  agriculture  and  reduce  the 
present  disproportionate  reliance  upon 
sugar  for  export  revenue. 


As  new  crops  are  introduced  and 
cultivated,  food-processing  industries 
are  to  be  introduced  in  a drive  to  ex- 
pand exports  and  train  Dominicans  in 
skills  that  can  later  be  transferred  to 
supplementary  industries. 

Gradually,  parallel  to  development  of 
the  fertile  land  sectors  now  held  by  thp 
government,  the  plan  contemplates 
transfer  of  ownership  to  the  farmers,  on 
easy  credit  terms. 

The  consortium  is  to  be  recompensed 
through  profits  from  the  new  crop  lands, 
for  the  period  of  up  to  fifteen  years  in 
which  title  is  retained  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  development  of  the  consortium  is 
the  largest  and  last  but  by  no  means  the 
only  plum  dropped  into  the  Dominican 
basket  by  foreign  investors  in  the  two 
years  since  the  shouting  and  tumult  — 
and  shooting  and  bombing  — of  civil 
war  died  away. 

Painfully  and  slowly,  but  steadily, 
the  Republic  has  progressed  econom- 
ically, notably  in  reorganizing  its  stra- 
tegic sugar  industry  to  halt  the  drain  of 
a $60-million  loss  in  a four-year  period 
and  start  profit  piling  up  once  more. 

Construction  will  begin  soon  by  the 
American  Can  Company  on  a $2- 
million  container  plant  with  a annual 
capacity  of  100  million  cans. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  is  conducting  a 
feasibility  survey  of  Dominican  salt  de- 
posits. If  results  are  satisfactory  it  has 
in  view  an  investment  of  several  mil- 
lion dollars,  to  reactivate  the  deposits 
and  ship  them  to  its  Puerto  Rico  plant 
for  manufacture  of  chlorine. 

Various  other  surveys  are  under  way 
on  the  island’s  natural  resources  by 
representatives  of  United  States,  Cana- 
dian and  Japanese  concerns.  ■ 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds : 

School  will  soon  be  out  and  summer 
holidays  will  begin  again.  You  know 
Buds,  holidays  are  meant  to  allow 
young  bodies  to  get  lots  of  exercise,  and 
young  minds  to  be  free  from  the  con- 
centration of  study.  This  will  allow  you 
to  grow  in  mind  and  body,  and  have  a 
good  clear  mind  for  next  year’s  study. 

Your  body  needs  lots  of  rest  and  play 
and  good  food  to  help  you  grow  strong 
and  healthy.  So  finish  off  this  month’s 
school  real  well  and  have  a good  sum- 
mer’s holiday. 

There  is  one  thing  I would  like  you 
Buds  to  do  for  St.  Theresa  this  summer. 
Make  a resolution  to  say  a little  prayer 
to  her,  and  to  do  one  good  deed  each 
day  for  the  missions.  This  good  deed 
can  be  to  do  something  for  your  mom 
or  dad,  or  maybe  for  another  family  on 
the  streets,  or  perhaps  save  a penny  a 
day  for  the  mission  mite  box.  Another 
easy  thing  to  do  is  to  save  cancelled 
postage  stamps  for  the  missions.  The 
girls  might  have  a lemonade  stand  on 
hot  days  to»help  the  mission  children. 

Blessings, 

Father  Jim. 


Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 

i 

P.S.  1 — Why  not  talk  it  over  with  your 
mom  to  see  what  you  can  do? 

P.S.  2 — Will  you  write  and  tell  me 
about  it? 

ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 

Ottawa,  Ont. — “We  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Bishop  Paul  McHugh, 
SFM,  of  Brazil.  He  came  to  visit  my 
grandmother.  Please  send  us  another 
mite-box.  My  3 -year-old  sister  Wendy 
tore  up  the  other  one.”  — Glad  to  hear 
from  you,  Patricia,  Brenda  and  Joanne 
Harris. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  — “We  are  send- 
ing a little  offering  of  a nickel  a week.” 

— Thanks  Aniko  and  Orsika  Varpalotai. 

Moncton,  N.B.  — “We  have  saved 
some  of  our  allowance  for  the  poor 
children.”  — Thanks  Janice  and  say 
thanks  to  your  brothers  and  sisters  too. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  — “It  has  been  at  least 
2 years  since  I have  written.  I’m  in 
grade  7 and  only  11.”  — Good  girl 
Darlene  Caldwell.  Don't  wait  so  long 
to  write  again. 
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Fr.  Robert  Hymus,  SFM,  Toronto,  Ont., 
was  ordained  in  Dec.,  1939.  He  was 
the  first  Scarboro  priest  assigned  to  The 
Dominican  Republic,  where  he  worked 
for  19  years.  In  1965  he  was  recalled 
to  Canada  to  direct  the  Public  Relations 
Department. 


I Remember 


T remember  August  6,  1943,  when  Fr.  Desmond  Stringer  and  I,  the 

first  two  Scarboro  Fathers  assigned  to  The  Dominican  Republic,  set 
out  from  the  city  of  Santiago  to  take  over  the  territory  assigned  to  us  — 
Monte  Plata  and  Bayaguana. 

The  archbishop  had  spoken  in  glowing  terms  of  our  district,  assuring 
us  of  an  enjoyable  trip  on  the  new  highw.ay.  We  were  also  told  that  in 
Bayaguana  we  could  take  our  choice  of  five  houses  all  owned  by  the 
Church.  Encouraged  by  these  assurances,  we  rented  the  back  seat  of  a 
mail  car  and  set  out  in  a heavy  rain. 

The  new  highway  was  something  less  than  super:  five  times  on  the 
way,  we  were  hauled  out  of  mudholes  by  teams  of  oxen;  several  times 
we  had  to  drive  through  flooded  rivers,  once  with  the  water  actually 
coming  over  the  seats  in  the  car.  When  we  got  to  the  final  crossing, 
we  stopped.  There  was  a bridge  over  this  river,  but  it  was  completely 
underwater.  The  driver  asked  us  to  put  all  our  luggage  on  our  laps  or 
over  our  heads,  and  he  would  try  to  make  it.  Fortunately,  he  did 
make  it. 

The  priest’s  house  there  was  a palm-board  shack  with  a mud  floor 
and  a leaky  iron  roof.  A missionary  priest,  who  spoke  no  English,  was 
living  there  and  had  not  been  told  to  expect  us.  Fortunately,  a friendly 
businessman,  Hans  Schnabel,  who  spoke  English,  Spanish,  French  and 
German,  volunteered  to  drive  us  to  Monte  Plata  in  the  morning,  so  we 
turned  in  for  the  night. 

In  the  early  light  of  dawn,  I counted  173  mosquitoes  on  the  outside  of 
my  net.  Fr.  Stringer  was  not  feeling  well,  but  for  better  or  worse,  we  set 
out  in  the  mud  for  Monte  Plata.  The  car  couldn’t  make  it  all  the  way;  we 
went  the  last  three  kilometers  by  mule.  But  in  Monte  Plata  the  sun  was 
shining;  the  priest’s  house  was  clean  and  painted;  and  inside  was  a cook 
and  a clean  dining  table.  It  was  the  Promised  Land.  ■ 
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Gosh,  all  we  wanted  was  your  picture.  We  didn’t 
mean  to  spoil  your  whole  day.  We  thought  a cute 
little  fellow  like  you  would  appeal  to  our  readers. 
Now  we  don’t  know  what  to  think. 

Come  on.  Please  stop.  Give  them  a big  smile  and 
ask  them  to  renew  their  subscriptions.  Please? 

If  they  see  you  crying  like  that,  they  might  stop 
reading  our  magazine. 


‘mm 


JULY-AUGUST 
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M CALLING  ALL 
FRIENDS  OF  SCARBORO 
IN  THE  TORONTO  AREA 

In  October  of  this  year  Canada’s  own  Foreign  Mission  Society  celebrates  ' 
50  years  of  dedicated  service  in  the  far-flung  regions  of  the  world. 

At  this  milestone  in  their  brilliant  history  the  Serra  Club  of  Toronto  feels  the  | 
Scarboro  Fathers  richly  deserve  a birthday  party.  ' 

The  celebration  begins  with  a concelebrated  Mass  in  St.  Michael's  Cathedral 
at  6:00  P.M.  on  October  1st.  Scarboro  Fathers  from  all  parts  of  the  mission  ; 
world  will  be  present  as  well  as  several  bishops.  ^ ; 

Following  Mass  there  will  be  a banquet  and  reception  in  the  Royal  York  Hotel. 
The  men  of  Serra  feel  that  every  parish  and  lay  society  within  commuting  ; 
distance  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  would  like  to  be  represented  in  the  Cana- 
dian room  that  night.  Our  clergy,  many  of  whom  are  classmates  of  Scarboro  , 
Fathers,  are  also  warmly  invited  to  join  with  us  in  paying  a well  deserved  ; 
tribute  to  these  men  who  have  represented  us  so  well  in  the  mission  fields 
for  half  a century.  i 

The  banquet  is  $10.00  a person.  This  Is  not  a fund-raising  event.  It’s  a party. 

Vern  B.  Moore,  Dinner  Chairman,  s 
Serra  Club,  Toronto.  ; 


Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 

Please  reserve  for  me  places  at  Golden  Anniversary  Dinner, 

October  1 , at  $10  each.  Cheque  to  cover  is  enclosed. 
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The  Passage  of  Time 


Tn  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  you  will  see  a number  of 
-*■  nostalgic  references.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  is  sitting  back  snapping  its  suspenders 
and  feeling  smug. 

No!  Very  definitely  we  are  looking  to  the  future.  But  to 
properly  evaluate  our  position  it  is  necessary  to  know  where 
we  came  from  and  how  we  got  here. 

It  is  not  good  to  lose  sight  of  our  pioneers  because  they 
have  blazed  a trail  for  us.  For  fifty  years  good  people  of  Canada 
have  been  involved  in  our  mission  efforts.  Now  a new  genera- 
tion has  arrived  on  the  scene.  It  is  necessary  that  the  new 
generation  be  convinced  of  the  worthwhile  heritage  that  be- 
longs to  us  — to  build  and  to  strengthen  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  our  world. 

People  come  and  people  go.  Each  person  must  strive  in  his 
own  way  to  leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it. 

Father  Oxley  has  recently  taken  a position  in  the  External 
Aid  department  of  the  Canadian  government.  I have  been  asked 
to  take  his  place.  But  this  doesn’t  mean  I have  replaced  him.  , 
Nobody  is  ever  replaced.  Each  person  makes  a unique  contri-  i 
bution  that  no  one  else  can  ever  replace  but  just  might  hope  ' 
to  complement.  It’s  like  the  story  about  the  travelling  salesman 
who  ran  over  the  cat  with  his  car.  He  walked  up  to  the  door 
and  rang  the  bell.  When  the  woman  of  the  house  appeared  he  j 
blurted  out:  ! 

“I’m  terribly  sorry  but  it  seems  I’ve  killed  your  cat.  But  jt 
I’d  be  willing  to  replace  it.”  I j 

The  woman  watched  him  reaching  for  his  wallet  and  then  M 
she  suddenly  jerked  her  thumb  over  her  shoulder,  pointed  to-  | j 
wards  the  interior  of  the  house  and  snapped:  f j 

“Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for?  There’s  a mouse  in  my  | ^ 
kitchen.”  i j 

This  is  your  Mission  Society.  This  is  your  magazine.  You  | ^ 
have  a right  to  be  informed.  And  we  sincerely  want  you  to 
write  in  and  let  us  know  by  your  criticisms  and  your  sugges-  : | 
tions  how  we  can  best  keep  you  informed.  j I 

In  this  way  we  can  work  together  as  a team,  understand-  i 
ing  each  other  better  and  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  ■ | 
our  Christian  responsibility.  ■ i i 
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In  Scarboro’s  early  China  days,  even  peasant  families  like  this  watched  for  bandits 


and  the  prison  had  been  smashed  open, 
the  prisoners  were  free,  the  bank  had 
been  robbed,  etc.,  etc.  What  was  to  be 
done?  Our  cook  said,  “King  Kong,  you 
must  go  and  hide  yourself  till  condi-  ‘ 
tions  improve.” 

' For  about  ten  minutes  I hardly  knew 
what  to  do,  but  after  collecting  my 
thoughts  I decided  that  I must  say 
Mass.  Before  Mass  I exhorted,  the^ 
Christians  to  pray  fervently  and' M 
was  offered  for  the  safety  of  the  Cath-  ' 
olic  mission  and  Christian  families. 


Here's  what  Happened 


During  Scarboro's  early  days  in 
China,  one  of  the  continual  threats  was 
that  from  bandits.  These  were  not 
simply  housebreakers,  but  were  organ- 
ized bands  of  terrorists,  as  these  articles 
indicate. 


W 


e have  much  to  be  thankful  for 


because  God  has  heard  your 
fervent  prayers  and  ours.  I have  just 
become  myself  once  more  after  that 
terrible  state  of  affairs.  Let  me  tell 
you  briefly  what  occurred. 

On  Oct.  21st,  1930,  before  day- 
break, the  robbers  came  into  the  town, 
unnoticed.  I got  up  at  six  o’clock,  as 
usual  (the  parish  Mass  is  at  seven).  The 
first  person  I saw  was  my  aunt  who 
came  in  in  a great  state  of  alarm  saying 
that  there  were  eight  hundred  robbers 
in  the  city,  that  the  mandarin’s  house 


The  Mass  was  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  I promised  that  the  favor 
would  be  published  if  we  were  pro- 
tected from  danger. 

During  Mass  there  was  the  noise  of 
a great  deal  of  shooting  going  on  in 
the  town.  I was  really  very  much 
alarmed,  but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
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poses,  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  I still 
remained  “Kam”  (calm).  The  robbers 
were  looting  and  pillaging  all  through 
the  main  business  section  and  in  the 
homes  of  the  rich  families.  They  cap- 
tured no  less  than  four  score  of  persons 
for  ransom.  A few  persons  were  killed 
for  not  being  generous  enough  and  one 
dog  was  shot  for  barking  at  the 
robbers. 

All  day  long  the  shooting  and  the 
confusion  went  on  — from  4:00  A.M. 
till  7:00  P.M.  — and  meanwhile  meet- 
ing after  meeting  was  held,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Who  was  going  to  provide  the 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
which  the  robbers  demanded  under 
threat  of  reducing  the  city  to  ashes 
unless  the  money  was  forthcoming  in 
three  hours.  It  was  a terrifying  pre- 
dicament. 

My  thoughts  were  occupied  with 
getting  things  ready  to  send  away  from 
the  mission  compound  to  a country- 
man’s home.  And  if  they  attacked  us 
the  first  thing  would  be  to  safeguard 
the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Thanks  be  to  God.  This  was  not  the 
case.  However,  we  were  all  much 
scared  and  disturbed  during  the  fol- 
lowing week.  At  that  period  we  did 
not  sleep  properly.  Many  a time  we  had 
to  get  up  and  open  the  door  at  mid- 
night or  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Most  of  the  men,  and  almost  all  the 
women,  had  to  take  flight  to  the  coun- 
try. Oh,  what  a pitiful  sight  to  see  wo- 
men with  small  feet  and  with  little 
babies  in  their  arms,  walking  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,  and  their  husbands 
carrying  loads  behind  them.  For  many 
a night,  most  of  the  people  slept  in  the 
open  air,  and  as  a consequence,  on 
their  return,  they  all  got  fevers.  After 


the  arrival  of  the  soldiers,  we  all 
thought  conditions  would  be  a little 
different,  that  is  to  say  a little  safer; 
many  a store  opened  its  door  for  busi- 
ness, But,  alas,  this  did  not  last.  And  at 
present  there  is  not  a soldier  in  the  city 
— all  the  soldiers  had  to  go  to  Kinyuan 
to  fight  the  Communists.  So  I have 
heard  a rumor  that  soon  there  will 
come  nine  hundred  Communists  to 
Lungchiian.  On  the  strength  of  this 
news  many  people  have  fled  again. 
From  yesterday  till  now,  they  said  no- 
body remains  on  the  main  street.  More 
news  that  came  to  us  was  that  there 
are  over  one  thousand  refugees  who 
will  reach  here  in  a day  or  two.  With 
all  this  what  can  we  do  for  the  mission 
work,  for  our  minds  are  not  well  fixed! 
Oh,  by  the  way,  I have  forgotten  to 
tell  another  fact.  One  day  three  rob- 
bers came  to  our  mission  compound. 
The  sacristan,  cook  and  two  Christians 
and  a non-Catholic  friend  were  all  in 
the  waiting  room  of  our  new  library 
(which  you  know  well;  so  far  no  books, 
but  only  papers  and  magazines,  so  bet- 
ter to  call  it  a reading  room  for  the 
present  at  least)  talking.  One  dressed 
in  ordinary  clothes  with  straw  hat  and 
empty-handed  came  in  first;  and  there 
were  two  other  robbers  with  uniforms 
and  revolvers  in  their  hands  as  his  I 
bodyguard  followed.  When  I saw  them, 
at  once  I welcomed  them,  and  in-  | 
vited  them  to  come  to  the  reading  j 
room.  But  they  did  not  respond  to  my  j 
invitation  right  away.  They  looked  j 
around  for  about  ten  minutes.  Our  j 
sacristan  was  awfully  scared  and  tried  | 
to  find  some  hiding  place,  but  in  vain.  I 
The  two  bodyguards  came  into  sight  I 
then,  and  I beckoned  them  to  come  j 
and  offered  them  a cup  of  tea.  They,  j 
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after  placing  their  sacks  of  silver  dol- 
lars which  they  had  just  stolen  from 
some  unlucky  ones  and  their  revolvers 
upon  the  table,  accepted  the  tea  with 
both  hands  (polite  form  in  China  for 
accepting  anything).  But  the  officer  had 
not  even  then  come  to  the  sitting  room, 
but  stood  outside  the  door  — near  the 
rabbit  cage  — watching  the  tame  ani- 
mals eating.  I perceived  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  officer  in  coming  to  our  sit- 
ting room.  I sent  my  sacristan  (now  he 
shows  himself  to  all  again)  with  a cup 
of  tea  to  him,  who  also  took  it  with 
both  hands,  but  shows  more  politeness 
than  his  soldiers.  And  then  saw  them 
all  off  again.  So  much  for  that.  With 
regard  to  our  friend  the  Protestant  doc- 
tor. Both  himself  and  his  brother  were 
I caught  by  the  robbers  at  first.  But  they 
I were  certainly  very  lucky  and  escaped 
! from  them  afterwards.  No  money  was 
I stolen,  but  all  the  clothes  were  lost, 
i and  some  of  the  medicines  were  scat- 
I tered  upon  the  ground.  Mr.  Chi’s  home 
was  also  visited  by  the  robbers,  but  the 

They've  Arrived 

'^he  bandits  have  arrived  at  last. 

They  came  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  shot  up  the  town  for 
a few  hours.  Here  is  the  story  as  near 
the  truth  as  I can  get  it. 

Off  and  on  for  the  past  month  or 
more,  we  have  been  receiving  rumours 
that  the  bandits  were  about  to  attack 
the  city.  One  night  bonfires  were  lit 
along  the  river  bank  and  watch  was 
kept  until  dawn.  Needless  to  say  our 
tufee  friends  did  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. After  a number  of  false  alarms 
they  came  when  no  one  expected  them. 


loss  is,  comparatively  speaking,  rather 
small  — about  sixty  dollars’  worth  of 
jewellery.  Mr.  Chi  himself  has  lost 
three  suits  of  western  clothes,  the 
Kodak  which  I loaned  to  him  was  also 
stolen.  So  now  my  Kodak  with  Anstig- 
mat  lens  is  in  someone  else’s  posses- 
sion. 

My  people,  i.e.  my  cousins,  brother 
and  his  wife,  took  refuge  until  after  the 
robbers  had  left,  remaining  in  the 
country  for  five  days.  After  the  depar- 
ture of  the  robbers  there  was  a rumor 
of  a second  visit  and  that  the  robbers 
will  reduce  the  whole  city  into  ashes, 
etc. 

Our  sacristan  is  always  very  feeble 
and  sickly.  He  is  good  only  for  eating 
and  sleeping  and  also  a little  good  for 
playing  Chinese  chess.  The  cook  is  all 
right  so  far,  and  shows  a little  fidelity 
to  the  mission.  For  at  the  time  of  dis- 
tress he  counselled  me  to  escape  and 
that  he  will  for  sure  stay  in  the  com- 
pound. But  I did  not  take  such  a 
measure  — thanks  to  God.  ■ 

Desmond  Stringer, 

- • SFM 

During  the  night  of  the  nineteenth 
(during  which  it  rained  fairly  steadily) 
the  bandits  were  congregating.  News  of 
the  impending  attack  came  through 
and  the  soldiers  were  on  the  alert. 
There  was  tragedy  in  one  event.  Just 
as  dawn  was  breaking  a young  boy  of 
the  town  was  taking  some  burden  out 
to  the  hills.  He  was  mistaken  for  a 
tufee  and  shot  to  death  by  the  defend- 
ers of  the  city.  He  was  the  only  one 
killed  on  our  side.  I woke  up  about  five 
A.M.,  and  could  hear  the  rifle  shots 
mingled  with  the  exploding  of  fire- 
crackers. The  bandits  made  an  attempt 
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to  destroy  the  telegraph  office.  I was 
over  to  see  it  later  and  found  it  intact, 
however.  Evidently  they  didn’t  suc- 
ceed. About  ten  o’clock  we  received 
word  that  the  maurauders  were  driven 
off,  leaving  behind  ten  or  eleven  of 
their  number  dead.  I hear  that  their 
leader  was  one  of  the  dead.  One  of 
them  was  captured.  I am  not  sure 
whether  he  was  wounded  or  not,  but 
he  sure  was  hors-de-combat  when  they 
got  through  with  him.  No  business 
was  done  for  the  day,  everything  being 
boarded  up  tight.  I ascertained  that  the 
total  attacking  force  didn’t  exceed  one 
hundred. 

About  eleven  A.M.,  a soldier  came  to 
the  mission  for  some  medicine.  One  of 
them  had  been  pretty  well  shot  up. 
Fr.  Amyot  and  myself  went  over  to  the 
place,  a sort  of  first-aid  station,  where 
we  found  five  wounded  men.  The  one 
that  claimed  our  attention  first  was 
shot  through  the  knee,  and  what  a 
dirty  job  it  was!  The  tendons  had  been 
severed.  We  worked  on  him  for  almost 
an  hour,  and  finally  succeeded  in  wash- 
ing it  and  tying  it  up  in  a splint.  I went 
into  another  room  and  found  a soldier 
there  with  the  same  kind  of  wound,  but 
this  one  in  the  shoulder,  making  it 
almost  impossible  to  fix  it  up.  We 
decided  to  leave  the  first-aid  dressing  on 
as  the  thing  was  bleeding;  it  was  his  left 
shoulder,  too.  Then  we  went  upstairs 
to  see  the  others.  One  looked  as  though 
a gun  had  exploded  almost  in  his  face, 
as  the  powder  marks  were  all  over  it. 
All  his  teeth  were  knocked  loose  but 
not  out.  Fr.  Amyot  had  one  sweet  time 
trying  to  fix  it  up  to  look  like  a human 
face.  If  the  bullet  is  not  inside  him  he 
will  do  well.  I noticed  two  more  in  bed, 
but  as  these  looked  just  sick  we  didn’t 


bother  with  them.  Today  they  came 
for  us  again.  Fr.  Amyot  fixed  up  the 
fellow  with  the  bad  face  again.  His 
chances  are  better  than  they  appeared 
yesterday.  Meanwhile  I found  that  the 
other  two  weren’t  just  sick  but 
wounded.  I took  off  the  first-aid  dress- 
ing of  one  and  saw  a nasty  arm  wound. 
Luckily  no  bones  were  broken.  It  cer- 
tainly stung  him  when  I put  pure  bor- 
acic  into  it.  It  was  the  only  thing  to  do 
to  dry  it  and  form  a scab.  The  last  one 
was  shot  through  the  thigh  just  in  a 
most  difficult  position.  The  bullet  made 
a real  hole  in  him.  However,  we  treated  | 
him  the  same  way.  Once  bandaged  they  ; 
did  not  feel  the  sting  so  much.  The  | 
Chinese  think  that  a medicine  that  | 
hurts  is  not  much  value.  The  fellow  | 
with  the  wounded  shoulder  was  in  need  j 
of  the  quickest  attention  because  of  | 
the  bleeding.  One  thing  greatly  in  the  | 
favour  of  all  is  that  they  slapped  on  | 
the  iodine  immediately.  Evidently  the  ! 
soldiers  have  been  trained  to  do  this.  | 
These  men  have  lots  of  stamina,  more 
than  I thought  to  look  at  them. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  tufee  . 
will  return  in  real  strength.  In  fact,  we 
received  a warning  to  this  effect.  There 
are  about  six  or  seven  hundred  in  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Ching-dee  is  also  in 
danger.  Just  when  they  will  return  no 
one  can  say  for  certain.  They  will  ' 
avenge  the  deaths  of  eleven  of  their  ■ 
number,  and  this  with  interest.  It’s  a j 
great  life!  | 

Everything  is  at  status  quo  at  the  , I 
mission.  All  are  well,  Thank  God!  j j 
Spring  is  here  in  all  its  glory  — ’tis  a : \ 
wonderful  land.  Have  no  worries  on 
our  account.  Life  is  made  up  of  such  j 
trials.  We’d  all  do  it  over  again  if  weji 
had  to.  ■ iSl  . 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHL  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


WE’LL  ALL  BE  FLYING  SOON 


i AyTost  of  US  have  been  reading  about  the  new  luxury  liners  of  the  air  that 
j are  nearly  ready  for  regular  service.  They  will  be  twice  the  width  of  a rail- 
[ road  coach  car,  and  over  three  times  as  long. 

( Instead  of  one  or  two  doors  for  passenger  loading,  there  will  be  ten  (count 
( them)  and  the  passengers  will  enter  two  abreast.  The  reason  for  all  this  extra 
I service  is  due  to  the  number  of  people  who  will  be  able  to  fit  in  the  big  planes. 
[ Designed  to  carry  as  high  as  500  passengers,  the  airlines  expect  the  average  load 
to  be  about  360  people,  all  seated  in  club-car  comfort.  Unlike  the  present  planes, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  room  to  move  around,  and  seats  will  be  much  bigger.  An 
interesting  feature  that  mothers  should  find  helpful  if  they  are  travelling  with  their 
children  is  the  astonishing  number  of  rest  rooms.  Boeing’s  big  747,  which  will 
soon  replace  the  familiar  727  now  in  use  all  over  the  world,  will  have  no  less  than 
15  rest  rooms.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  predicting  a three-fold  increase  in  the 
number  of  passengers  within  the  next  decade. 

This,  in  turn,  may  help  to  overcome  some  of  the  inequalities  that  exist  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  by  opening  up  untapped  vacation  spots  and  providing 
jobs  for  unemployed  people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  globe.  I wonder, 
though,  if  it  will  really  solve  the  greed  that  has  produced  these  inequalities? 

There  is  a moral  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  world  ...  a problem  as  old  as 
creation,  and  it  is  called  sin.  The  Scarboro  Fathers  who  are  working  away  at  their 
posts  as  unsung  heroes  in  these  same  underdeveloped  countries,  know  that  greed 
and  sin  won’t  disappear  by  building  bigger  planes,  but  by  building  bigger  men.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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BE  IT  EVER  $0  HUMBLE  * . * 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


From  one  of  the  porches  on  Scarboro’s  castle,  a priest  watches  a football  game. 


Tt’s  not  hard  to  find  palm  trees  in  the 

Caribbean  area;  and  clear  water, 
sandy  beaches  and  interesting,  pic- 
turesque towns  are  plentiful.  But  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  castles.  Not  many 
people  go  there  looking  for  them,  but 
for  died-in-the-wool  castle  buffs,  the 
Caribbean  is  a disappointing  part  of 
the  world.  In  fact,  for  all  I know, 
Kingstown,  St.  Vincent  might  be  the 
only  town  that  can  boast  of  one. 

However,  before  you  take  off  to  see 
it,  let  me  warn  you  — you  can’t  just 
walk  in  with  your  camera,  prepared  to 
spend  a leisurely  afternoon  exploring 
it.  You  see,  people  live  in  it.  In  fact. 


it  is  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary’s  Catholic 
Church  there,  and  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  who  run  the  parish  might  not 
appreciate  the  tourist  trade.  But  since 
I am  also  a Scarboro  Father,  the  resi- 
dents were  kind  enough  to  invite  me  in, 
and  they  even  let  me  wander  through 
their  humble  home. 

To  a visitor,  the  house  is  unbeliev- 
able, and  the  priests  are  quick  to  ex- 
plain that  they  didn’t  build  it;  they 
inherited  it  when  they  took  over  the 
parish.  The  house  was  actually  built 
by  a Benedictine  missionary,  who  for 
thirty  years  cared  for  the  whole  island 
of  St.  Vincent.  To  give  prestige  to  the 
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One  of  the  docks  on 
Bequia  Island,  near 
St.  Vincent.  Scar- 
boro’s  newest  parish 
is  here. 


St.  Vincent’s  capital  city  of  Kingstown,  seen  from  a nearby  hill. 


Church  in  the  Island  he  tried  to  repro- 
duce in  St.  Vincent  what  he  remem- 
bered of  the  monasteries  of  his  native 
Belgium. 

Rather  than  try  to  describe  the 
house,  it  is  much  easier  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  picture  of  it  on  page  10. 
The  thing  to  keep  in  mind  while  look- 
ing at  this  picture,  is  that  this  castle  is 
on  a side  street  in  the  small  town  of 


Kingstown.  It  is  flanked  by  very  ordi^ 
ary  buildings,  and  the  creek  that  rui^ 
behind  it  separates  the  castle  from  th^ 
local  football  field. 

It  is  impossible  to  bring  any  order 
into  a description  of  the  interior,  since 
there  is  in  fact  no  order  to  the  building 
itself.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
interesting  features  that  might  be  men- 
tioned. For  example,  a wide  set  of 
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The  tower  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Kingstown,  matches  the  architec- 
ture of  its  castle-rectory. 


)s  from  the  ground-floor  foyer  leads 
a mezzanine  with  monastic  choir 
ches  set  into  the  walls.  Each  niche  is 
ge  enough  to  accommodate  a stand- 
monk  who  could,  from  there,  sing 
psalms  of  the  breviary  with  other 
:s  who  might  take  up  positions  in 
remaining  niches. 

There  are  arches  everywhere  in  this 
le,  and  while  they  are  somewhat 


The  view  from  Scarboro’s  parish  at 
Layou,  St.  Vincent,  is  proof  of  the 
island’s  beauty. 


out  of  place  in  the  neighbourhood  sur- 
roundings, they  are  decorative.  From 
the  back  balcony,  the  arches  form 
attractive  frames  from  which  the 
priests  can  watch  the  football  games  in 
the  field  across  the  creek. 

Throughout  the  interior,  the  pattern 
seems  to  be  that  the  arches  lead  to 
smaller  rooms  that  have  smaller  gothic 
doors  that  lead  to  smaller  rooms,  etc.. 
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St.  Vincent’s  people  take  two  things  for  granted  — natural  beauty  and  hard  work. 


etc.  And  a prowler  with  a fascination 
for  odd-shaped  doors  that  swing  on 
huge,  ornate  hinges  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  never-ending  quest  for  the 
final  room. 

The  staircase  game  is  just  as  excit- 
ing; big  staircases  lead  to  landings  from 
which  smaller  staircases  take  off  to 
smaller  landings  leading  to  a smaller 
tower  level,  etc.,  etc. 

And  travelling  down  the  stairs  is  just 


as  much  fun.  In  that  direction,  the!| 
prowler  will  leave  the  towers,  pass  jj 
through  the  residential  section  (al-  ji ; 
though  there  are  some  beds  in  the  tow- 1 
ers)  and  enter  what  seems  to  be  the| 
cellar.  But  even  the  cellar  rooms  con-|( 
tain  sneaky  little  doors  that  open  onto( 
descending  staircases  leading  to  deeper  j 
cellar  rooms.  And  finally  comes  what^ 

I think  is  the  last  word  in  castle  1 
gimmicks: 
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One  of  many  scenic  views  on  St.  Vincent’s 
west  coast  road  — near  Layou. 


Just  when  you  think  you’ve  reached 
the  final  cellar,  a dingy  door  leads  into 
a dark  passageway  about  twenty  feet 
long,  which  brings  you  to  two  small, 
dark  rooms.  One  is  a prison  cell;  in 
the  other  are  buried  the  bodies  of  some 
priests  who  at  one  time  lived  in  the 
castle.  How  do  you  like  that  for  show 
stoppers? 

Weird  as  it  is,  the  old  castle  is  still 
home  for  several  Scarboro  Fathers 
stationed  in  St.  Vincent,  and  the  tow- 
ers, rising  above  the  neighbouring 
buildings,  are  often  a welcome  sight. 
And  by  the  way,  a few  more  of  St. 
Vincent’s  welcome  sights  are  also  pic- 
tured with  this  article  — maybe 
enough  to  convince  you  that  it  is  truly 
a beautiful  island.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED 


Fares  urgently  required  for  August 
departures.  Any  and  all  contributions 
most  gratefully  accepted. 

Fr.  Tony  MacIDonald,  Philippines 

— $610 

Fr.  Richard  Veltri,  Japan  — $480 
Fr  Vincent  Butler,  St.  Vincent  — $ 1 78 

Self  Help  Project:  Fr.  Angus  Roberts 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  would  like 
to  build  a combination  co-operative 
centre,  dispensary  and  sewing  school. 
Total  cost  $6,000.00.  Many  donations 
needed.  Will  you  help  Father  Angus’ 
people  to  help  themselves? 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  Guyana,  St.  Vincent,  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25  will 
keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

Catechetical  Work:  In  their  budget  for 
1968  our  priests  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  asking  for  $150.00  for 
catechetical  work  in  each  parish.  Can 
you  take  care  of  one  month  by  sending 
$12.50? 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Loading  sugar  cane  makes  a hard  day’s  work 


"piying  from  Manaus,  Brazil,  north- 
ward  to  Guyana,  is  an  interesting 
experience.  The  Brazilian  jungle  is  un- 
believably dense.  Cruising  for  hours 
over  the  tangled  mass  of  trees,  the  only 
visible  breaks  are  formed  by  the  twist- 
ting  rivers,  most  of  them,  for  some  rea- 
son, almost  jet  black.  But  shortly  be- 
fore you  reach  the  border  of  Guyana, 
the  trees  stop  — completely.  It’s  one  of 
those  situations  where  nature  seems  to 
reverse  herself  entirely.  Where  there 
had  been  nothing  but  healthy,  green 
jungle  trees,  now  there  is  not  a tree  in 
sight.  These  are  the  savannas  — miles 
and  miles  of  grassy  fields,  broken  here 
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and  there  by  patches  of  red  dust  or 
pools  of  apparently  stagnant  water. 

Remember,  though,  that  my  flight 
was  during  the  dry  season.  I can  well 
imagine  that  when  the  rains  come, 
those  patches  of  dry  dust  become 
muddy  swamps  and  tributaries  of  those 
jungle  rivers  likely  stretch  across  the 
grassy  fields  to  clean  up  those  pools  of 
stagnant  water. 

There  are  a few  cattle  ranches  in  the 
savannas,  but  not  very  many.  They 
used  to  have  cattle  drives  from  these 
plains  through  the  jungle  to  the  north 
coast,  where  they  would  be  slaugh- 
tered and  sold.  But  today  they  slaugh- 
ter the  cattle  in  the  savannas  and  fly 
the  beef  to  the  coastal  markets.  It’s  a 
much  better  system;  formerly,  half  the 
cattle  died  or  were  killed  during  the 
trip  through  the  jungle. 

The  flight  from  Manaus  makes  one 
stop  in  the  savannas  before  crossing 
into  Guyana  continuing  its  northbound 
journey  to  Georgetown.  This  leg  of  the 
trip  clearly  reveals  the  sections  of 
Guyana  a visitor  might  previously  have 
read  about.  The  savannas  end  where 
the  Pakaraima  mountains  of  Guyana 
begin.  These  are  not  rocky  mountains, 
in  fact,  they  never  reach  above  the 
timber  line,  but  they  are  rugged  and 
beautiful.  Beyond  the  mountains  there 
is  more  jungle,  then  the  white  sand  belt 
(also  thickly  forested)  which  contains 
the  aluminum  deposits  so  important  to 
Guyana’s  economy.  A section  of 
swampland  lies  beyond  the  white 
sands,  then  come  the  fertile  coastal 
plains,  only  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
deep,  but  where  ninety  percent  of  Guy- 
ana’s 600,000  population  live. 

The  rivers  which  wind  their  way 
through  Guyana’s  mountains,  jungle, 
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swamps  and  plains,  are  the  muddiest 
rivers  imaginable.  And  when  they  fin- 
ally spill  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  they 
muddy  it  for  twenty  miles  beyond  the 
coastline. 

My  visit  to  Guyana  started  in  the 
city  of  Georgetown  where  I stayed  at 
Scarboro’s  parish  of  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima.  I had  been  there  four  years 
previously,  and  I recalled  that  at  that 
time  the  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine  was  being  introduced  into 
some  of  the  country’s  parishes.  I asked 
about  it  and  was  invited  to  meet  some 
of  Fatima  parish’s  CCD  members  who, 
that  evening,  were  having  a meeting. 

Those  I met  were  teenagers  who 
joined  because,  as  one  of  them  said, 
they  were  convinced  “there  is  more  to 
life  than  just  putting  in  time,  and  more 
to  religion  than  just  going  to  Mass  and 
putting  in  your  envelope.”  They  want 
to  do  something. 

What  they’re  doing  in  this  parish  is 
to  look  up  fallen-away  Catholics,  and 
to  provide  a contact  with  people  inter- 
ested in  becoming  Catholics.  But  direct 
convert  making  is  not  among  their  ob- 
jectives. As  one  of  them  said,  “I’m  not 
really  trying  to  convert  anybody.  I 
want  to  be  with  them  because  they  are 
my  friends.  If  they  want  instruction  I’ll 
help  them.” 

This  teenage  section  of  the  CCD  was 
an  outgrowth  of  a former  parish  Young  ; 
People’s  Club  which  folded  up.  Appar-  j ■ 
ently  many  of  its  members  had  joined  |j 
just  for  the  social  activities  it  offered.  N 
There  are  few,  if  any,  social  activities  N 
in  CCD,  but  the  teenagers  don’t  miss 
them.  They  say  they  can  get  all  of  what  i 
they  need  through  other  organizations, 
and  they  stick  to  CCD  because  of  the 
apostolic  outlets  it  provides.  j 


Ij 


In  Blackbush  Polder,  where  grocery  stores  are  scarce,  this  grocery  truck  is  welcome. 


j I was  impressed  with  the  students. 

! They  seemed  articulate  and  very  sin- 
i cere  in  their  desire  to  give  a truly  Chris- 
i tian  example  to  others  in  their  com- 
; munity. 

' Springlands  is  a long  way  (in  Guya- 
nese terms)  from  Georgetown,  but  it 
was  my  next  stop.  It’s  a small  town  on 
the  Corentyne  River,  across  from 
Dutch  Guyana.  It  depends  for  its  eco- 
nomic survival  on  sugar,  rice,  shipping, 
lumber  mills,  and  small  private  indus- 
I tries  like  coconut  processing. 

I It  was  cane-cutting  time  when  I was 
I there,  so  it  was  a great  time  to  walk 
I through  the  cane  fields  to  watch  and 
talk  to  the  labourers  at  work.  An  un- 
skilled labourer  earns  $3.60  a day;  a 
first-aid  man  earns  $4.00;  and  a skilled 
i man  (tractor  driver,  etc.)  $5.00. 

Sugar  cane,  when  it  is  fully  grown 
I is  about  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  Before 
I it  is  cut,  the  field  is  burned.  This  clears 
I it  of  snakes,  rats  and  other  animals, 
j and  it  also  burns  off  the  leaves,  the 


flower  and  other  accessories  to  the  hard 
sugar  stock  which  is  really  all  the  cut- 
ters are  interested  in  since  it  contains 
the  material  from  which  are  made 
those  cubes  you  drop  into  your  coffee 
each  morning. 

When  the  stalks  have  been  cut,  they 
are  laid  in  piles  to  be  carted  to  river 
punts  by  the  labourers.  The  punts  are 
chained  together  to  form  punt-trains 
which  are  hauled  eventually  to  the 
sugar  mill.  Of  course,  this  situation 
only  applies  in  Guyana  where  the  num- 
ber of  irrigation  canals  makes  this  kind 
of  transportation  possible.  In  other 
countries,  oxen-drawn  wagons  are 
used. 

Cane-cutting  time  is  probably  the 
busiest  time  of  the  year  in  Guyana,  and 
certainly  it  is  so  around  places  like 
Springlands  where  sugar  is  so  plenti- 
fully grown.  But  even  with  all  the  extra 
employment  it  creates,  there  is  still  a 
serious  unemployment  problem  in  the 
country.  Since  the  government  health 
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Fr.  Tony  Marsh,  Nfid.,  eyes  a combine  machine,  one  of  a few  used  on  Guyanese  farms. 


programs  have  practically  eliminated 
malaria,  many  more  children  live 
through  their  infancy  and  childhood 
than  did  before.  The  result  is  that  now 
over  60  percent  of  the  country’s  popu- 
lation is  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

With  the  improved  government 
health  program,  there  is  also  in  Guy- 
ana a continually  improving  education 
program.  Today,  elementary  school 
education  is  available  to  every  child  in 
the  country.  Most  students  are  also 
able  to  go  to  high  school.  So  Guyana 
now  has  more  healthy,  well  educated 
young  people  than  it  has  ever  had  be- 
fore — many  more  than  it  can  employ 
in  its  present  industry. 

In  the  summer  of  1967,  there  were 
18,000  high  school  graduates  who 
were  unable  to  find  work.  This  situa- 
tion has  naturally  created  the  kind  of 
tension  that  comes  with  dissatisfaction, 
but  everyone  is  hoping  that  something 
might  be  done  before  it  reaches  a cri- 
tical point. 


The  Church  in  Guyana  is  reforming 
along  the  same  lines  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  following  commissions  have 
been  established  by  the  bishop:  Liturgy, 
Ecumenism,  Lay  Apostolate,  Cate- 
chetics,  Communications  and  Educa- 
tion. There  is  also  a priests’  senate  and 
the  bishop  has  urged  the  formation  of 
parish  councils.  There  is  considerable 
agreement  among  the  priests  in  the 
country  on  the  need  for  and  the  suit- 
ability of  Guyanese  deacons  who  could 
assume  many  of  the  responsibilities 
presently  borne  by  the  priests. 

Since  my  previous  visit  to  Guyana, 
Scarboro  had  taken  on  a parish  in  a 
place  called  Black  Bush  Polder,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  see  it.  The  present  pas- 
t6r  there  is  Fr.  Tony  Marsh  from  New- 
foundland. Black  Bush  is  a government 
development  started  in  1958.  The  land 
is  very  fertile,  clear  of  trees  and  very 
flat  — ideal  for  rice  farming. 

The  government  invited  the  people 
to  apply  for  plots  of  land  on  a first- 
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come-first-served  basis.  Each  accepted 
applicant  received  seventeen  acres  of 
land,  fifteen  of  which  he  had  to  put 
into  rice  farming,  the  other  two  into 
small  vegetables.  The  farmer  had  to 
pay  for  his  own  home,  and  also  for 
his  seed  and  fertilizer,  but  the  land  was 
donated  to  him.  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
there  were  1,500  families  on  the  de- 
velopment, most  of  them  East  Indians; 
but  in  a deliberate  attempt  to  integrate 
Guyana’s  dominant  races,  about  300 
'j  African  families  had  recently  moved 
in,  at  the  government’s  invitation. 

The  project  is  still  struggling  through 
its  first  growing  pains,  but  in  spite  of 
difficulties,  it  seems  to  offer  a realis- 
tic and  exciting  promise  to  the  people. 


At  the  present  time,  the  homes  have  no 
running  water  or  electricity,  nor  are 
there  any  stores.  But  the  people  seem 
to  survive  these  difficulties:  they  walk 
to  where  water  is  available;  they  do 
without  electricity;  and  mobile  stores 
(trucks  filled  with  supplies)  drive 
through  the  area  daily. 

There  are  four  grade  schools,  each 
with  over  1,000  children.  There  are  as 
yet  no  high  schools.  The  government 
administration  offices  are  located  in  the 
centre  of  the  project,  and  among  them 
is  a dispensary  — the  only  one  for  the 
total  population. 

Scarboro’s  church  and  house  were 
constructed  by  October,  1966,  at 
which  time  Black  Bush  was  still  a mis- 


factory.  Sugar  and  rice  are  loaded  from  Springlands. 


m 


reach 


the 


Barges  of  cane  finally 
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On  a farm  at  Blackbush,  Fr.  Marsh  talks  with  farmers  drying  their  rice  in  the  sun. 


' sion  to  the  parish  of  Port  Mourant.  But 
a month  later  Black  Bush  became  a 
separate  parish.  The  half-acre  of  land 
surrounding  the  church  and  house  have 
been  leased  from  the  government  for 
ninety-nine  years  for  a price  of  $5.00. 
There  are  about  200  Catholic  people  in 
the  parish,  and  although  there  is  not  a 
Catholic  school,  Fr.  Tony  is  able  to 
teach  catechism  in  the  government 
schools  tvyice  a week. 

The  Church  has  been  well  received 
in  Black  Bush,  although  its  social  in- 
fluence is  still  minimal,  and  under- 
standably the  social  problems  of  the 
community  are  many  — with  no  pro- 
vision for  recreation  or  community 
life,  and  practically  no  police  protec- 
tion. The  government’s  Land  Develop- 
ment Program,  of  which  this  is  a part, 
is  intended  to  clear  undeveloped  land. 


make  it  possible  for  poor  people  to 
move  in,  and  then  leave  them  on  their 
own  to  complete  the  building  of  a com- 
munity. However,  this  is  often  more 
than  they  are  able  to  do. 

For  one  thing,  the  people  who  came 
to  Black  Bush  were  not  all  farmers, 
and  there  was  no  training  program  pro- 
vided for  them.  Yet  they  were  all 
obliged  to  go  into  rice  farming.  Then, 
too,  the  families  have  an  average  of 
ten  children  each,  and  since  the  men  , 
and  women  most  often  have  to  work  to 
cultivate  their  section  of  land,  the  chil- 
dren are  often  left  home  under  charge 
of  the  eldest.  There  is  no  doctor  (the 
government  dispenser  can  only  hand 
out  pills  — he  can’t  even  diagnose  ill- 
nesses), nor  is  there  a midwife. 

It  is  a tough  mission,  but  that’s  the 
part  of  it  that  Fr.  Tony  seems  to  appre-w 
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An  African  boy  at  Scarboro’s 
Port  Mourant  parish.  Will 
there  be  work  for  him  after 
graduation? 


ciate  most.  He  lives  alone,  and  has  a 
woman  come  in  to  prepare  his  lunch 
and  supper  each  day.  His  Sunday  col- 
lection normally  amounts  to  about 
$1.50,  which  surprised  me  because 
while  driving  to  the  church,  I had 
noticed  a few  $15,000.00  combines  at 
work  in  the  rice  fields.  But  I was  re- 
minded that  the  few  such  combines 
there  are  in  the  district  are  owned  by 
fewer  men  and,  as  might  be  expected 
in  a district  that  is  about  80  percent 
non-Christian,  those  men  are  not  finan- 
cial supporters  of  the  Church. 

Guyana  is  still  a developing  country 
and,  no  doubt,  it  has  many  problems 
— principally  social  and  economic,  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  signs  of 
advancement:  For  one  thing,  the  main 
highway,  which  runs  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coastline  and  which  had  been  noth- 


ing but  a continuous,  twisting  line  of 
potholes  and  projecting  rocks,  is  now 
paved;  along  this  highway  there  are 
more  housing  developments  than 
there  had  been;  there  are  more  fac- 
tories; and  the  capital  city,  George- 
town, has  greatly  improved  its  down- 
town area  and  has  expanded  its  sub- 
urban limits. 

Most  obvious  though,  to  a visitor, 
are  the  children  and  young  people.  As 
we  said,  they  make  up  over  60  percent 
of  the  total  population.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising then  that  much  of  the  parish 
work  is  directed  to  them.  It  may  be  a 
cliche  to  say  that  the  hope  of  a country 
is  in  its  youth,  but  it  was  never  more 
true  than  it  is  in  Guyana’s  case.  These 
are  the  people  who  must  be  reached, 
and  theirs  is  the  energy  that  must  be 
harnessed.  ■ 
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mission 

Father  G.  Dionne,  director  of  the 
Canadian  Latin  American  Office,  re- 
cently returned  from  a trip  to  Latin 
America.  According  to  his  report  he  is 
convinced  that  Canadian  missionaries 
are  needed  in  Latin  America  and  that, 
“wherever  we  work  the  Church  re- 
juvenates; the  foundations  of  a ‘People 
of  God’  as  foreseen  by  the  last  Council 
are  established  and  a promising  to- 
morrow dawns.” 

(CCC)  — There  are  22  Canadians 
departing  for  Latin  America. 

Dominican  Republic:  Sister  St. 

Cuthbert  of  the  Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Pembroke, 
Ontario  for  Consuelo.  Sister  St.  Cuth- 
bert a nurse,  has  opened  a clinic  for 
the  poor  and  will  give  health  classes 
to  the  school  pupils,  as  soon  as  the  new 
school'  is  completed.  They  expect  to 
have  a registration  of  1,500. 

Peru:  Three  members  of  “Madonna 
House  Apostolate”,  Combermere,  On- 
tario, will  leave  for  Lima  to  work 
together  with  Father  Duncan  J.  Mac- 
Donnell,  of  Edmonton,  Alberta — Miss 
Josephine  Hallman,  director;  Miss 
Nancy  Furbush  and  Miss  Guadelupe 
Zabaco. 

Two  “Soeurs  Missionnaires  de 
Notre-Dame  des  Anges” — Sister  Alice 
Dube  for  Pevas  and  Sister  Yolande 
Ladouceur  for  Comas. 

Father  Robert  Vinet,  p.m.e,  made 
Regional  Superior  of  some  40  priests 
of  the  Societe  des  Missions-Etrangeres 
in  Peru. 


Grenada:  Two  members  of  “Ma- 
donna House  Apostolate”  Comber- 
mere,  Ontario,  to  open  a new  mission 
in  the  village  of  Victoria  on  the  Island 
of  Grenada  — Miss  Marie  Therese 
Langlois,  director;  and  Miss  Marianne 
McNearney. 

Haiti:  Two  Sisters  de  la  “Charite 
de  L’Hotel-Dieu”  of  Saint  Hyacinthe; 
Sister  Yvonne  Dube  and  Sister  Therese 
Leclerc. 

Argentina:  Father  Carol  Lavoie,  ’ 
p.m.e.,  named  superior  of  the  minor 
seminary  of  Resistencia. 

Three  Sisters  of  the  “Charite  de 
Quebec”  for  the  parish  of  Notre-Dame 
du  Carmen,  Resistencia.  All  three  are 
nurses.  The  Ministry  for  Public  Health 
counts  on  them  to  detect,  in  the  home, 
all  cases  of  endemic  disease  such  as 
tuberculosis  and  leprosy. 

Brazil:  Two  Sisters  of  the  “Charite 
de  L’Hotel-Dieu”  of  Saint  Hyacinthe — 
Sisters  Rachel  Bernier  and  Suzanne  ,i 
Gauthier. 

Chile:  Four  “Petites  Soeurs  de  la 
Ste-Famille”  of  Sherbrooke,  Quebec, 
for  the  “Scolasticat  des  Peres  Oblats”, 
Santiago  — Sisters  Lucienne  Beaupre,  ; 
Berangere  Barrette,  Cecile  Longpre, 
Rita  Melanson. 

Ecuador:  Father  Guy  Lemaire,  of 
the  “Societe  du  Verbe  Divin”,  for 
Ambato,  to  work  in  a cultural 
centre.  He  is  the  first  Canadian  of 
this  community  to  leave  for  the 
missions.  ■ 
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YOU  MIGHT  AS  WELL  LAUGH 

(Incidents  recalled  from  Scarboro’s 
twenty-five  years  in  The  Dominican 
Republic.) 

Compiled  by  Roderick  MacNefl,  SFM. 


THAT  FIGURES 


VV^en  Fr.  Francis  Diemert  was  at 
^ Hato  Mayor,  a young  man  came 
in  one  day  and  asked  for  his  baptismal 


certificate. 

“What  is  your  name?”  asked  Father. 
“That’s  what  I want  the  certificate 
for,  just  to  find  that  out,”  replied  the 
youth.  ■ 
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A TERRIBLE  TRIP 

'VT'ears  ago,  Fr.  John  Fullerton 
wanted  to  go  from  the  capital  to 
Bani  — a forty-five  minute  drive  now- 
adays. The  only  transportation  avail- 
able then  was  by  truck,  the  same  being 
heavily  loaded  with  carbon. 

The  tires  were  bolted  together  and 
filled  with  blocks  of  wood.  Father 
Fullerton  had  to  ride  on  top  of  the 
sacks,  hanging  on  as  best  he  could  to 
the  mountainous  load,  treated  to  car- 
bon dust  all  the  way. 

The  trip  lasted  two  days! 

When  the  joking  is  done,  we  must 
take  off  our  hats  to  the  older  men,  who 
had  stamina  not  often  demanded  these 
days.  ■ 

FAMOUS  FRUSTRATIONS 

A famous  frustration  of  note  oc- 
^ curred  when  Fr.  Jack  McCarthy 
left  the  country  for  one  year  on  busi- 
ness. Fie  had  a personal  vehicle,  a 
Rambler,  which  he  donated  to  the 
Society,  a straight  gift.  The  Rambler 
changed  hands  as  figures  changed  col- 
umns on  the  books,  and  when  Fr.  Jack 
returned  in  less  than  the  year,  he  was 
sent  back  to  his  old  parish. 

Here  he  found  himself  and  the 
parish  in  need  of  a vehicle.  I do  not 
know  the  details  of  the  financial  reas- 
oning, but  he  received  the  same  Ram- 
bler that  he  had  given,  except  that  he 
had  to  pay  $500.00  for  it!  ■ 

OF  CUSTOMS  AND  DUTIES 

/^ne  day  Fr.  Mike  MacSween  re- 
ceived  a card  from  the  customs 
office  regarding  a package  for  him. 


This  was  when  the  headquarters  was 
still  at  Monte  Plata.  Bridges  were  out, 
roads  were  impassable,  the  bus  covered 
part  of  the  way,  and  made  a thousand 
stops,  and  the  trip  down  consumed  the 
entire  day. 

But  Fr.  Alphonsus  Chafe  had  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  and  said  he  would 
attend  to  this  as  well.  The  next  day, 
quite  early  in  the  day.  Father  Chafe 
went  to  customs.  The  day  wore  on, 
papers  went  to  a desk  and  stopped 
there  for  hours,  as  the  public  servants 
had  no  concept  whatsoever  of  service, 
nor  any  conscience  in  that  regard  . 

Only  Father  Chafe’s  fiery  prodding 
kept  things  moving.  With  the  whole 
day  spent  at  this  pursuit,  swatting  flies 
and  gasping  for  air.  Father  Chafe 
arrived  at  the  stage  where  he  only  had 
to  pay  for  it  at  another  wicket.  He 
stepped  up  to  this  one,  wallet  in  hand, 
and  had  it  closed  in  his  face  with  the 
eternal  “come  back  tomorrow”.  They 
were  closing  for  the  night. 

At  this.  Father  Fons  blew,  went  for 
the  head  of  customs,  who,  in  self- 
defence,  asked  the  cashier  to  take  the  ■ 
money  (fifty  cents)  and  give  him  the 
parcel. 

The  parcel  contained  a fifteen-cent 
plaque  of  the  three  monkeys:  See  no 
evil.  Hear  no  evil.  Say  no  evil. 

Their  advice  went  unheeded  I 
fear.  ■ 

ALL  IN  A DAY’S  WORK 

"Cather  Arthur  MacKinnon  ones  had 
140  marriages  on  a Holy  Saturday 
night.  If  this  is  modest  in  number,  the 
day  chosen  kind  of  makes  it  a record. 

Fr.  George  Courtright  one  time  was 
at  Canuco  Viejo,  where  he  started  | 
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hearing  confessions  at  3:30  p.m.  He 
knocked  off  a few  minutes  for  a bite 
of  supper;  then  on  with  the  confes- 
sions. A long  time  after,  he  was  pretty 
weary,  and,  when  he  heard  a penitent 
confess  that  “I  threw  hot  stew  on  a 
pig,”  he  decided  it  was  time  to  quit, 
and  hung  up  the  stole. 

When  the  Fatima  Statue  came  to 
Monte  Plata,  six  priests  heard  confes- 
sions steadily  from  7:00  in  the  evening 
to  1:30  the  next  morning. 

Fr.  Lou  Quinn  did  319  baptisms  one 
I day,  and  then  called  it  off,  told  the 
1 lineup  to  come  back  tomorrow,  as  he 
I had  such  a busy  day  already,  outside 
I the  baptisms,  and  had  to  get  back  to 
j Padre  Las  Casas  that  night. 

I One  bishop  did  3,648  confirmations 
I in  a campo  one  day  and  this  is  not 
quoted  as  being  any  kind  of  a record. 
Sick  calls  of  eight,  ten,  or  more  hours 
on  horseback  were  all  too  common  in 
I the  early  days.  Better  roads  and  the 
\ use  of  jeeps  have  since  cut  the  figures 

Idown  to  one  digit,  save  in  places  like 
El  Seibo,  Las  Casas,  Yamasa,  Hato 
Mayor,  or  mountain  villages  of  some 
parishes,  where  the  work  is  still  done 
^ largely  by  animal.  ■ 


i AND  OF  MEAT 

I 


Tn  many  places  here  it  is  still  the 
^ custom  for  the  butcher  to  take 
orders  for  the  meat  before  he  kills  the 
pig.  When  all  cuts  have  been  accounted 
for,  the  animal  will  be  killed. 

It  seems  this  was  not  the  custom  in 
one  village  near  Yamasa  when  Fr.  Jack 
Mclver  was  there.  One  day  he  walked 
in  on  the  Sisters,  tossed  them  the  jeep 
keys,  told  them  to  go  and  get  meat  at 


She  might  well  be  laughing  at  our  priests. 


such-and-such  a village,  and  walked 
out. 

Sisters  Ann  and  Vianny  headed  out, 
not  rightly  knowing  where  they  were 
going,  and,  newly  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try, were  keeping  their  eyes  peeled  for 
a butcher  shop  after  the  style  at  home. 
Not  seeing  any,  they  drove  around  the 
village,  when  a steer  ran  by,  hotly  pur- 
sued by  a group  of  people  clubbing  it. 

Sister  Ann  said,  “Let’s  stop  here,  I 
bet  that’s  our  meat.”  The  steer  was  get- 
ting quite  frantic,  as  one  of  the  clubs 
landed  a decent  blow.  When  the  animal 
was  tripped,  a group  grabbed  it  and 
one  man  with  a huge  knife  climbed 
aboard  and  did  the  beast  in. 

Then  the  animal  was  roughly  hacked 
to  pieces.  The  butcher  straightened  up, 
glanced  around  and  said:  “Do  you 
want  some  meat.  Sisters?” 

They  said  they  did,  but,  having  come 
without  a dish  or  even  a paper,  had  a 
chunk  of  meat,  still  bloody  and  quiver- 
ing, plopped  into  their  bare  hands.  ■ 
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What  strange  creatures  you  priests  are. 


ON  BUS  TRAVEL 

Once  Fr.  Bob  Hymns  waited  four- 
teen consecutive  hours  on  Aven- 
dia  Mella  for  a bus,  not  even  leaving  to 
eat.  He  ate  a few  buns  on  the  street. 
He  was  on  his  way  from  the  capital  to 
Ocoa,  but  only  got  to  Bani  for  all  his 
waiting. 

Once  Fr.  Frank  Diemert  left  for  the 
bus  terminal  near  dawn,  to  get  a bus 
to  Yamasa.  At  dusk,  he  came  back  to 
the  house  ...  he  had  spent  the  whole 
day  waiting,  and  the  bus  had  not  left 
yet. 

In  the  1960’s  it  is  common  to  meet 
taxis  pelting  along  the  open  highway, 
with  about  thirteen  inside,  two  or  more 
on  the  roof,  several  on  the  hood,  and 
about  five  in  the  trunk.  Fr.  Lou  Quinn 
saw  what  he  figures  takes  the  record 
...  a car,  an  ordinary  car,  with  eight- 
een inside  and  fourteen  outside,  mak- 
ing a total  of  thirty-two  people,  and 
their  luggage.  (As  careful  a count  as 
possible  was  made.) 


One  such  car  was  breezing  along  ! 
one  day,  and  slowed  down  for  a knock- 
ing on  the  roof,  which  meant  that  one 
of  these  wanted  to  get  off.  By  the  time 
the  speed  was  reduced  to  30  kph,  the 
man  on  the  roof  thought  he  was  so 
close  to  being  stopped  that  he  would 
just  step  off.  He  did,  and  broke  an  arm 
and  was  severely  bruised.  ■ 

CLEMENT  CURCIO 
CRIMPS  THE  COPS 

TV^en  Fr.  Curcio  was  in  Monte 
Plata,  an  event  occurred  which 
illustrates  life  at  that  time,  the  outlook 
of  the  people,  and  the  authority  and 
respect  that  a priest  commanded  and 
got.  I 

It  happened  that  a certain  simple 
rustic  got  feeling  high  one  night,  and  j 
while  reeling  home,  forced  a door  at  | 
Teresa  de  Remegio’s  store.  Helping  ^ 
himself,  he  ambled  off  singing  at  the  I 
top  of  his  lungs,  with  about  fifteen  i 
washbasins,  a dozen  towels,  much  bed-  ; 
clothes,  etc.,  on  top  of  his  head.  i 

The  proximity  to  the  police  station,  | 
the  late  hour,  the  drunken  songs  — t 
all  these  contributed  to  draw  the  atten-  j 
tion  of  the  law  to  the  lawbreaker,  and  j 
he  was  hauled  up.  The  next  day  he  was  j 
found  guilty,  sentenced  to  be  taken  out  ! 
of  town,  and  used  as  target  practice  for 
the  police.  ; 

Two  police  in  the  saddle  led  this  un-  ; 
fortunate  wretch,  a rope  around  him  to  i 
the  horn  of  each  saddle,  while  just  | 
about  the  whole  town,  hooting  and  j 
hollering,  ran  along  rag-taggle  to  watch  | 
the  sport.  Their  intention  was  to  take  | 
him  to  the  edge  of  town,  let  him  run,  i 
and  shoot  him  down.  j 

m 
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Close  to  the  edge  of  town,  they  en- 
countered Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  on  his  way 
in.  He  stopped  and  asked  what  was  up. 
The  police  explained  that  they  were 
going  to  bring  justice  to  this  useless 
criminal,  who  was  in  a state  of  shock 
from  fright,  now  that  he  was  sober. 

Father  Curcio  told  them  how  Presi- 
dent Trujillo  had  outlawed  capital  pun- 
ishment. They  argued  the  uselessness 
of  this  man.  He  persisted.  They  per- 
sisted. He  mentioned  how  he  had  just 
written  home  of  the  great  benevolence 
of  the  President,  and  how  he  now 
would  have  to  write  back  and  deny 
such  mercy. 

Slowly  he  placed  his  points  and 
ended  up  accompanying  them  back  to 
the  jail,  where  he  said  he  would  hear 
the  last  confession  of  the  criminal  and 
prepare  him  for  death,  as  becomes  a 
civilized  and  cultured  land.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  poor  man 
would  now  be  shot  doubly  sure,  for  the 
loss  of  face  and  frustration  involved. 
But  Fr.  Curcio,  coming  out  of  the  cell, 
announced  that  this  man  was  too  ignor- 
ant to  make  a confession. 

It  was  imperative  that  the  criminal 
receive  instructions,  of  at  least  two 
weeks.  The  police  replied  to  this  with 
haste  that  they  could  not  keep  him 
here,  but  would  send  him  to  La  Vic- 
toria prison.  Fr.  Curcio  knew  that  the 
wretch  would  never  reach  there  alive 
in  that  case,  so  he  said:  “How  wonder- 
ful! You  do  just  that.  And  I,  for  my 
part,  will  see  the  chaplain  there,  to 
personally  give  this  man  instructions, 
on  the  very  day  he  arrives  there.”  So 
one  poor  life  was  saved  by  the  only 
one  in  town  who  could  and  would 
save  it.  ■ 


A GOOD  IDEA 


In  the  September,  1920,  issue  of  our 
magazine.  Father  Fraser  wrote: 
“When  passing  through  Japan,  I was 
shown  in  a pagan  temple,  a great  coil 
of  stout  cable  made  of  the  hair  of 
thousands  of  pagan  women.  When 
the  workmen  in  the  mountains  could 
not  find  a rope  strong  enough  to  drag 
the  immense  timbers  of  which  the 
temple  was  built,  the  women  sacri- 
ficed (what  a Japanese  woman  holds 
most  dear)  their  hair,  and  made  of  it 
the  cable  which  now  stands  as  a 
memorial  of  their  zeal  for  religion. 
“Would  that  not  be  a good  object 
lesson  for  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try, who  are  blessed  with  the  faith, 
to  make  a sacrifice  of  some  of  their 
jewelry  to  help  support  young  men 
ready  to  go  to  China  in  search  of 
souls?” 

In  1968,  we  still  think  it  would  be  a 
good  Idea. 

Scarboro  Fathers 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro 
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Scarboro^s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE  ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 

MAIL  BOX 


Dear  Buds: 

Happy  days  are  summer  holidays! 
Many  of  you  will  be  away  or  going 
away  to  summer  camps  or  cottages. 
You  will  meet  new  playmates,  and  see 
the  countryside  with  its  big  trees  and 
rivers  and  lakes.  Perhaps  there  will  be 
a stream  with  little  fish  darting  here 
and  there.  You  will  awaken  in  the 
morning  and  hear  birds  singing.  Maybe 
you  will  hear  the  glup,  glup,  glup  of 
bullfrogs  in  the  quiet  evening.  If  you 
look  up  at  the  sky  in  the  night  you  will 
see  countless  stars  twinkling,  and  if  the 
moon  is  full  you  may  even  be  afraid  of 
all  the  shadows  along  the  unlighted 
country  road. 

These  are  some  of  the  wonders  of 
nature  that  perhaps  you  don’t  notice 
in  the  cities  and  towns.  St.  Theresa 
liked  to  go  with  her  father  when  he 
went  fishing  in  the  nearby  stream.  One 
evening  she  noticed  a group  of  stars 
that  formed  a letter  T.  “See,  papa,”  she 
said,  “there  is  my  name  written  in 
heaven.” 

Have  a good  holiday.  Buds,  and  re- 
member to  pray  for  the  little  children 
of  the  poor  mission  lands. 

Father  Jim. 


Bud  of  the  Month 


Anne  Marie 

Gravelle. 

Deep  River,  Ont. « 


Room  8,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Kit- 
chener, Ont.  Thanks  to  William  Han- 
non and  fellow  students,  the  girls  for 
the  bake  sale  and  the  boys  for  the  class 
newspaper.  The  newspaper  is  a real 
literary  effort  and  merits  praise  for  Sis- 
ter Mary  Robert,  and  the  contributors. 
Sincere  thanks  also  for  the  Masses  and 
prayers.  This  is  helping  spiritually  and 
materially.  Blessings,  Room  8. 

Chalk  River,  Ont.  “This  is  the  first 
time  I am  sending  money  to  the  mis- 
sions ...  I am  sending  some  stamps 
too.”  Good  boy,  Byron  Law,  you  are 
starting  a life-long  project. 
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Fr.  Harold  Oxley,  SFM,  Toronto,  Ont., 
is  a graduate  of  De  La  Salle  College. 
Ordained  in  1951,  he  has  spent  three 
years  in  postgraduate  studies,  two  years 
in  Japan  and  ten  years  on  promotion 
work  in  Canada.  He  has  recently  taken 
a position  with  the  External  Aid  De- 
partment of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa. 


I Remember 

T remember  the  three  years  I spent  working  in  our  promotion  house  on 

Crescent  Road  in  Toronto.  Much  of  the  work  at  that  house  could 
only  be  called  manual  labour,  and  since  it  was  frequently  dusty  or  greasy 
manual  labour,  we  often  dressed  in  dungarees  and  old  shirts. 

Naturally,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  we  used  our  lunch  hour  to  go 
for  a walk,  or  to  take  a trip  to  the  drug  store,  barber  shop,  etc.  But  as 
time  went  on,  and  our  casual  trips  became  more  frequent,  we  became 
less  and  less  interested  in  the  clerical  habit  of  dressing  in  a black  suit 
and  Roman  collar.  Then  one  day  our  superior  general  called  us  all  to  a 
meeting  and  assured  us  that  he  was  aware  of  our  growing  disregard  for 
proper  attire  and  that  he  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  it.  From  now  on, 
would  we  please  remember  to  dress  properly  as  priests  whenever  we  leave 
the  house,  unless  it  is  absolutely,  positively  essential  that  we  dress  other- 
wise. And  we  all  solemnly  promised  to  be  more  careful  in  the  future. 

The  next  afternoon,  Fr.  Ken  Dietrich  and  I were  working  in  the  base- 
ment, dressed  in  dungarees.  A fire  truck  went  by,  siren  screaming.  Then 
another,  a third  and  a fourth.  Without  waiting  for  a fifth,  we  took  olf  and 
followed  the  last  truck  in  our  car  (and  dungarees).  We  were  among  the 
first  to  arrive  at  a fantastic  paint-storehouse  fire.  As  successive  explo- 
sions of  paint  sent  multi-coloured  flames  roaring  skyward,  we  were  so 
fascinated  that  we  failed  to  notice  the  newspaper  photographers  taking 
pictures  of  the  audience.  That  evening  (the  first  after  the  superior 
general’s  speech),  on  the  front  page  of  the  evening  paper,  there  we  were, 
dungarees  and  all,  casually  oblivious  of  our  promise  to  be  more  careful 
about  the  way  we  chose  to  dress  in  public.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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I;- 

Gosh,  all  we  wanted  was  your  picture.  We  didn’t 
mean  to  spoil  your  whole  day.  We  thought  a cute 
■ little  fellow  like  you  would  appeal  to  our  readers. 

* Now  we  don’t  know  what  to  think. 

\y.'.  Come  on.  Please  stop.  Give  them  a big  smile  and 

ask  them  to  renew  their  subscriptions.  Please? 

If  they  see  you  crying  like  that,  they  might  stop 
^ reading  our  magazine. 

I 

!>, 


CALLING  ALL 
FRIENDS  OF  SCARBORO 
IN  THE  TORONTO  AREA 


In  October  of  this  year  Canada’s  own  Foreign  Mission  Society  celebrates 
50  years  of  dedicated  service  in  the  far-flung  regions  of  the  world. 

At  this  milestone  In  their  brilliant  history  the  Serra  Club  of  Toronto  feels  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  richly  deserve  a birthday  party. 

The  celebration  begins  with  a concelebrated  Mass  in  St.  Michael’s  Cathedral 
at  6:00  P.M.  on  October  1st.  Scarboro  Fathers  from  all  parts  of  the  mission 
world  will  be  present  as  well  as  several  bishops. 

Following  Mass  there  will  be  a banquet  and  reception  in  the  Royal  York  Hotel. 
The  men  of  Serra  feel  that  every  parish  and  lay  society  within  commuting 
distance  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  would  like  to  be  represented  in  the  Cana- 
dian room  that  night.  Our  clergy,  many  of  whom  are  classmates  of  Scarboro 
Fathers,  are  also  warmly  invited  to  join  with  us  in  paying  a well  deserved 
tribute  to  these  men  who  have  represented  us  so  well  in  the  mission  fields 
for  half  a century. 

The  banquet  Is  $10.00  a person.  This  is  not  a fund-raising  event.  It’s  a party. 

Vern  B.  Moore,  Dinner  Chairman, 
Serra  Club,  Toronto. 


Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario 

Please  reserve  for  me  places  at  Golden  Anniversary  Dinner, 

October  1 , at  $1 0 each.  Cheque  to  cover  is  enclosed. 


NAME 


STREET  AND  NUMBER 


CITY  AND  PROVINCE 


published  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  is  the  publication  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont.  Tel.  261-7135. 
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What  is  a Demonstration? 


'I  *he  Suffragette  Movement  got  underway  in  North  America 
about  the  turn  of  the  century.  Strong  minded  members  of 
the  fair  sex  were  determined  to  get  the  vote  for  all  women.  In 
their  efforts  to  attract  attention  to  their  plight  and  to  their  brave 
determination  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  they  chained  them- 
selves to  street  car  tracks;  they  manacled  themselves  to  the  doors 
of  public  buildings;  and  of  course  they  marched,  carr5ong  signs 
and  placards  of  all  description.  They  wanted  to  show  the  public 
that  they  were  responsible  members  of  society  and  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  choosing  the  leaders  of  that  society. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  were  dismissed  as  freaks 
and  nuisances  until  World  War  I came  along.  In  those  dark 
days,  women  took  an  active  role  in  nursing  the  sick  and 
wounded.  They  helped  in  many  different  ways  to  carry  on  a 
united  war  effort. 

It  was  because  of  their  selfless  service  on  behalf  of  the  troops 
that  the  cause  for  which  they  had  been  struggling  in  vain  for 
many  years  finally  won  recognition  as  a just  and  noble  cause. 
Where  demonstrations  alone  had  only  provoked  open  hostility, 
genuine  acts  of  kindness  performed  out  of  a sincere  desire  to 
help  others  had  convinced  the  onlooker  that  women  were 
responsible  citizens  and  that  they  had  much  to  contribute  to 
our  society. 

A lot  of  criticism  has  been  directed  at  the  attitudes  and  styles 
of  the  youth  of  today.  Like  young  people  of  every  era,  they 
have  been  all  too  quickly  dismissed  as  irresponsible  rebels.  But 
in  the  recent  ‘March  for  Millions’  campaign  held  in  various 
cities  across  Canada,  it  became  evident  that  these  young  people 
of  1968  feel  very  strongly  about  poverty  and  human  rights. 

In  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  you  can  read  about  another 
march  to  raise  money  to  help  in  the  development  of  Brazil’s 
last  frontier.  The  only  complaint  of  the  young  people  seemed 
to  be  that  the  march  should  have  been  fifty  miles  rather  than 
just  seventeen.  They  wanted  their  gifts  to  cost  them  something 
not  in  terms  of  money  but  in  terms  of  identification.  Such 
generosity  has  certainly  earned  for  the  young  people  of  this 
generation  a bright  new  image. 

The  world  will  never  appreciate  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Christian  by  merely  reading  a theoretical  description  of  a 
Christian.  We  must  reflect  our  beliefs  in  everything  we  do.  ■ 
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All  people  must  speak  to  God  in  their  own  way. 


It's  all  in  the  way  you  say  it . . . 

Raymond  McCarthy,  SFM 


] day  in  November  1955,  when 

I had  been  in  Guyana  just  about 
>1  two  months,  I took  Holy  Communion 
si  to  a sick  lady  who  lived  in  Georgetown 
; I in  a small  room  about  eight  by  ten  feet. 
J!  She  shared  these  “spacious”  living 
; < quarters  with  another  elderly  lady  who 
t was  also  sick  abed.  The  first  lady, 
;;j  Cecilia,  was  a Catholic,  while  her 
friend  Sumintra  was  of  the  Hindu 
:|  persuasion.  Seeing  that  Cecilia  re- 
I ceived  a visit  each  month  from  the 

I 


priest  and  all  the  consolations  of  her 
faith,  Sumintra  decided  she  too  would 
like  to  become  a Catholic.  This  pre- 
sented a problem,  because  Sumintra 
spoke  only  the  local  Creolese,  and 
whenever  I talked  to  her  she  would 
say: 

“Ow  man,  me  ent  know  what  ya 
talkin.  Man  ya  does  talk  deep,  deep. 
Mus  bus  it  up.” 

Now  about  this  time  my  ability  to 
“bus  it  up”  left  a lot  to  be  desired. 
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The  fight  against  mud  brings  out  a lot  of  ingenuity. 


So  figuring  that  Cecilia  was  with 
the  lady  all  day  every  day,  she  might 
just  as  well  teach  this  lady  what  she 
herself  knew.  I asked  Cecilia  to  teach 
her  some  prayers,  and,  if  she  was 
sincere  and  tri^  hard  I would  baptize 
her. 

A couple  of  months  went  by  and 
one  day  I dropped  in  to  learn  that 
Cecilia  had  her  pupil  ready.  She  knew 
the  Our  Father,  and  after  some  coax- 
ing she  recited  it  for  me  with  all  the 
respect,  fervor  and  sincerity  of  a soul 
very  close  to  God.  This  was  her  version 
of  it: 

“Awee  Daddy,  wha  bin  topside,  talk 
He  nem  nice,  Leh  He  come  dis  side  an 
leh  awee  listen  Him  good;  is  He  gun 
gie  we  lil  ting,  an  He  gun  fergit  old  time 


’tory  like  awee  bin  a do,  and  we  gun 
walk  nice  wit  He.  Amen.” 

I baptized  her  on  a spot,  and  a few 
months  later,  after  receiving  “Awee 
Daddy”,  she  went  to  meet  Him  in 
Heaven. 

While  stationed  in  Port  Mourant  I 
decided  to  renew  the  altar  and  sanc- 
tuary, the  wood  ants  having  become 
permanents  guests  in  the  old  one.  To 
do  this  I had  a scheme  whereby  tickets 
would  be  sold  every  month  and  half 
of  the  proceeds  would  go  out  in  prizes. 
I needed  all  the  help  I could  muster  and 
I decided  to  ask  the  people  for  their 
cooperation  the  next  Sunday  at  Mass.  I 
asked  one  of  the  local  men  what  would 
be  the  best  way  to  get  the  cooperation 
of  the  people.  . 
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He  said,  “Father  if  you  mention  co- 
operation, they  will  just  hear  the  first 
part  of  it  and  will  thing  it  is  a co-op 
meeting  that  you  are  talking  about. 
The  best  way  is  to  say  “One,  one  dutty 
gun  bild  big  dam.” 

I had  never  heard  this  before  and 
asked  him  to  explain  it  to  me.  He  said 
that  back  in  the  sugar  fields  when  a 
couple  of  crops  have  been  taken  off  a 
certain  section,  a dam  is  put  around 
that  piece  of  land  and  it  is  then  flooded 
and  left  uncultivated  for  a while  to  rest. 
Later,  after  some  time  has  elapsed,  the 
dam  is  removed  and  put  around  some 
other  field  for  the  same  purpose.  Now 
these  dams  are  just  made  of  mud,  and 
the  mud  is  conveyed  from  one  dam  to 
another  by  women  using  baskets  which 
they  carry  on  their  heads  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  refer  to  the  mud  as  “dutty” 
(dirty)  and  as  the  day  rolls  along,  the 
I sun  gets  hotter  and  each  basket  full  of 
i dirt  is  heavier  than  the  previous  one. 

I But  they  have  a sort  of  refrain  they 
! call  out  to  one  another  to  encourage 
those  who  are  finding  the  task  just  a 
bit  tiresome.  They  say:  “One,  one 
dutty  gun  to  bild  big  dam”  and  they 
point  to  each  other  and  say,  “You  one 
dutty,  and  you  one  dutty  and  you  one 
dutty.”  Which  means  of  course  that 
each  basket  will  help  and  the  very 
basket  that  you  have  on  your  head  at 
the  moment  may  be  the  one  that  will 
help  to  finish  this  big  dam. 

That’s  quite  a definition  for  one 
word  I know.  But  would  you  believe 
that  after  I got  the  scheme  started  and 
off  the  ground,  that  “one,  one”  ticket 
did  build  a beautiful  purple  heart 
altar  and  “one,  one”  more  installed  the 
sanctuary.  ■ 


A GOOD  IDEA 


In  the  September,  1920,  issue  of  our 
magazine,  Father  Fraser  wrote: 
“When  passing  through  Japan,  I was 
shown  in  a pagan  temple,  a great  coil 
of  stout  cable  made  of  the  hair  of 
thousands  of  pagan  women.  When 
the  workmen  in  the  mountains  could 
not  find  a rope  strong  enough  to  drag 
the  immense  timbers  of  which  the 
temple  was  built,  the  women  sacri- 
ficed (what  a Japanese  woman  holds 
most  dear)  their  hair,  and  made  of  it 
the  cable  which  now  stands  as  a 
memorial  of  their  zeal  for  religion. 
"Would  that  not  be  a good  object 
lesson  for  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try, who  are  blessed  with  the  faith, 
to  make  a sacrifice  of  some  of  their 
jewelry  to  help  support  young  men 
ready  to  go  to  China  in  search  of 
souls?” 

In  1968,  we  still  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea. 

Scarboro  Fathers 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro 
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Fathers  Samuel  Morreale  and  Joseph  Curcio, 
Scarboro  Fathers  in  charge  of  the  parish  in 
Azua,  Dominican  Republic. 


Touring  the  school  winter  vacation  I 
f flew  down  to  the  Dominican 

Republic  to  visit  Father  Sam  Morreale, 
a Scarboro  Father  working  in  that 
" region. 

In  writing  this  article  I had  origin- 
ally intended  it  to  be  a diary  describing 
the  people  and  places  I visited.  How- 
ever, after  looking  at  the  trip  in  retro- 
spect I changed  my  mind. 

The  article  is  entitled  “A  Land  of 
Contrast.”  I chose  that  title  for  what  I 
consider  an  obvious  reason.  The  island 
is  one  of  geographic,  economic  and 
social  contrast.  The  other  contrast  that 
I have  in  mind  I hope  the  reader  will 
discover  for  himself. 

Before  I deal  with  the  “Land  of 
Contrasts”  I would  like  to  thank  the 
Scarboro  priests,  the  Grey  Sisters  of 
Yamasa,  the  Hotel  Dieu  Sisters  at 
Ocoa,  the  S|>anish  Carmelites  at  Azua 
and  die  Altagraciana  (Lillian,  Carmen 
and  Mariana,  members  of  a lay  insti- 


tute). All  of  them  took  time  from 
their  busy  schedules  to  welcome  me 
and  to  try  to  explain  conditions  and 
their  respective ^^ms^  the  Dominican 

But  I promised  contrasts.  And  the 
first  one  is  the  island  itself.  It  varies 
from  the  lush  banana  plantations,  and 
sugar  cane  fields  to  dry  arid  regions  in 
Azua.  Beautiful  mountain  ranges  and 
dry  fertile  plains  dot  the  island. 

And  then  . . . poverty.  It’s  every- 
where you  look.  It  dominates  the 
island.  The  poverty  of  the  people  is 
obvious  and  depressing.  Slum  regions 
slice  throug^i  every  town  and  village. 
It  is  unbelievable.  I had  heard  of- 
poverty  but  it  never  struck  home  until 
I actudly  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes. 

And  the  contrast?  I couldn’t  help 
comparing  it  with  the  lavish  wealth 
displayed  by  many  palatial  homes  in 
the  Capitol.  I carried  the  contrast  to 
my  own  home  in  Canada.  You  could  i 
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From  It.  to  rt.:  Mariana,  visitor  Harry  Somerville,  and  Liliana.  Mariana  and  Liliana  are 
members  of  Altagracia,  a lay  institute. 


do  the  same. 

I became  aware  of  a new  kind  of 
“human-ness.”  I saw  it  in  the  approach- 
1 ability  of  the  priests  and  sisters  and 
volunteer  workers  all  over  that  island. 
I thought  of  the  indifference,  even  in 
my  own  country,  that  so  many  people 
have  toward  the  underprivileged  and 
rj  the  oppressed. 

' ! I looked  around  and  I saw  the 
r|  effort,  the  work,  the  time  and  the 
r frustration  of  dedicated  men  and 
M women  working  against  overwhelming 
I social  economic  problems.  And  I com- 
pared  all  that  to  our  Canadian  way  of 
r|  life. 

< ! I ask  you  now  to  compare  your  own 
j children  to  the  ones  I saw  in  Sister 
e | Thomas  Aquinas’  clinic  in  Yamasa.  I 
saw  children  there  who  were  suffering 
p from  malnutrition,  dehydration,  para- 
I sites  and  heaven  only  knows  what 
i other  types  of  infection.  Look  at  your 
^ children  and  compare. 


Think  of  our  modem  efficient, 
antiseptic  hospitals  in  Canada.  If  I 
had  all  the  space  in  this  magazine  I 
couldn’t  describe  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions of  a state  hospital  that  I visited 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

What  kind  of  a school  does  your 
child  attend?  Think  of  his  educational 
advantages.  And  for  the  value  of  con- 
trast think  too  of  a young  man  in  high 
school  who  cannot  attend  university 
because  he  lacks  $50  a month  for 
support.  $50  a month  is  preventing 
someone  from  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people.  Contrast  your  child’s 
sturdy,  well-equipped  school  building 
and  well  trained  teachers  to  a palm- 
thatched,  one-room  schbol  and  an 
untrained  teacher. 

I hope  these  few  contrasts  provoke 
some  thought.  I ask  you  to  contrast 
action  with  non-action;  support  with 
non-support.  I ask  you  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions.  ■ 
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Basic  industries  like  fishing  can  be  improved  through  the  Credit  Union. 


Great  Oaks  from  Little  Acorns 


“T  think  we  should  build  a community 
-^center  for  the  young  people.” 

“We  don’t  have  enough  money.  We 
need  a Credit  Union  office  more  than 
a community  center  anyway.” 

“We  can  think  about  it.  But  only 
after  we  build  a Credit  Union  office. 
The  basement  of  the  Church  isn’t  big 
enough  . , .” 

These  are  snatches  of  a debate  that 
took  place  on  Sunday  morning  between 
two  men  and  a woman,  Credit  Union 
workers  of  Hinundayan  parish  on  the 
Island  of  Leyte  in  the  Philippines.  It  is 
typical  of  the  new  optimism  that  one 
can  feel  all  over  the  Island.  The  people 
have  confidence  in  themselves  because 
they  have  learned  the  value  of  working 
together. 

“We’ve  still  got  a long  way  to  go,” 
said  Father  Bill  Liutkus,  the  Scarboro 


Father  in  charge  of  the  parish.  He 
shifted  the  toothpick  to  the  other  side 
of  his  mouth  and  waved  at  a crowd  of 
kids  piling  on  the  jeep: 

“Everybody  used  to  be  in  debt.  They 
were  working  on  their  own  land  for 
somebody  else.  Even  the  ones  who 
owned  their  own  land  were  making 
just  about  enough  to  feed  themselves. 

If  anything  unusual  happened  like 
getting  sick  or  a long  dry  spell  or  a 
damaging  typhoon,  they  just  didn’t  eat. 
The  Credit  Union  has  really  helped 
them  to  save  and  it  has  made  a certain  i 
amount  of  money  available  to  borrow. 
But  we’re  only  at  the  zero  mark.  The 
crop  looks  good  this  year.  If  we  could 
only  swing  a loan  for  about  a half  a i 
million  dollars  ...” 

Father  Bill  Liutkus  is  typical  of  the  ; 
Scarboro  Fathers  in  Southern  Leyte. 
He’s  optimistic  but  not  dazzled  by  , 
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success.  He  has  an  easy  way  with  the 
people  because  he  has  a real  interest 
in  their  problems. 

As  we  walked  between  the  rows  of 
golden  rice,  heads  would  suddenly 
appear  at  the  windows  of  nearby 
houses  and  children  would  seemingly 
grow  right  out  of  the  palm  trees. 

Father  Bill  ambling  along  beside  me 
scooped  up  a handful  of  soil  and  let  it 
run  through  his  fingers: 

“They’re  getting  a much  better  yield 
since  they  started  using  chemical 
fertilizers.  This  rice  is  the  new  IR  8. 
It’s  a much  shorter  stock  than  the  local 
rice  and  it  produces  very  fat  kernels. 
The  long  stuff  is  always  falling  over 
and  breaking  off.” 

As  we  walked  along  under  the 
broiling  hot  tropical  sun,  we  came 
upon  a cluster  of  homes,  all  of  them 
built  up  on  stilt-like  supports  to  avoid 
the  dampness,  and  off  to  one  side  was 
a very  solid,  well  constructed  rice  mill. 

“That’s  one  of  the  first  really  big 
projects  of  our  Credit  Union.  Up  to 
now  credit  union  loans  have  been 
mostly  used  to  replace  nipa  palm  roofs 
with  corrugated  tin;  to  pay  off  mort- 
gages and  hospital  bills;  and  for  other 
minor  house  repairs.  Two  fellas  started 
it  on  a shoe  string  by  borrowing  the 
money  from  the  credit  union.  It’s  an 
up-to-date  rice  mill  and  if  they  can 
grind  the  rice  with  no  waste  and  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  everybody  gains.”  As 
Father  Liutkus  explained  the  process, 
we  stopped  to  chat  with  the  owners. 
They  were  still  busy  assembling  the 
plant  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  approaching  rice  harvest. 

The  two  young  men  were  under- 
standably excited  about  their  prospects 
and  their  enthusiasm  was  contagious. 


Fr.  Tony  Martin  passes  the  time  of  day 
with  a neighbour. 


One  of  them  proudly  held  up  the  newly 
painted  multi-coloured  sign  that  would 
decorate  the  front  of  the  building. 

“Our  men  have  been  involved  in  this 
kind  of  work  all  along  but  we  were 
never  quite  sure  whether  we,  as  priests, 
should  be  taking  the  initiative.” 

Father  Liutkus  smiled  as  he  gestured 
with  the  ever  present  toothpick: 

“It  started  small.  We  got  a group  of 
men  and  women  together  and  discussed 
the  economic  situation  with  them. 
They  saw  the  problem.  They  wanted 
to  be  out  of  debt  and  they  wanted  to 
own  their  own  land.  The  question 
was,  how?” 

I was  momentarily  distracted  by 
children  waving  and  shouting: 

“Hey  Padre!”  It  was  a warm  and 
friendly  greeting. 

Father  Bill  laughed  at  my  surprise 
and  he  joked  in  the  local  dialect  with 
some  of  the  yoiing  men  standing  in 
front  of  the  general  store. 
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“That  first  group  studied  about  six 
months.  They  had  to  get  the  spirit  of 
the  co-op  movement  not  just  the  rules. 
We’re  very  fortunate  here.  Many  of 
us  are  from  the  Maritimes  and  we  cut 
our  first  teeth  on  co-ops  and  credit 
unions.  But  everybody’s  behind  the 
movement  now  and  . . .” 

“Say  Bill,”  I interrupted.  They  tell 
me  that  you’re  known  as  the  ‘pig 
priest’  to  a lot  of  people.  Maybe  you 
could  explain  . . .?” 

“It  sounds  like  I might  be  a big 
eater  but  actually  I bought  a couple  of 
little  piglets  and  built  cement  pens  for 
them  and  raised  them  on  the  side  as  a 
kind  of  an  experiment.  I fed  them  on 
a sure-gain  diet  for  six  months  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  they  were  the 
fattest,  healthiest  pigs  around.  I think 
part  of  our  job  is  to  show  the  people 
that  it  can  be  done  by  doing  it.” 

As  we  talked,  a couple  of  little 
black,  scrawny  pigs  scurried  across  the 
road  in  the  company  of  even  scrawnier 
hens  and  chickens. 

“.  . . I gave  some  of  the  pigs  away 
to  the  local  people  on  the  condition  i 
that  they  would  build  the  same  kind  of 
pens  and  use  the  same  kind  of  feed  as 
I had  been  using.  And  you  can  see 
that  a number  of  people  have  taken  up 
pig  farming  in  earnest.  Why  one  man 
even  quit  teaching  school  to  raise  pigs. 
He’s  doing  very  well  at  it  too.” 

Father  Liutkus  was  too  modest  to 
mention  it  but  it  was  evident  from 
looking  around  that  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  have  been  instrumental  in 
getting  the  farmers  to  use  fertilizer  on  i 
the  coconut  trees  and  to  try  the  new  i 
types  of  rice.  Whereas  previously  it  i 
had  been  a case  of  hand  to  mouth 
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living,  now  they  would  be  able  to 
export  rice  as  well  as  copra. 

As  we  continued  to  walk  along  the 
dusty  road,  we  met  Father  Tony 
Martin,  the  Scarboro  Superior  in  the 
Philippines.  He  had  no  illusions  about 
overnight  success: 

“We’ve  just  started.  It’s  going  to  get 
rough  in  the  future  when  and  if  our 
I people  begin  to  develop  their  own 
j processing  plants  and  begin  to  give  the 
Chinese  merchants  in  Manila  some 
real  competition.” 

“Is  everything  brought  in  from  out- 
I side?”  I asked  as  we  passed  a store 
i with  bolts  of  cloth  and  canned  goods 
on  display. 

Father  Tony  smiled  and  exchanged 
greetings  with  the  proprietor.  He 
seemed  to  know  everyone  in  town: 

' “That’s  the  situation  right  now.  We 
hope  that  someday  in  the  near  future 
we  may  have  such  things  as  canning 
factories  growing  out  of  an  organized 
fishing  industry  right  here  on  Leyte. 


And  maybe  some  of  the  by-products  of 
the  coconut  will  be  manufactured  here 
as  well.  But  that’s  a dream  of  the  future 
and  we  need  something  right  now.  Our 
young  people  don’t  have  any  incentive 
to  stay  here.  There’s  not  enough  work. 
They’re  flocking  into  Manila  by  the 
thousands,  and  Manila  can’t  provide 
the  jobs.  Slums  are  really  on  the  in- 
crease. Unemployment  breeds  crime 
and  unrest.  It’s  a sad  situation.” 

A man  was  leading  a carabao  with 
two  grinning  children  seated  astride  its 
broad  back  and  as  he  crossed  the  road, 
he  caused  the  Philippine  transpcMtation 
system,  a brightly  coloured  jeepney 
filled  to  capacity  and  with  people 
hanging  onto  the  sides  and  clinging  to 
the  back,  to  come  to  a halt.  They  all 
waved  and  shouted  out  the  familiar 
greeting: 

“Hey  Padre!” 

“And  so  really,”  I said,  “what  you 
are  doing  here  could  improve  the 
whole  economy.” 


j Lush  foliage  is  often  deceptive.  Fertilizers  have  doubled  the  crop  in  many  instances. 
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Father  Tony  laughed  and  grabbed 
my  arm: 

“Wait  a minute.  Hold  on!  We  don’t 
have  any  capital  to  speak  of  at  all. 
Anything  we  do  is  still  on  a very  small 
scale.  We  have  what  amounts  to  a 
very  modest  self-help  program  under- 
way here  in  Southern  Leyte.  But  as 
the  people  gain  confidence  in  them- 
selves, we  hope  that  they  will  make 
their  own  decisions  about  the  direc- 
tion that  this  program  will  take  in  the 
future.” 

“Have  you  noticed  any  other  effects 
of  the  program  outside  of  this  new 
confidence  that  the  people  have  in 
themselves?” 

Two  women  looked  up  and  waved  at 
us  from  where  they  were  husking  rice 
on  a straw  mat  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

“I’d  say  that  it’s  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  people  togethc"-.  What 
do  you  think,  Bill?” 

Father  Tony  had  by  this  time  pro- 
duced his  movie  camera  and  was  shoot- 
ing some  film  of  the  beautiful  golden 
harvest  for  a possible  movie  of  the 
future. 

“Yes  that’s  right,  Tony.” 

Father  Bill  had  dropped  back  to 
assure  one  of  the  farmers  that  a ship- 
ment of  sacks  for  the  rice  harvest 
should  be  in  on  the  next  boat  from 
Cebu.  “They  used  to  go  it  alone.  Now 
they’re  starting  to  realize  how  much 
more  they  can  do  when  they  discuss  it 
among  themselves  and  work  together. 
It  makes  them  more  aware  of  what 
Christianity  is  all  about  too.  I think 
this  is  the  first  step  towards  a real 
Christian  community. 

Father  Liutkus  feels  that  government 
to  government  programs  leave  a lot  to 
be  desired: 


“A  lot  of  those  aid  programs  are 
misdirected  and  badly  off  the  mark. 
Our  people  don’t  need  hand-outs.  They 
need  long  term  loans  at  low  interest 
rates  so  that  they  can  get  on  their  feet 
and  build  their  own  future.” 

Father  Martin  feels  that  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  the  government 
people  could  accomplish  more  if  they 
would  work  in  closer  co-operation  with 
the  missionaries. 

‘We’re  here.  The  people  trust  us. 
We’re  willing  to  work  with  anybody 
who  has  the  interests  of  the  people  at 
heart.  We  have  a lot  of  limitations  and 
there  are  many  things  that  we  really 
aren’t  able  to  do.  But  since  we  are 
close  to  the  people  and  know  their 
problems  to  a certain  extent,  I think  we 
could  help  to  implement  government 
aid  programs  and  possibly  even  indicate 
some  new  areas  where  aid  could  be 
put  td  better  advantage.  We  don’t  | 
want  to  control  it.  We  just  want  it  to  | 
be  put  to  the  best  possible  use.  , 

The  eager  voice  of  that  woman  at 
the  Credit  Union  meeting  kept  coming 
back  to  me  as  we  continued  to  make 
our  way  down  the  dusty  road  through 
Hinundayan: 

“As  soon  as  we  get  the  Credit  Union  | 
building  completed,  we’ll  have  to  start  j 
planning  for  a community  center.”  | 

They’ll  get  that  community  center  ! 
eventually.  And  there  will  likely  be  i 
new  industries  growing  up  there  in  j 
years  to  come.  Some  day  in  the  not  ; 
too  distant  future  it  may  well  be  a 
thriving  community.  All  this  will  | 
happen  because  the  people  have  found  i 
new  hope  in  a tiny  acorn  planted  by 
some  Canadian  missionaries.  They  j 
feel  sure  that  acorn  will  one  day  grow  I 
into  a mighty  oak.  ■ ^ j 
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T am  writing  this  from  Governor’s  Harbour  in  the  Bahamas  where  I am  filling 
in  for  the  summer.  We  have  been  having  some  heavy  rains  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  the  bushes  are  gay  with  red  flowers,  but  alas,  the  grass  too,  has  grown 
tall  and  needs  cutting  badly. 

When  I first  moved  in  at  the  beginning  of  May,  the  landlord  sent  a labourer 
around  to  cut  down  the  weeds,  but  this  is  only  done  once  by  most  of  the  landlords. 
After  the  first  time,  you  must  do  it  yourself  . . . with  only  a butcher  knife,  and 
plenty  of  determination  to  guide  you.  As  I pondered  the  problem,  I remembered 
seeing  a horse  tethered  to  a tree  nearby.  Why  not  ask  the  owner  to  tether  his 
horse  on  my  lawn,  and  get  a professional  haircut?  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
The  hungry  animal  soon  had  my  weeds  chopped  down  to  the  roots,  and  I was 
feeling  quite  proud  of  myself  for  solving  a hot  sweaty  problem  the  easy  way, 
when  the  landlord  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  took  a dim  view  of  this  lazy  man’s 
way  of  cutting  grass  even  though  horses  were  invented  long  before  lawnmowers. 
“Look,  Father”  he  said,  “I’ve  got  a power  mower  which  will  do  this  for 
1 you.”  And  in  no  time,  he  was  mowing  the  rest  of  the  lawn  to  show  me  how  easy 
I it  was.  He  even  brought  over  one  of  his  day  labourers  to  trim  the  bushes,  and 
I rake  up  the  debris.  I was  doubly  grateful  . . . because  of  the  intense  sununer 
i heat  . . . and  the  fact  that  I had  no  tools  for  grass  cutting  whatsoever.  I may 
i have  been  the  first  tenant  to  get  the  grass  cut  twice  by  his  landlord,  but  I’ll  try 
i to  be  a good,  active  missionary  and  cut  the  grass  myself  . . . just  as  soon  as  the 
I cool  weather  comes. 

I As  you  read  this  you  may  think  that  there  are  more  important  things  for  a 
I missionary  to  do  than  cut  his  lawn.  There  are  naturally,  but  if  you  are  really 
I interested  in  finding  out  what  a missionary  does  why  don’t  you  write  me  a 
I letter?  ■ 

BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

NAME 

ADDRESS  

GRADE  AGE 


I VOCATION  CLUB. 

I 2685  Kingston  Rd., 

] Scarboro,  Ont. 
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^Tlbere  is  an  old  adage,  “You  can’t 
give  what  you  don’t  have.” 

In  the  Church  today  missionaries 
are  moving  more  and  more  away  from 
the  individual  approach  and  are  striv- 
ing to  use  the  talents  of  all  the  various 
members  of  the  team. 

Since  mission  activity  is  closely 
bound  up  with  human  nature  and  its 
aspirations,  it  is  necessary  that  today’s 
missionary  become  familiar  with  all 
these  aspirations  and  in  a very  special 
way  with  human  nature. 

Today’s  missionaries  must  be  able 
to  work  together.  No  one  man  has  all 
the  necessary  talents  to  accomplish  the 
task.  It  is  only  by  coming  together  for 
discussions,  spiritual  conferences  and 
seminars  that  missionaries  of  today 
can  radiate  the  love  and  compassion  of 
Christ. 

Also,  today’s  missionary  must  con- 
tinue to  study  and  constantly  strive  for 
new  insights. 

It  was  for  all  these  reasons  as  well 
as  for  rest  and  relaxation  that  a central 
house  was  recently  acquired  in  Guyana. 
It  serves  also  as  a parish  church  for  the 
surrounding  area. 

On  May  14th  of  this  year  Bishop 
Richard  Guilly  during  a concelebrated 
Mass  with  the  Scarboro  Fathers  blessed 
the  church  and  house. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  Guyana  and  our  Society  as 
well,  I would  like  to  thank  all  our  many 
benefactors  who  made  this  project 
possible.  We  promise  that  we  will 
continue  to  remember  all  of  you  in 
our  prayers  and  Masses.  ■ 


Bishop  Guilly  and  Scarboro  Father 


The  bottom  part  of  the  central  houi 

as  a I 


Francis  Thomley,  SFM 
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^ebrate  at  blessing  of  new  church, 


I 


In  ascending  order  from  It.  to  rt.:  Bishop 
Guilly,  Frs.  Francis  Thornley,  Robert  Ling, 
Graham  Clark,  Albert  Felix,  Joseph  Young, 
Ronald  Pete,  Linus  Wall  and  Armand 
Clement. 


Pjructed  out  of  cement  blocks  serves  Bishop  Guilly  blesses  the  new  church  built  on  land 
iliurch.  purchased  from  Bookers  Sugar  Estates. 


I 


“Now  how  can  divine  love  abide 
within  a man  who  has  enough  of  this 
world’s  livelihood  and  yet  closes  his 
heart  to  his  brother  when  he  observes 
him  in  need.” 

St.  John’s  First  Epistle 

“What  most  developing  countries 
need  and  what  many  of  them  have 
come  to  see  they  need,  is  a large  num- 
ber of  small-scale  industries,  rural  as 
well  as  urban,  suited  to  the  talents  and 
resources  of  the  people.” 

Paul  J.  Hoffman 
(World  Without  Want) 


“The  Indian  peasant’s  life  is  an 
external  compulsory  fast.” 

Gandhi 

“It’s  coming  yet  for  a that  that  man 
to  man  the  world  o’er  shall  brithers  be 
for  a that.” 

Robert  Burns 


“It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  best 
endowed  and  strongest  to  help  others 
— those  who  are  in  want,  those  who 
are  underprivileged.  This  they  must 
do  if  they  themselves  do  not  want  to 
perish.” 

President  DeGaulle 


“An  underdeveloped  country  is  not 
simply  a poverty-stricken  version  of 
a developed  nation.  It  is  a country 
which  lacks  the  means  to  eradicate  its 
own  poverty.  The  roads  and  railroads 
are  insufficient,  the  communication 
system  is  erratic,  the  factories  and  the 
tools  for  agriculture  are  mostly  lacking. 
Few  people  have  enough  education  and 
training  to  take  part  usefully  in  the 
development  process.  In  20  countries 
today  only  5 per  cent  of  the  population 
can  read  or  write.  In  100  others, 
literacy  is  below  the  50  per  cent  mark. 
Hospitals  and  other  medical  services 
are  pitifully  inadequate  with  perhaps 
one  doctor  for  every  10,000  or  20,000 
people.” 

Paul  J.  Hoffman 
(World  Without  Want) 


“There  is  nothing  so  powerful  as  an 
idea,  whose  time  has  come.” 

Senator  Dirkson 

“The  angel  of  the  annunciation  still 
hovers  over  the  world  . . . seeking  a 
servant  of  the  Lord  . , . someone  simple 
enough  . . . trusting  enough  to  admit 
without  understanding  that,  in  himself 
also,  the  word  will  become  flesh  and 
dwell  among  men.” 

Evely  (JOY) 

There  are  many  ways  to  say  PLEASE 
In  Brazil ...  POR  FAVOR 
In  Leyte,  Philippines  . . . PALIHOG 
In  Japan  . . . O NEGAI 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  . . . POR 
FAVOR 

And  they  all  spell  . . . BROTHER- 
HOOD. 
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BACK  TO  SCHOOL  - FILIPINO  STYLE 


I 

i 


Frederick  Wakeham,  SFM 


I 

Tt  took  only  a few  minutes  to  realize 
-*■  that  the  young  couple  sitting  in  the 
parish  office  had  received  very  little 
religious  instruction.  So,  I decided  to 
give  them  a summary  of  Salvation 
History  and  insist  that  they  read  the 
catechism. 

“What  grade  did  you  finish  in 
school?”  I asked  Pedro. 

“Grade  three,  Padre.” 

“And  you,  Lolita?”  I continued. 

“Grade  four.  Padre.  I can  read  the 
dialect  but  with  difficulty.” 

Here  we  go  again,  I thought  to  my- 
self. Instructions  must  be  simple. 

This  incident  illustrates  one  aspect 
of  educational  conditions  here  in  the 
Philippines.  Although  the  literacy  rate 
is  fairly  high  and  there  are  thousands 
of  college  graduates  every  year,  the 
sad  fact  remains  that  too  many  of  our 
young  people  are  dropouts  not  only 
from  high  school  but  even  from 
elementary  education. 

During  the  Spanish  colonial  era, 
most  schools  were  church  sponsored. 
On  the  parochial  level  they  served 
chiefly  as  catechetical  centers.  Schools 
of  higher  education  were  established  in 
the  cities.  The  University  of  Santo 
Tomas  in  Manila  is  older  than  Harvard. 
In  general,  however,  education  was 
very  limited  at  this  time. 

During  the  American  regime  (1898- 
1946)  the  United  States  system  of 
j public  education  was  introduced. 
Schools  were  built  throughout  the 
Islands.  Many  American  teachers 


came  to  staff  the  schools  while  Phili- 
pinos  were  being  trained  for  this  pur- 
pose. English  replaced  Spanish  as  the 
language  of  instruction. 

In  1946,  when  the  Philippines  be- 
came a Republic,  the  principle  of  state 
supported,  public  education  was  main- 
tained. The  Government  obliged  itself 
under  the  constitution  to  provide  a 
system  of  education  through  free,  public 
elementary  schools.  These  schools  are 
now  found  even  in  remote  villages 
which  shows  that  the  Government  is 
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making  a serious  effort  to  fulfill  its 
commitment. 

However,  the  private  school  system, 
although  operating  under  Government 
control,  received  no  financial  help  from 
the  state.  Most  high  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  are  privately  owned. 
Statistics  for  1964  show  that  77%  of 
all  high  schools  and  87%  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  are  private 
institutions.  More  than  half  of  these 
educational  centers  are  Church  spon- 
sored. These  schools  are  providing  a 
service  which  Government,  at  least  for 
the  present,  is  not  able  to  give. 

To  the  Philipino  youngsters  this 
means  that  he  will  likely  be  able  to 
finish  the  primary  grades  and  perhaps 
even  complete  the  elementary  course 
(grade  six)  unless  he  lives  too  far  from 
school  or  has  to  help  at  home.  Un- 
fortunately, of  those  who  so  finish 
elementary  studies,  many,  chiefly  due 
to  lack  of  funds,  do  not  proceed  to 
high  school.  How  often  I have  ques- 
tioned an  idle  teenager:  “Are  you  going 
to  high  school?”  Invariably  he  an- 
swered “Wa  mi  kuarta.”  (We  have  no 
money).  Last  year,  in  our  parish 
school,  we  had  an  enrolment  of  more 
than  500.  Almost  as  many  more  would 
have  enroled  if  they  had  the  tuition  fee 
and  we  had  the  classrooms. 

Both  parents  and  children  see  a 
college  education  as  the  only  way  to 
improve  their  lot  in  life.  One  farmer 
mortgaged  his  land  so  that  his  son 
could  go  to  college.  Of  course,  even  a 
degree  is  no  guarantee  of  a job.  Hun- 
dreds of  graduates  with  degrees  are  on 
the  waiting  list  of  the  unemployed  and 
few  of  them  are  willing  to  return  to 
working  the  fields  even  on  a temporary 
basis. 


There  are  frequent  complaints  that 
many  graduates  are  not  qualified.  This 
could  be  due  to  the  failure  to  ade- 
quately stress  the  fundamentals  at  the 
elementary  level.  Thus,  the  jump  to 
high  school  is  quite  a big  one  for  most. 
From  grade  three  on,  the  medium  of 
instruction  is  English  but  the  children 
must  also  learn  Tagalog,  the  national 
language.  This  might  help  to  retard 
many  girls  and  boys. 

We,  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers,  are 
operating  three  parish  high  schools.  It 
is  our  wish  to  provide  an  important 
service  and  therefore  we  never  estab- 
lish such  schools  in  towns  where  such 
facilities  are  already  available.  What 
we  receive  through  student  tuition  fees 
enables  us  to  pay  the  teachers  and  to 
buy  equipment.  Nothing  remains  for 
new  buildings.  In  this  town  of  Hinu- 
nangan  we  started  a new  school  build- 
ing in  1966  but  it  is  still  unfinished  due 
to  lade  of  funds.  Canadian  friends  have 
been  generous  but  there  is  still  great 
need  for  financial  assistance. 

We  realize  that  what  we  can  do  is 
quite  limited  but  we  are  anxious  to 
provide,  at  least,  a high  school  educa- 
tion for  the  young  people  of  the 
parishes  under  our  care.  We  are  striving 
to  improve  the  standards  of  education 
whenever  possible.  Last  year,  the 
Sisters  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries 
from  Canada  joined  forces  with  us  in  i 
our  educational  efforts.  Two  of  the  j 
Sisters  who  are  qualified  teachers,  1 
Sister  Margaret  Walsh  and  Sister  Marie  I 
Clarkson,  taught  English.  Some  of  the  i 
youngsters  are  practising  their  newly- 
acquired  skill  on  me,  using  a Filipino- 
Canadian  accent.  We  are  happy  to  help  j 
thousands  of  Leyte’s  boys  and  girls  to  j 
face  the  future  with  hope.  ■ j 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 

TO  MINIMS  ST.  THERESA’S 

ROSE  GARDEN 

Dear  Buds:  MAIL  BOX 


Welcome  back  to  school!  The  sum- 
mer holidays  were  wonderful,  but  you 
do  get  tired  of  the  same  playmates.  At 
school  you  meet  all  your  friends  of  last 
year  and  some  new  ones,  who  have 
moved  into  your  locality. 


Buds  of  the  month. 

Grades  4 and  5 in  Room  8 of  Sacred 
Heart  School  in  Kitchener,  Ont. 


^ To  be  at  school  is  to  open  a whole 
new  world.  Along  with  your  teacher, 
you  will  gradually  understand  all  the 
! mysteries  of  nature.  You  will  say  “Oh, 

II  didn’t  know  that  before.”  So  little  by 
little  you  will  know  more  and  more  of 
God’s  creation,  and  from  this  knowl- 
edge you  will  know  God  better. 

And  don’t  forget  the  little  ones  who 
are  just  starting  school.  Be  kind  to 
them,  and  help  them  get  used  to  school 
— especially  to  be  careful  crossing  the 
road. 


Father  Jim  had  a nice  note  from 
Angie  and  Andy  Stefanides;  also  from 
Paul  and  Jacqueline  Connolly  and 
Anna  and  Daniel  Di  Monte  all  of 
Downsview  Ave.,  Downsview,  Ont. 
‘*Glad  you  enjoy  our  letters  too** 

Edmonton,  Alta. — “We  are  sending 
$1.25  from  a concert  we  had  for  the 
poor  missions.  15  children  donated  to 
this  worthy  cause.”  — Thanks  Karen 
Motoska  and  Kathy  Paetz.  ‘7  hope 
others  follow  your  example.** 


May  St.  Theresa  be  your  friend  too. 
Father  Jim. 


Kitchener,  Ont.  — “Mum,  you  send 
them  my  piggy  bank  and  maybe  that 
would  buy  some  food.” — Thanks  Kath- 
leen Doherty,  your  mum  is  the  best. 
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CA'NADIATN  'NATIO'NAL  EXHIBi^riON 


* *W » J 


The  walkers  arrive  at  C.N.E.  stadium. 


THE  “R.  F.  K.” 
GENERATION 


Council  of  Catholic  men  urges 
**“  you  to  attend  Action  ’68  ” 

That  was  the  way  the  handbill  read. 
Action  ’68  was  a rally  to  help  the  poor 
in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  It  was  an  excit- 
ing program  that  featured  an  appropri- 
ate talk  for  the  occasion  by  Maurice 
Cardinal  Roy,  a colourful  festival,  a 
living  rosary  by  the  Boy  Scouts  and 


Girl  Guides,  as  well  as  a parade  of 
youth  and  various  bands.  ^ 

But  for  those  in  attendance,  one  of 
the  most  moving  features  of  the  rally  j 
was  the  March  for  Dollars  by  the  ^ 

students  of  Toronto.  \ 

Father  Bill  Smith,  one  of  the  Scar-‘ 
boro  Fathers  working  in  Itacoatiara, 
walked  with  the  students  and  he  gives 
these  impressions:  i 
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■p  ecently  a great  man  disappeared 
from  our  midst  — a great  mission- 


ary went  to  his  full  reward.  As  he  was 
laid  to  rest,  Bishop  Fulton  Sheen  said: 
“Goodbye  brave  prince,  for  you  shall 
have  a nobler  throne  than  the  chair  of 
a president.” 


Bobby  Kennedy  was  a great  man. 
He  was  great  because  he  believed  in 
other  men;  he  could  turn  people  on 
because  he  was  convinced  that  each 
man  was  important.  He  was  convinced 
that  every  man  has  his  thing  that  he 
must  do.  But  a thing  he  cannot  do 
unless  his  stronger  brothers  offer  a 
helping  hand.  Ted  said  of  him: 

He  saw  poverty  and  fought  to  over- 
come it;  he  saw  division  and  he  sought 
to  unite  men  as  brothers;  he  saw  war 
and  he  tried  to  wipe  it  out.” 

This  is  what  R.F.K.  leaves  us:  His 
i spirit  — his  spirit  of  renewal;  his  spirit 
I of  generosity;  his  spirit  of  love. 

On  June  9th,  I was  tremendously 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  in  a walk-a- 
thon  with  about  500  young  people  from 
northern  Toronto.  They  had  drunk 
I deep  of  Bobby  Kennedy’s  spirit;  they 
, had  understood  his  message.  I believe 
they  represent  the  “R.F.K.”  generation. 

I Bobby  was  a man  who  could  electrify 
I people  with  his  speech  but  he  was 
! essentially  a man  of  action.  These 
I young  people  were  not  engaged  in  fruit- 
I less  talking.  They  were  walking.  They 
I took  action.  They  walked  so  that  a less 
i fortunate  people  could  set  out  on  the 
road  to  a new  and  better  life.  They 
I walked  so  that  when  any  of  the  80,000 
I people  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil  must 
I undergo  surgery,  it  won’t  be  under  local 
: anesthetic  as  I have  so  often  witnessed. 

i 


I 


There  were  stops  along  the  way. 


There  were  lighter  moments  too. 


Fr.  Michael  O’Kane,  SFM,  with  a group  of 
eager  young  marchers. 
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They  walked  so  that  the  people  of 
this  small  corner  of  a developing 
nation  may  learn  the  basic  skills  that 
will  bring  them  quickly  into  the  20th 
century.  They  walked  so  that  these 
people  could  hold  their  heads  high  and 
say:  “The  young  Canadians  didn’t  give 
us  handouts.  They  didn’t  cheapen  or 
hurt  our  dignity  by  sending  us  cold 
cash.” 

“No,  the  young  Canadians  of  ’68, 
by  marching,  helped  support  our  basic 
“self-help”  programs.  Programs  that 
will  help  us  fight  and  erradicate  disease, 
ignorance  and  suffering.” 

Having  seen  these  young  people  in 
action,  I can  only  say  I was  proud  to 
walk  at  their  side.  I think  one  young 
girl  summed  it  all  up  when  she  said: 
“We’re  part  of  Robert  Kennedy  and 
we’re  still  alive.” 

Some  of  the  kids  carried  signs  that 
said  basically  the  same  things.  Others 
put  their  feelings  into  words: 

“Their  hunger  hurts  worse  than  our 
feet.” 

“I  decided  it  was  time  we  did  some- 
thing rather  than  just  talk  about  it.” 
“Just  for  kicks,  I guess.” 

“It’s  a lot  of  fun.” 

“Those  slides  really  got  me.  Those 
people  really  have  it  rough.” 

We’re  rich.  We  can  do  anything 
we  set  our  minds  to.” 

“Adults  usually  say  we  young  people 
are  no  good.  How  come  they’re  not 
walking?” 

“My  folks  say  I’m  no  good.  I just 
want  to  show  them.” 

“I  don’t  know.  I just  wanted  to  do 
something  for  them.” 

“To  help  the  people  in  Itacoatiara.” 


HELP  WANTED 


House  and  Jeep:  Fr.  Rod  MacNeil 
is  living  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel 
in  his  new  parish,  and  requires  a small 
rectory  — also  a jeep  to  visit  his  20,000 
parishioners.  Can  you  help  Father  Rod 
to  get  his  new  parishing  rolling? 

Be  a Co-Missionary:  Sponsor  amongst 
your  friends  a group  of  ten  people  who 
will  contribute  $5.00  a month  for  the 
support  of  a mission  parish.  | 

Catechetical  Aids:  Can  you  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  catechetical  aids  in 
the  form  of  film  strips,  records,  a pro-  . 
jector  and  record  player  which  Father 
T.  McQuaid  needs  in  St.  Vincent.  Total  , 
cost  $500.00. 

Sewing  Machines:  Father  McGuckin  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  needs  twelve 
sewing  machines  for  the  new  Sewing 
Training  Centre  in  his  parish.  Cost 
$58.00  each. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont.  i 
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mission 

A s we  go  to  press,  the  Fourth  Gen- 
^ ^ eral  Chapter  of  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  is  still  in  session. 
We  had  hoped  to  introduce  the  new 
Superior  General  and  the  members  of 
his  Council  to  our  many  friends 
through  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions. 
However,  at  this  time  the  elections 
have  not  yet  been  completed.  Later,  we 
will  be  able  to  provide  our  readers  with 
this  information  as  well  as  many  details 
about  the  General  Chapter  itself. 

The  Chapter  has  been  in  session  for 
two  months  already.  Many  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  Society’s  Con- 
stitution and  more  are  in  the  offing. 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  present  Superior  General,  V.  Rev. 
Francis  Diemert  and  to  the  four  mem- 
bers of  his  Council:  Fr.  John  Fullerton, 
Fr.  A.  Macintosh,  Fr.  Lome  McFar- 
land and  Fr.  John  Mclver.  For  the  past 
nine  years  they  have  diligently  guided 
our  Society  in  carrying  on  Christ’s 
work  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
May  God  bless  them  for  their 
efforts.  ■ 
i 

In  a recent  address  at  the  University 
of  Pavia,  Cardinal  Agagianian  spoke 
out  about  the  Third  World,  the  Church 
and  the  Missions  in  the  light  of  the 
j Council.  He  called  the  documents  such 
I as  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World, 

■|  the  encyclical  Populorum  Progressio 
and  the  message  Africae  Terr  arum,  the 
most  important  of  the  Church’s  steps 
in  dialogue  with  developing  countries. 

I The  social  documents  of  the  Church 


on  the  ‘Third  World’  discuss  some  of 
these  strictly  missionary  problems,  but 
which  concerns  the  entire  missionary 
method  in  all  sectors,  is  that  of  the 
Church’s  adapting  itself  to  differing 
local  conditions. 

These  social  documents  illustrate 
and  develop  in  certain  aspects  the 
clearly  affirmed  positions  of  the  great 
modern  missionary  encyclicals  and  of 
the  conciliar  documents  of  the  mis- 
sions concerning  the  problem  of  adap- 
tation in  order  to  effect  authentic  and 
cordial  religious  contacts,  an  easily 
grasped  presentation  of  the  Christian 
message,  a liturgical  life  which  is  in 
conformity  with  local  religious  atti- 
tudes and  customs,  and  a Christian  life 
which  is  really  lived  because  it  is  typi- 
cally incarnated  in  the  psychological 
and  cultural  values  of  the  community 
— and  all  this  while  at  the  same  time 
taking  account  of  the  rapid  tech- 
nological progress  of  the  modern 
world.  . . . 

Another  missionary  aspect  emerg- 
ing from  the  Church’s  social  docu- 
ments on  development  — an  aspect 
which  has  hardly  been  remarked  by  the 
press  — is  the  assertion  that  the  ma- 
terial development  of  these  peoples 
must  be  harmonized  with  their  spiritual 
development.  Here  we  touch  upon  the 
heart  of  the  relationship  between  de- 
velopment and  evangelization,  between 
technical  assistance  and  missionary 
action,  between  the  humanization  of 
the  world  and  its  divinization  in 
Christ ” 
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New  super  express  trains  help  to  move 
Japan’s  mobile  millions  daily. 

VISIT 
TO  THE 
JAPANESE 
MISSIONS 
BY  A 
DIOCESAN 
PRIEST 

Fr.  Rudolph  Villeneuve 


Father  Rudolph  Villeneuve^  pastor  of 
Precious  Blood  parish  in  Cornwall, 
Ontario,  recently  spent  three  weeks  in  * 
Japan  visiting  with  his  brother,  Father 
Cleary  Villeneuve  of  the  Scar  boro 
Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Father 
Villeneuve  writes  of  his  impressions: 

T was  sitting  in  St.  Mary’s  Catholic 

Church  in  Nagoya,  Japan,  where 
my  brother.  Father  Cleary  Villeneuve 
is  pastor,  when  I read  the  following 
passage  from  the  breviary.  — “Then 
Paul  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
Areopagus  and  said  ‘Men  of  Athens,  I 
see  that  in  every  respect  you  are  ex- 
tremely religious.  For  as  I was  going 
about  and  observing  objects  of  your 
worship,  I found  also  an  altar  with  this 
inscription  To  the  Unknown  God. 
What  therefore  you  worship  in  ignor- 
ance, that  I proclaim  to  you,  God  who 
made  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it’.” 

As  I read  this  passage  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  great  missionary,  St.  Paul, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Church,  I could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  similar  prob- 
lems and  dedicated  work  being  done  by 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  Japan  to  teach 
about  the  unknown  God  whom  the 
Japanese  people  worship  also  in  their 
own  way.  Here  are  modern  St.  Pauls 
facing  the  same  problems  and  experi- 
encing the  same  disappointments  along 
with  similar  consolations  as  the  apos- 
tolic missionaries  of  the  early  Christian 
Church. 

My  first  experience  of  the  Church  in 
Japan  was  assisting  at  the  Sunday  Mass 
at  Our  Lady,  Queen  of  Martyrs 
Church,  in  the  heart  of  Tokyo.  It  was 
heartwarming  to  see  the  active  partici- 
pation of  the  laity  in  the  Mass,  and  to 
see  the  whole  assembly  filing  up  to 
receive  Communion.  I could  not  help 
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reflecting  how  very  pleased  God  must 
be  to  receive  the  worship  of  this 
assembly  of  people  adding  their  praise 
in  the  Japanese  language. 

From  Tokyo,  we  took  an  eight- 
hundred-mile  trip  by  super-express 
train  and  boat  to  the  farthest  mission 
administered  by  the  Scarboro  Fathers, 
in  Shimabara.  Some  three  hundred 
years  ago  more  than  30,000  Christians 
were  put  to  death  in  the  Shimabara 
district  alone  during  a general  perse- 
cution of  Christianity.  Evidence  of  the 
progress  of  the  Church  in  changing 
animosity  to  friendliness  is  illustrated 
by  the  sight  of  a large  white  cross  on  an 
island  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
of  Shimbara  erected  by  a pagan  sym- 
pathetic to  Christianity.. 

Father  Paul  Flaherty  kindly  took  us 
to  visit  the  volcanic  site  of  the  Unzen 
Mountain  District.  Hot  springs  still 
gush  over  the  gray,  ash  covered  rocks 
of  an  extinct  volcano  where  many 
Christians  were  thrown  to  a martyr’s 
death. 

From  Shimabara  we  went  on  to  St. 
Theresa’s  Church  in  Aino,  a few  miles 
distant  where  Father  Ralph  Williams 
and  Father  Jim  Gauthier  guided  us  on 
a tour  of  the  parish.  Like  most  of  the 
other  churches,  the  parish  offers  the 
services  erf  a nursery  to  look  after 
children  while  mothers  work  and  it  also 
has  a flourishing  kindergarten. 

From  Aino,  we  went  on  to  the 
centre  of  the  diocese,  the  atom-bombed 
city  of  Nagasaki.  From  the  ruins  has 
emerged  a new  city,  a new  Cathedral 
and  a new  determination  to  abolish 
war  and  to  preserve  peace.  The  city 
of  Nagasaki  is  the  Cradle  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Japan,  dating  back  to  the 
16th  Century. 


From  Nagasaki  it  is  a two-hour  bus 
trip  through  the  mountains  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Louis  Ibaraki,  Kawatana. 
This  is  a new  church  and  rectory  and 
it  would  be  a good  model  for  our  new 
churches  in  Canada.  The  pastor.  Father 
Tom  O’Toole,  like  many  of  his  con- 
freres, is  playing  an  active  role  in  the 
community  life  of  the  town  and  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  “Tail 
Twister”  in  the  Lions  Club. 

After  his  Sunday  duties  were 
finished.  Father  O’Toole  drove  us  to 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Japan  in 
Sasebo.  One  of  the  busiest  of  the 
parishes  administered  by  the  Scarboro 
Fathers,  the  priests  there  also  look 
after  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  an  Australian 
Order,  who  run  a high  school  for  girls 
situated  on  a hill  commanding  a beauti- 
ful view  of  this  large  seaport  city. 

From  Sasebo  we  made  our  final 
stop  to  the  parishes  of  the  Kyushu 
District  of  Japan  with  a visit  to  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady,  Mother  of  God, 
in  Fukuoka.  Father  Bill  Schultz  is 
making  every  effort  to  adapt  the 
Church  to  Japanese  culture.  The 
sanctuary  has  a background  of  simple 
Japanese  screens,  behind  which  on 
one  side  is  a nokotsudo  containing  the 
ashes  of  a fairly  large  number  of  de- 
ceased members  of  the  community. 
This  is  in  agreement  with  the  practice 
of  many  Japanese  temples  to  keep  the 
ashes  of  the  deceased  near  the  center 
of  worship,  and  thus  create  a link  with 
the  family  of  the  departed.  In  Fukuoka 
we  also  visited  the  interdiocesan  semin- 
ary, run  by  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice 
and  founded  by  His  Eminence  Paul 
Emile  Cardinal  Leger,  when  he  was 
stationed  in  Japan.  We  were  warmly 
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The  brothers  Villeneuve  — Fr.  Cleary  and  Fr.  Rudy  caught  up  in  the  throbbing  vitality 

of  Japan. 


received  by  our  former  classmates,  and 
the  superior,  Father  Alcide  Laplante. 
It  brought  back  many  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  the  seminary  of  philosophy  and 
the  Grand  Seminary  of  Montreal. 

From  Fukuoka  we  took  an  eight-hour 
train  trip  to  the  Church  of  Our  Lady, 
Queen  of  Angels,  in  Osaka.  It  was  built 
by  Monsignor  Fraser  just  before  his 
death  and  was  the  actual  site  where  this 
devoted  missionary  died  “in  harness.” 
Situated  near  the  harbour  of  this  thriv- 
ing city,  the  church  provides  a very 
valuable  service  to  the  pagan  boy 
scouts  of  the  area. 

A traditional  practice  among  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  is  to  have  a gathering 
of  priests  to  welcome  back  a returning 
missionary.  Such  a “welcome-home” 
supper  was  arranged  for  my  brother  by 
Fathers  Jerry  Curry  and  John  Trainor, 
at  Blessed  Sacament  Church  in  Ichino- 
miya. 

In  Mizunami  the  priests  are  using  a 
converted  post  office  for  their  head- 


quarters. Among  the  services  provided 
in  this  parish,  which  includes  several 
missions  in  a newly  opened  territory, 
is  the  running  of  an  orphanage  for 
abandoned  children  of  the  community. 

Many  people  may  consider  the 
Church’s  effort  in  Japan  as  not  bring- 
ing many  tangible  results  considering 
the  time  and  effort  being  given  to  the 
work.  My  impressions  were  that  the 
work  being  accomplished  is  very  im- 
pressive. Here  in  the  missions  I have 
seen,  is  the  nucleus  of  a small  but 
sincere  group  of  apostolic  laity  under 
the  leadership  of  enthusiastic  and 
dedicated  priests. 

The  faith  is  being  nurtured  by  crosses 
of  loneliness,  discouragement  and  the 
frustration  of  being  a foreigner,  that  are 
being  nobly  carried  by  our  mission- 
aries. They  are  the  front-line  troops  of 
the  Church.  They  are  the  Church’s 
peace  corps.  Let  us  support  them  with 
our  prayers,  our  sacrifices,  and  our 
alms.  ■ 
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Oefore  I left  Japan  to  return  to 
Canada,  I was  given  a beautiful  gas 
lighter  by  my  friends.  It  was  very 
handy  until  I ran  out  of  butane  and 
then  it  was  just  a rather  heavy  watch 
fob.  Because  of  my  unusual  propensity 
to  pick  up  articles  that  can’t  be  dupli- 
cated or  repaired  anywhere  outside  of 
the  place  I pick  them  up,  I had  a fore- 
boding about  that  lighter. 

One  bright  sunny  day  however  I 
was  passing  a smoking  supply  store  and 
I couldn’t  resist  the  temptation.  The 
store  was  crowded  with  people  trying 
to  buy  football  tickets.  After  working 
my  way  through  the  bustling  crowd,  I 
found  myself  squeezed  up  against  the 
long  glass  counter. 

A tall,  silver-haired  lady  looked  up 
and  smiled  at  me  encouragingly. 

“Is  there  something  I can  do  for 
you,  sir?” 

“Yes,”  I replied  eagerly  . . . perhaps 
too  eagerly  because  a kind  of  pained 
expression  came  over  her  face. 

“You  see  ...  I have  this  lighter  . . . 
actually  it’s  a gas  lighter.  I’d  like  to 
get  some  butane  for  it.”  As  I said  this 
I handed  my  lighter  across  the  counter. 


She  looked  at  it  from  many  different 
angles  and  then  held  it  in  two  fingers 
and  dropped  it  with  a clatter  on  the 
glass  counter. 

“Why  it’s  a Japanese  lighter!  They’re 
no  good,  you  know,”  she  said,  looking 
at  me  as  though  I were  part  of  a plot 
to  undermine  the  economy  of  the 
country. 

“It  was  a gift  from  a friend,”  I said 
apologetically. 

“I  know  there  isn’t  anything  that 
will  fit  it,”  she  said  disdainJfully  giving 
her  silver  hair  a majestic  toss. 

Just  at  that  moment  one  of  the  men 
who  was  crammed  in  beside  me,  looked 
over  my  shoulder  at  the  lighter  on  the 
counter. 

“Say  that  looks  just  like  my  lighter. 
Mine’s  a Ronson.” 

“It’s  Japanese,”  the  silver-haired 
woman  shouted  and  then  kind  of 
sneered  at  both  of  us. 

“Look  lady,”  the  fellow  challenged 
over  my  shoulder  as  he  squirmed  to  get 
into  better  position,  “his  lifter  is  just 
like  mine.  You  must  have  something 
that  will  fit  it.” 

“It’s  just  like  mine.  I can’t  get  over 
it.” 
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I nodded  at  him  and  smiled. 

The  silver-haired  lady  was  by  this 
time  arranging  six  or  seven  different 
sizes  of  butane  bombs  on  the  counter 
in  front  of  us. 

That  she  didn’t  like  what  she  was 
doing  was  obvious  from  the  savage 
way  in  which  she  bit  her  lower  lip  as 
she  vainly  attempted  to  insert  the 
nozzles  of  the  various  bombs  in  my 
lighter.  Each  time  she  did  so,  butane 
squirted  in  all  directions.  It  splashed 
up  in  our  faces  and  was  forming  a 
puddle  on  the  counter. 

“I  told  you  it  was  no  good,”  she  said 
wiping  the  butane  out  of  her  eyes. 

“Can’t  you  see  . . . nothing  fits  it . . . 
nothing  at  all.”  And  still  another  wave 
of  butane  sprayed  up  into  our  faces 
and  made  everyone  at  the  counter  rub 
their  stinging  eyes  and  glare  at  the 
silver-haired  lady. 

And  just  then  the  man  with  the 
‘look-alike’  lighter  finally  succeeded  in 
working  it  out  of  his  pocket  and  he 
waved  it  in  front  of  us. 

“See  it’s  . . .” 

I don’t  know  what  he  was  going  to 


say  but  before  I could  grab  his  arm  he  J 
had  flicked  that  Ronson  twice  and  it  i 
caught  both  times. 

Once  was  really  enough.  The  flame 
shot  out  in  all  directions.  It  flashed  all 
over  the  counter,  lapped  onto  our 
arms  and  faces  and  sizzled  over  our  ' 
clothing.  It  was  like  a miniature 
prairie  fire.  We  all  looked  at  each^^- 
other  and  kind  of  snickered  as  we  took  * 
note  of  the  singed  hair  and  eyebrows.. 
But  I knew  that  I wasn’t  going  to  get  a ’ 
butane  bomb  when  I looked  into  the 
flashing  eyes  of  the  silver-haired  lady  ^ 
and  noted  that  she  had  a brown  strip 
running  right  down  the  middle  of  her 
expensive  hair-do. 

I scooped  up  my  lighter  and  began 
to  edge  my  way  through  the  crowd. 
Everyone  in  the  vicinity  was  stunned 
and  still  blinking  in  amazement  at  the 
unexpected  ‘fire-dance’.  And  as  I 
reached  the  door  and  prepared  to  flee 
into  the  safety  of  the  traffic  outside,  the  : 
last  voice  I heard  was  that  of  my  baffled 
companion  still  standing  at  the  counter. 

“Just  like  my  Ronson!  How  about 
that?”  ■ 


Fr.  John  Fullerton,  SFM,  Toronto, 

Ont.,  was  ordained  in  Dec.  1941.  He 
went  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1943  and  in  1955  became  Regional 
Superior  of  the  Mission.  In  1959,  at 
the  General  Chapter,  he  was  elected 
First  Assistant  General  of  the  Society. 

I Remember 

/^n  a Saturday  night  long  before  I could  carry  on  a meaningful 
conversation  in  Spanish,  I was  just  turning  in  to  the  cowhide- 
strip  bed  when  my  catechist  announced  that  tomorrow  there  starts 
the  forty  hours. 

“Great!”  I said.  Is  someone  coming  to  preach? 

More  joyful  tidings:  “It  is  the  custom  here  for  the  parish  priest  to 
preach  the  forty  hours.” 

I preached  that  forty  hours  and  I preached  in  Spanish.  It  was 
done  in  this  way: 

In  the  morning,  no  sermon.  The  day  was  spent  performing 
marriages,  so  in  the  afternoon,  no  sermon.  Evening  approached  and 
with  it  the  horrible  realization  that  I would  simply  have  to  say 
something.  About  the  third  mystery  of  the  rosary,  trepidation  turned 
to  inspiration.  After  the  rosary,  I got  to  my  feet  and  said: 

“Brethren.” 

So  much  for  the  introductory  part  of  the  sermon.  The  next  part 
consisted  in  telling  them  that  I had  made  a long  trip  down  there  to 
get  to  Yamasa  from  Toronto,  and  in  this  part  I named  every  town, 
city  and  even  hamlet  that  I had  passed  on  the  way.  This  made  the 
sermon  full  and  gave  it  the  expected  length.  The  length  was  extended 
by  stating  after  naming  each  place  that  I had  noticed  that  the  people 
there  had  to  eat  to  stay  alive.  Then  I spoke  of  the  need  of  food  for 
the  soul.  The  conclusion  was  an  apology  because  I didn’t  speak 
Spanish  very  well.  That  drew  a big  laugh.  It  was  a real  consolation  to 
me.  Up  to  that  time  I wasn’t  really  sure  whether  they  were  under- 
standing me  or  not.  ■ 

John  Fullerton,  SFM 
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We  bless  with  all  our  heart  our  be- 
loved son  John  M.  Fraser,  missionary 
apostolic,  wishing  that  the  college 
founded  by  him  in  Canada  for  the 
education  of  the  future  missionaries  of 
China  may  be  a school  of  good  doc- 
trine and  training  ground  of  true  virtue 
in  order  that  the  Holy  Name  of  God 
may  be  more  easily  spread  among 
those  who  do  not  yet  know  its  power 
and  sweetness. 

Benedict  Pope  XV 

July  12,  1919. 
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Office  Dept.,  Ottawa,  and  for  payment  of  postage  in  cash.  Mailed  from  Toronto  Postal 
Terminal  “A”.  Published  monthly  September  to  June,  bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscription 
rates:  SI  .00  a year,  S4.00  for  five  years  and  S20.00  for  life. 
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IViCr.  Wilson  didn’t  know  the  boy  with 
the  long  hair  and  dressed  in  a mod 
style  suit  who  had  just  walked  out  of 
his  office.  That  boy  was  a stranger.  But 
that  was  just  it.  He  wasn’t  a boy  any- 
more. That  boy  Bobby  who  used  to  run 
to  meet  Mr.  Wilson,  every  night  and 
carry  his  brief  case  into  the  house,  had 
suddenly  become  a man. 


Mr.  Wilson  thought  back  to  the  day 
that  Bobby  was  born.  He  remembered 
how  proud  he  had  been  of  the  small 
fragile  being  so  red  and  so  wrinkled  and 
so  helpless  in  his  wife’s  arms.  He 
thought  back  to  those  early  school  days 
when  Bobby  had  been  so  full  of  ques- 
tions. “Did  I really  answer  the  boy  or 
did  I think  I was  too  busy?” 
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“Today  he  said  something  about  join- 
ing the  peace  corps.  Did  I ever  have 
such  noble  aspirations?  I don’t  remem- 
ber talking  about  service  and  getting 
involved.  His  ideas  are  so  new  and  so 
different.  He’s  so  impatient.  Didn’t  he 
say  something  about  wanting  to  do 
something  rather  than  sit  around  talk- 
ing about  it?  I don’t  know  Bob  any- 
more. I guess  I never  really  imaging 
that  some  day  that  little  boy  who  used 
to  look  at  me  with  those  trusting  eyes 
and  who  used  to  beg  me  to  take  him  to 
a ball  game  would  one  day  have  very 
definite  plans  of  his  own.  Oh,  I guess 
I knew  it  would  happen  in  theory  but 
it  kind  of  hurts  at  the  same  time  as  it 
makes  me  proud  to  know  that  he  really 
doesn’t  need  me  to  look  after  him  any- 
more. He’s  at  the  crossroads  of  life. 
Whatever  he  believes  today;  whatever 
he  hopes  for  today;  whatever  he  does 
today  is  an  indication  of  what  kind  of 
a home  we  have  been  able  to  provide 
for  his  development.  It  scares  me  to 
think  that  this  minute  he  has  within 
himself  all  the  values  and  all  the  weak- 
nesses that  he  will  bring  to  life.  He’s  so 
darned  idealistic.” 

It  is  not  only  Mr.  Wilson’s  attitudes 
and  goals  that  have  evolved  in  the 
person  of  his  son.  Bob.  The  Church  too 
is  evolving  through  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  through  man’s  ever  ex- 
panding knowledge  of  himself  and  the 
world  around  him. 

Today’s  missioner  is  very  different 
from  the  missioner  of  even  five  years 
ago.  Many  of  his  aims  and  attitudes 
would  be  almost  unrecognizable  to  the 
missioner  of  fifty  years  ago.  And  yet 
today’s  missioner  is  the  direct  result  of 
all  the  missionary  activity  of  the  past. 
Today’s  missioner  is  the  fruit  of  the 


Father  Art  MacKinnon, 
martyr  for 
social  justice. 


Holy  Spirit  working  in  the  Christian 
community  over  a long  period  of  time. 
The  missioner  of  1968  is  different  from 
missioners  of  any  other  age  but  he  is  no 
stranger.  He  is  the  living  proof  that  the 
Church  founded  by  Christ  is  constantly 
renewing  itself  and  acquiring  deeper 
insights  into  the  great  mystery  of  man 
and  his  relationship  to  God  and  his 
neighbour. 

Missioners  of  today  understand  that 
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I they  are  to  continue  Christ’s  mission  of 
I freedom.  The  missioner  of  1968  sees 
I himself  as  having  a mission  to  lessen 
! guilt,  relieve  unnecessary  suffering,  help 
j the  poor  to  help  themselves  and  to  pro- 
I mote  community  concerns  for  social 
I justice. 

I This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  mis- 
I sioners  of  the  past  had  no  concern  for 
I these  things  but  merely  to  show  that 
today’s  missioner  is  looking  more  at  the 


whole  man  than  his  predecessors  did. 

Our  200th  priest,  Father  Terry 
O’Sullivan  expressed  it  pretty  well  I 
think  when  he  said: 

“Christianity  is  a very  humanitarian 
thing.  First  and  foremost  is  that  you’re 
dealing  with  man.  Christ  became  man. 
He  led  a normal  human  life.  He  died  a 
human  death.  He  looked  after  the  poor. 
Christ  above  all  was  a humanitarian.”  ■ 
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Tn  the  first  century  of  Christianity, 
-**  Paul  wrote  to  the  Church  in  Corinth 
to  make  clear  once  and  for  all  that  it 
was  not  the  missionary  or  the  method 
that  was  important  but  the  message  — 
The  Risen  Christ  that  was  all  impor- 
tant . . . 

*'What  could  be  more  unspiritual  than 
your  slogans:  'I  am  for  Raul'  and  'I  am  for 
Apollos'?  ... 

"After  all  what  is  Apollos  and  what  is 
Paul?  They  are  servants  who  brought  the 
faith  to  you.  Even  the  different  ways  in 
which  they  brought  it  were  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Lord.  I did  the  planting, 
Apollos  did  the  watering  but  God  made 
things  grow.  Neither  the  planter  nor  the 
worker  matters:  only  God  who  makes  things 
grow."  ■ 


AND 

INTO 

THE 

FUTURE 


'Cather  Fraser  left  for  China  in  Novem-  | 
her,  1902.  The  voyage  was  a stormy  | 
one.  The  ships  were  smaller  in  those 
days  than  the  present  liners.  For 
twenty  days  they  were  tossed  about  by 
mountainous  waves  without  seeing  any  ] 
sign  of  land  or  life.  j 

He  arrived  at  length  in  Shanghai, 
China  on  December  18,  1902.  The  j, 
same  day  he  bought  books  and  began  | 
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Father  Fraser  plants  a tiny  seed. 


the  study  of  the  Chinese  language.  The 
next  day  he  secured  passage  on  a coastal 
steamer  which  landed  him  after  an  all 
night  run  at  Ning  po.  Here  he  acted  as 
curate  and  at  the  same  time  evangelized 
a country  district  of  several  hundred 
towns,  the  capital  city  of  which  was 
called  Fenghua. 

He  built  a church  there  in  1908.  In 
1910  he  made  a flying  but  very  fruitful 


visit  to  America  and  Europe,  returning 
to  China  with  Father  Galvin,  the 
founder  of  the  Irish  Mission  to  China. 
He  was  then  given  charge  as  parish 
priest  of  a new  district  — Taichowfu, 
which  contained  three  cities  and  a 
thousand  towns  and  villages.  Here  he 
propagated  the  faith,  formed  Christian 
centers  and  built  six  churches  until 
August  1918  when  he  arrived  in  Can- 
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It  started  with  ‘A’;  ‘A’  for  Almonte. 


ada  and  founded  China  Mission  College 
at  Almonte,  Ontario. 

. . . Almonte,  the  home  of  China 
Mission  College,  is  situated  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  an  hour’s  ride 
from  Canada’s  capitol.  It  is  a town  of 
industry  and  progress  and  the  centre 
of  a farming  country. 

It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  a river 
which  bears  the  pretentious  name  of 
Mississippi.  The  waters  of  Almonte’s 


Mississippi  are  not  disturbed  by  the 
huge  paddles  of  ships  of  commerce  but 
nonetheless  they  turn  the  wheels  of  pro- 
gress which  means  wealth  for  the  little 
town.  Viewed  from  the  the  college,  the 
river  is  very  picturesque.  From  the 
east  it  flows  placidly  and  stately  through 
fields  and  wooded  groves.  Here  and 
there  a little  islet  decorates  its  fair  form. 

To  our  student  this  river  is  typical  of  | 
our  faith.  Coming  slowly  and  stately  ' 


i 
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First  students  of 
China  Mission  College 
in  Almonte. 


i 


from  the  east  it  rushes  over  rocks  and 
obstacles  to  flow  into  an  unknown 
country.  So  our  faith  has  come  from 
I Palestine,  down  the  ages  it  has  marched 
stately  and  steadily  and,  it  is  about  to 
, enter  into  the  unknown  regions  of 
I China,  where  there  is  at  present  little 
of  the  light  of  faith  . . . ■ 

(Excerpts  from  China  Mission 
I Magazine  — 1920) 


Could  you  contact 
one  new  subscriber 
for  Scarboro  Missions? 
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Not  even  a wheelbarrow, 


I DID 

THE  PLANTING... 


the  grace  God  gave  me  / succeeded 
^ as  an  architect  and  laid  the  foundations 
on  which  someone  else  is  doing  the  build- 
ing 

Father  Daniel  Carey,  ordained*  for 
China  Missions  in  1920,  was  our  first 
missioner.  He  was  sent  into  China  at  a 
time  when  little  if  anything  was  known 
about  the  people  or  the  culture.  Father 


Carey  was  a pioneer  and  a man  of  deep 
faith  and  conviction  who  went  into  a 
very  difficult  situation  at  a time  when 
sociology,  anthropology  and  the  related 
sciences  were  only  in  their  infancy. 
Theology,  too,  limited  by  the  tools  of  the 
age  had  hardly  begun  to  reveal  the  great 
insights  that  would  enable  the  missioner 
to  translate  into  effective  action  the  full 
message  of  Christ. 
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Father  Dan  Carey  at  the  time  of  ordination  in  1920. 


i Tn  view  of  this  year’s  Golden  Jubilee 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  the  editor  of  our  mission  maga- 
zine has  very  kindly  invited  me  to 
I record  a few  impressions  of  the  Church 
as  it  was  when  I went  to  China  in  the 
early  ‘twenties,  and  as  it  is  today.  This, 
for  me,  is  a labor  of  love,  affording  an 
opportunity  to  express  deep  and  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  apostolic  zeal  of  the 
Society’s  dedicated  founder.  Monsignor 
John  Mary  Fraser,  and  of  a host  of  his 
missionary  sons  now  with  him  in 
Heaven,  or  still  actively  engaged  in 


the  missionary  apostolate. 

However,  I accede  to  this  request 
with  no  little  trepidation  and  hesitancy, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  my  actual 
close  connection  with  the  Society  was 
limited  to  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of 
its  existence.  It  is  my  singular  privilege 
to  have  been  the  first  student  of  the 
Almonte  China  Mission. College  to  be 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  Decem- 
ber, 1920.  In  August  of  this  present 
year,  1968,  the  200th  member  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  was  so  or- 
dained! Perhaps,  an  old  veteran  of  the 


I 
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Today  Monsignor  Dan  Carey  is  pastor  of  Corpus  Christi  parish  in  Vancouver. 


Rearguard  may,  by  God’s  grace,  be 
helpful  to  the  new  men  of  the  Avant- 
garde — these  enthusiastic  young  men 
with  all  the  new  words  — aggioma- 
mento,  commitment,  involvement,  etc., 
etc.! 

Arriving  in  China  early  in  March, 
1921,  I spent  a month  or  so  at  St. 
Joseph’s  College,  Hong  Kong,  guest  of 


the  devoted  De  La  Salle  Brothers.  I was 
warmly  welcomed  by  my  new  mission- 
ary bishop.  Monsignor  Seguin,  of  the 
vicariate  of  Kweichow  in  southwestern 
China.  He  and  some  thirty  of  his  epis- 
copal colleagues  of  the  Missions 
Etrangeres  de  Paris  were  then  attending 
an  important  Conference  in  Hong 
Kong.  Early  in  May  of  that  year,  after 
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The  gramaphone  and 
magic  lantern  did 
a lot  to  break  down 
barriers  in  the  early 
days  of  our  China 
Mission. 


Adaptation  can  be 
enjoyable. 


Travel  in  China  may 
have  been  uncertain 
but  it  was  never 
dull. 
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a lengthy  trip  along  the  south-China 
coast,  a 500-mile  train  journey  from 
Hanoi  to  Yunnan  (Kunming)  and 
another  500-mile  safari  on  foot,  we 
arrived  at  Kweiyang,  capital  city  of  the 
province  of  Kweichow. 

Striving  to  convert  some  eleven  mil- 
lion people  in  this  province,  there  were 
thirty-five  splendid  French  missionaries 
and  thirty  outstanding  native  priests, 
graduates  of  an  excellent  seminary  at 
the  capital.  At  that  time,  China  was  in 
travail,  striving  to  bring  forth  a new 
republican  democratic  way  of  life. 
Local  warlords  were  in  constant  con- 
flict. Bandits,  often  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  discontented,  unpaid  soldiers, 
reigned  supreme.  Crop  failures  meant 
famine  and  starvation.  Trade  and  travel 
between  the  provinces  were  almost  at 
a standstill.  Missionary  activity  was 
greatly  curtailed.  Travel  in  our  mission 
territory,  whenever  possible,  was  by 
pony  or  mule,  palanquin  or  sedan-chair. 
Personally,  I preferred  “shank’s  mare” 
and  could  manage  about  twenty-five 
miles  a day.  Incidentally,  during  my 
stay  in  the  rural  areas  of  Kweichow,  I 
never  saw  anything  on  wheels  — not 
even  a wheelbarrow.” 

After  a stay  of  some  months  at  the 
capital  for  language  study,  acclimatiza- 
tion, etc.,  my  good  bishop  notified  me 
of  my  appointment  as  assistant  at 


Father  Dan  Carey  (second 
from  the  right)  adapts  to  Chinese 
custom  in  Kweichow. 


Shihtsien,  the  most  important  mission- 
centre  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  prov-  j 
ince.  This  eastern  sector  was  being  con-  | 
sidered  as  a suitable  field  of  labor  for  i 
our  new  Canadian  mission  society,  j 
Shihtsien  was  another  eight  days’  jour-  j 
ney  from  the  capital.  To  my  beloved  ' 
pastor,  Father  Puech,  an  old  “China-  . 
hand”,  now  with  God,  I owe  a debt  of  I 
gratitude  for  his  patience,  understand-  ] 
ing  and  wisdom,  his  brotherly  cama- 1 
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raderie  and  unfailing  gocxi  humor,  so 
characteristic  of  those  great  French 
missionaries  of  that  day  and  this! 

As  to  missionary  methods,  I was 
then  young  enough  and  brash  enough 
to  be  convinced  that  the  renowned 
Jesuit  missionary.  Father  Matteo  Ricci 
(1552-1610),  like  St.  Patrick  in  the 
fifth  century,  had  the  right  approach  to 
an  ancient,  cultured  people  like  the 
Chinese;  a people  with  profound  respect 


for  learning,  lawful  authority  and 
family  solidarity.  This  approach  meant 
working  from  the  top  down,  not  neglec- 
ting those  at  the  grass  roots  but  pre- 
paring these  latter  to  consider  seriously 
the  doctrine  approved  and  accepted  by 
those  whom  they  revered  and  trusted. 
I held  then,  and  still  hold,  that  this 
approach  should,  by  God’s  Grace, 
guarantee  in  due  time  a native  clergy 
with  its  own  native  hierarchy,  ensuring 
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Monsignor  Dan  Carey  looks  over  Scarboro’s  far  flung  mission  world  with 
Fathers  John  Fullerton  and  Francis  Diemert  (Vicar  General  and  Superior 
General) . 


permanence  and  continued  develop- 
ment. 

Father  Carey  wrote  from  the  heart 
of  China  to  Father  Fraser: 

"When  ,1  was  a little  boy  away  back 
home  in  'Holy  Ireland',  it  was  always  a 
treat  for  me  to  receive  a letter  from  you 
from  China.  Now  the  tables  are  turned; 
but  it  is  still  a real  pleasure  to  receive  your 
kindly,  encouraging,  'energetic'  letters. 

Don't  worry  about  me  here.  I am  getting 
along  fine;  and  God  helping,  I can  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Kweichow  is  not  'a  land  of 
milk  and  honey'  — speaking  either  figura- 
tively or  literally  — but  even  so  a man  with 


a bit  of  grit  and  with  good  health  can  j 
always  find  something  to  keep  him  busy  j 
and  arouse  interest  in  his  work  — his  one  j 
and  only  work:  the  winning  of  souls  to  j 
Christ.  And  then  when  the  boys  from  j 
Almonte  begin  to  pour  in  here,  we'll  soon  j, 
make  Kweichow  the  hub  of  the  Universe!"  i 

In  December  1922,  Father  Carey  | 
wrote  to  students  of  China  Mission  | 
College:  ^ 

".  . . my  thoughts  go  back  one  hundred 
times  a day  to  that  'old  brick  house  over 
the  bridge',  (the  college  in  Almonte)  to  the  i 
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friends!  And  each  morning  when  Jesus 
Christ  descends  into  my  poor  unworthy 
hands,  I beg  of  Him  to  bless  them,  to  keep 

them,  to  guard  them,  each  and  every  one 

from  the  third  year  theologians  to  the  be- 
ginner in  Latin  — and  one  day  to  send 
them  all  out  here,  to  lend  a helping  hand 
to  their  Own  Big  Brother  and  Captain  and 
his  poor  unworthy  lieutenant/' 

To  a seminarian  in  1923,  he  wrote: 

"You  and  I and  all  the  others  will  be 
thrown  together  out  here  sooner  or  later; 
the  sooner,  the  better!  Hence  anything  that 
helps  us  to  get  acquainted  is  a good  thing 
and  can  only  make  for  good. 

"That  the  folks  in  your  home  town  should 
regard  you  as  a bit  of  a fool  is  the  most 
natural  thing  of  all!  Our  Divine  Lord  was 
regarded  by  the  folks  of  his  home  town  as 
the  biggest  fool  ever!  Wasn't  it  the  height 
of  foMy  for  St.  Francis  Xavier  to  abandon 
his  prospects  in  the  Paris  University  and 
pin  himself  up  to  Ignatius  and  his  madcap 
Company!  And  what  do  you  think  of  the 
wisdom  and  sanity  of  our  own  Father 
Fraser  — to  quit  his  flourishing  mission  in 
China  and  return  to  his  native  land  to 
blow  a little  "Silver  Bugle  calling  for  more 
men  and  more  money,  for  far-off  aban- 
doned China?  Courage  then  old  man!  Go 
ahead!  God  wants  you  to  play  the  fool,  to 
do  big  things  out  here,  to  eat  rice  for  a 
few  days  and  then — to  die!  After?  Well 
after  — may  you  and  ! be  there!" 

Excerpts  from  "Blazing  the  Trail"  by 
Daniel  Carey,  1925. 

’he  Communist  upheaval  and  take- 
over  in  China  some  twenty  years 
ago  put  an  end  for  the  time  being  to  all 


foreign  missionary  activity.  What  the 
future  of  the  Church  in  China  may  be 
is  known  only  to  God.  Through  the  wise 
and  inscrutable  ways  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, our  zealous  Scarboro  mission- 
aries today  are  working  in  eight  other 
emerging  and  developing  countries. 
They  are  using  new  missionary  tech- 
niques suitable  to  the  social  and  reli- 
gious demands  of  an  age  of  renewal. 
We  of  the  Old  Guard  are  with  them, 
heart  and  soul;  and,  to  each  and  every 
member  of  the  Society,  may  I address 
the  words  we,  older-timers,  used  to  read 
so  often  in  the  breviary: 

‘Tntende,  prospere  procede  et  regnaV* 
(Let  your  aims  be  high  and  noble;  may 
the  going  be  smooth,  and  may  all  your 
efforts  be  crowned  with  success!).  And, 
may  I add  the  prayer  of  the  great  St. 
Thomas  More:  “May  we  all  meet 
merrily  in  Heaven!”  ■ 


YOUR  WILL  AND  THE  MISSIONS 

Where’s  there’s  a will  There’s 
a way  to  help  The  Missions. 

Our  official  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
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Father  Terry  O’Sullivan  (25)  or- 
dained for  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  in  August  of  this  year 
is  our  200th  missioner.  He  may  be  sent 
to  any  one  of  eight  different  countries. 


If  he  should  be  sent  to  Latin  America  j 
he  will  spend  six  months  of  intensive  | 
training  at  our  Latin  American  Insti-  ! 
tute.  There  he  will  familiarize  himself 
with  the  culture  and  the  language  of 
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the  people  with  whom  he  will  be  work- 
ing in  the  years  to  come.  Father 
O’Sullivan  has  already  been  exposed  to 
courses,  geared  to  helping  him  organize 
community  development  projects  and 
other  self-help  programs. 

We  talked  to  Father  O’Sullivan  in  an 
effort  to  compare  our  200th  mission- 


ary’s thoughts  and  aspirations  with 
those  of  our  first  missionary. 

Q.  Father  O’Sullivan,  which  of  Scar- 
boro’s  eight  mission  countries  would 
your  prefer  to  be  sent  to? 

A:  I don’t  have  any  particular  pref- 
erence because  I don’t  know  that  much 
about  any  of  them.  I know  the  most 


The  new  look  in  Scarboro  seminary. 
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about  the  Dominican  Republic  because 
I’ve  met  more  priests  from  there. 

Q:  How  do  you  feel  about  leaving 
your  family  and  friends? 

A:  That  doesn’t  bother  me  at  all. 

Q:  Do  you  think  it’s  of  any  advan- 
tage to  be  working  as  a team  on  the 
missions  or  would  you  prefer  to  work 
alone? 

A:  Definitely  a team!  Men  working 
alone  can’t  even  mark  time.  Maybe 
not  so  much  in  Japan  but  definitely  so 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Q:  Now  Father  O’Sullivan,  you’ve 
read  something  about  Scarboro’s  first 
missionary,  Father  Daniel  Carey.  Do 
you  think  it  likely  that  the  two  of  you 
might  have  anything  in  common? 

A:  Well,  we’re  both  missionaries.  I 
don’t  think  I’m  going  in  quite  as  cold. 
Much  of  the  adventure  has  been  taken 
out  of  it  because  I am  going  to  the 
missions  from  a well  organized  estab- 
lishment and  there  are  already  a lot  of 
other  missioners  who  have  gone  ahead 
of  me.  Father  Carey  went  into  the  in- 
terior of  China  when  there  was  nothing 
much  to  go  to.  I think  my  approach 
is  slightly  more  rational.  Father  Carey 
and  the  men  of  his  day  seemed  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  God. 
Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I’m  not  knocking 
that  kind  of  faith  and  I’d  have  to  agree 
in  times  of  trouble  we  must  put  our- 
selves in  the  hands  of  God.  It’s  just 
that  in  regard  to  temporalities  there 
seems  to  be  more  planning  today. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  Father  Carey 
and  yourself  would  be  working  for  the 
same  goals? 

A:  I’m  not  working  exclusively  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  but  as  a final  goal 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  I don’t  think 
in  terms  of  number  of  souls  or  the 


numbers  game  as  they  call  it.  In  places 
like  Latin  America  we  should  be  out  for 
the  betterment  of  men.  When  they  be- 
come better  men  then  they  can  become 
Christians. 

Q : Do  you  think  that  you  are  better 
prepared  than  Father  Carey  or  for  that 
matter  most  of  the  missioners  who  have 
gone  before  you? 

A:  Yes.  I would  say  that  in  the 
past  few  years  there  have  been  many 
new  insights  developed  on  missions. 

Q:  In  what  way  would  you  be  better 
prepared  do  you  think? 

A:  Well  theological  studies  have  ad- 
vanced a great  deal  since  Father  Carey’s 
day  and  even  since  Vatican  II.  We  are 
better  educated  I believe.  Also  we  know 
more  about  the  missions  and  what  to 
expect  when  we  get  there  than  ever  be- 
fore. Father  Carey  was  a pioneer.  He 
went  into  a strange  country  that  nobody 
knew  very  much  about.  It  was  like 
going  to  Mars  in  those  days. 

Q:  And  you  don’t  feel  that  way  at 
all? 

A:  No.  TV  and  travel  by  jet  have 
brought  our  generation  closer  to  other 
civilizations.  There’s  no  great  mystery 
any  more. 

Q:  Do  you  think  Father  Carey  was 
a man  of  faith? 

A:  Very  definitely.  He  had  to  be. 
Everything  he  did  depended  on  faith. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  today’s  mis- 
sionary has  to  be  a man  of  faith  too? 

A:  Yes,  but  with  a different  expres- 
sion of  that  faith. 

Q:  Could  you  explain  what  you 

mean  by  this  different  expression  in  a 
general  sort  of  way? 

A:  Faith  lies  behind  everything  we 
do.  I mean  the  reason  that  we  even  go 
to  the  missions  is  because  Christ  wants 
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Father  Louis  Quinn  provides  dynamic  leadership 
in  Santo  Domingo  by  closely  identifying 
himself  with  the  problems  of  his  people. 


Father  Alex  MacDonald  conducts  an  English  Academy 
to  serve  the  community  in  an  industrial  area  of  Japan. 
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US  to  go.  He  says:  “Go  and  teach.”  In 
Japan  for  example  it  seems  from  what 
I hear  that  we  look  around  and  say, 
“What  am  I doing  here?”  We’ve  got  to 
have  faith  in  the  fact  that  we’re  con- 
tributing to  a people  and  in  building  up 
a people.  We  are  building  up  a possible 
family  of  God. 

Q : Do  you  think  that  the  times  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  broad  outlook 
in  today’s  missioner? 

A:  Yes,  I think  so.  Communications, 
education  and  specifically  theology 
have  changed  our  outlook.  Before,  we 
went  out,  preached  the  word,  baptized 
and  moved  on  or  so  it  seems  anyway. 
Today,  we  tend  to  laugh  slightly  at  this 
St.  Francis  Xavier  method.  We  don’t 
laugh  at  his  faith,  only  the  method.  It 
was  the  numbers  game.  How  many  con- 
verts did  you  get  this  year?  That  isn’t 
very  important  anymore. 

Q:  Do  you  think  Father  Carey  was 
a good  witness  to  Christianity? 

A:  Definitely. 

Q : Do  you  disagree  with  him  in  any 
way? 

A:  No,  I can’t  disagree  with  him 
because  he  acted  as  he  saw  fit  in  his 
time. 

Q : Do  you  admire  him? 

A:  Yes,  I certainly  do.  I admire 
him  because  he  went  to  China.  He  did 
throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  God. 
He  felt  that  he  must  go  and  so  he 
answered  a call. 

Q:  Do  you  feel  the  same  kind  of 
bond  that  Father  Carey  did  with  your 
fellow  members  of  the  Society? 

A:  Well  they’re  all  part  of  the  mis- 
sion team,  but  I don’t  think  the  expres- 
sion of  the  link  would  be  quite  so  vivid 
today. 

Q:  When  Father  Carey  wrote  back 


to  the  seminarians  you  can  see  a kind 
of  longing  to  see  them  again.  Would 
you  feel  that  close  to  the  men  you  have 
gone  through  the  seminary  with? 

A:  Not  that  close.  I couldn’t  see 
myself  writing  letters  back  to  the  semi- 
nary, but  then  that’s  just  me.  I wouldn’t 
express  it  that  way. 

Q:  How  about  the  Society  as  a 

whole?  Do  you  feel  an  especially  close 
link  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Society? 

A:  Oh  yes.  I tend  to  have  a rational 
approach  rather  than  an  emotional 
approach  however. 

Q:  Can  you  see  any  advantages  in 
having  eight  different  mission  coun- 
tries to  work  in  rather  than  just  one  as 
it  was  in  Father  Carey’s  day? 

A:  Yes,  it’s  a proven  fact  that  some 
people  just  don’t  fit  into  some  areas. 
Some  can  work  quite  well  in  Latin 
America  but  could  not  work  in  Japan. 
And  I am  sure  that  some  who  can  work 
well  in  Japan  could  not  work  in  Latin 
America.  It’s  an  advantage  to  have 
more  than  one  mission  country. 

Q : When  Monsignor  Fraser  founded 
this  Society  it  was  for  China.  Do  you 
think  with  this  fact  in  mind  that  we 
should  re-establish  our  contact  with  the 
Chinese? 

A:  I don’t  think  it’s  a question  of 
whether  we  should  or  shouldn’t.  It’s  a 
question  of  whether  we  can. 

Q:  Well  suppose  we  were  able  to 
establish  contact  with  Chinese  com- 
munities in  Toronto  or  Vancouver  for 
example.  Do  you  think*  it  would  be 
worthwhile? 

A:  Not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
just  keeping  in  touch  or  just  following 
the  will  of  the  founder.  Monsignor 
Fraser’s  purpose  was  to  answer  a spe- 
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cific  need  in  China.  These  days  condi- 
tions have  changed  and  I don’t  think 
we  should  be  tied  down  to  the  will  of 
a man  who  answered  a need  sixty  years 
ago. 

Q : Do  you  feel  that  mission  work  is 
an  evolving  thing? 

A:  I think  every  man  has  a part  to 
play.  If  he  doesn’t  do  it  nobody  else 
will.  We  all  have  certain  qualifications 
which  enable  us  to  do  just  so  much 
when  given  a job.  The  sad  part  of  it  is 
that  some  of  us  don’t  do  it  and  there  is 
a gap.  We  are  all  destined  to  meet  so 
many  people  and  to  be  the  instrument 
God  has  chosen  for  those  people.  If 
we  don’t  answer  it,  it’s  a sad  thing. 

Q:  Is  there  any  danger  that  with  all 
this  emphasis  on  the  social  aspect  of 
religion  ^ self  help  programs,  etc.,  that 
we  might  lose  sight  of  our  real  goals  — 
implanting  the  faith;  building  the  Chris- 
tian community;  and  showing  God  to 
the  people? 

A:  It  is  quite  possible  but  I don’t 
think  it’s  too  likely.  After  all,  Chris- 
tianity is  a very  humanitarian  thing. 
First  and  foremost  is  that  we  are  dealing 
with  man.  Christ  became  man.  He  led 
a normal  human  life.  He  died  a human 
death.  He  looked  after  the  poor.  Christ 
above  all  was  humanitarian.  ■ 


Parish  Meetings  Need 
a Pick-up? 

Scarboro  has  interesting  16  mm  films 
on  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Japan. 

Write  to: 

Scarboro  Foreign?Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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j ^Father  Paul  Ouellette  of  Windsor, 
Ontario,  was  ordained  for  the  Society 
in  1952,  and  after  two  years  in  the 
! Promotion  department  he  was  sent  to 
the  Dominican  Republic.  He  has  been 
! regional  superior  there  since  1964, 


THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Tn  the  early  forties,  when  the  work 

of  the  Society  in  China  was  dis- 
rupted by  the  China- Japan  war,  and 
was  further  disturbed  by  the  ominous 
signs  of  a Communist  build-up  in 
China,  it  became  increasingly  more 
expedient  to  reconsider  the  Society’s 
basic  purpose.  Although  it  had  been 
founded  only  for  missionary  work  in 
China,  such  a limited  apostolate  now 
seemed  unfeasible.  So  the  Society  su- 
periors chose  to  accept  work  in  other 
countries.  The  first  of  these  other  coun- 
tries was  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
the  West  Indies. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  first  went  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1943, 


setting  up  a headquarters  in  the  town 
of  Monte  Plata.  In  a way  it  was  a sad 
thing  that  the  country  which  had  re- 
ceived the  faith  from  the  missionaries 
who  accompanied  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, a country  in  which  the  New 
World’s  first  Catholic  Church  was  built, 
should  now  need  priests  from  other 
countries  to  help  its  Church  survive. 
And  even  with  help  it  has  received 
from  missionary  orders,  there  are  still 
so  few  priests  that  parishes  normally 
include  an  average  of  25,000  Catholics 
in  each.  The  larger  parishes  include  up 
to  100,000  people. 

The  problem  of  poverty  is  over- 
whelming. Many  of  the  people  live  in 
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Father  Bob  Hymus  was  the  Scarboro  pioneer 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


destitution  and  since  it  is  impossible  to 
preach  charity  to  them  without  at  the 
same  time  demonstrating  it  in  action, 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  engage  in  such 
things  as  credit  unions,  cooperatives, 
agricultural  education,  and  the  organ- 
ized distribution  of  food  and  clothing. 

The  revolution  which  broke  out  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  . April, 
1965  created  serious  obstacles  to  the 
work  of  the  Church.  But  at  the  same 
time,  it  brought  to  light  some  of  the 
weaknesses  in  the  existing  missionary 
policies.  As  a result  new  approaches 
must  now  be  worked  out  and  this  will 
call  for  all  the  zeal  the  priests  have 
ever  shown  in  the  past  plus  whatever 
they  have  now  learned  from  the  experi- 
ence of  twenty-five  years  of  work  with 
the  Dominican  people.  ■ 
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Father  Patrick  McNamara,  SFM 


JAPAN 


Scarboro  Fathers  first  went  to 
Japan  in  1948,  when  the  population 
of  that  country  was  approximately  80,- 
000,000.  Since  then  the  population  has 
grown  to  almost  100,000,000,  but  the 
CathcMic  percentage  of  the  total  has 
remained  at  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.  In  other  words  there  are 
today  only  about  320,000  Catholics  in 
Japan. 

Our  priests  first  established  them- 
selves in  Tokyo,  in  a house  which  still 
serves  as  a residence  for  our  regional 
superior  there  and  those  of  our  priests 
studying  the  language  before  being  sent 
to  the  parishes.  For  several  years  the 
chapel  of  this  central  house  served  as  a 
parish  church  for  the  few  Catholics 


who  lived  in  that  section  of  the  city,  j 
But  in  1959  we  were  able  to  build  a || 
separate  parish  church  just  down  the 
street  from  our  headquarters. 

Our  Tokyo  parish  is  the  most  recently  j 
established  by  our  priests  in  Japan,  and  ^ 
it  is  the  only  one  we  have  in  the  capital  | 
city.  However  in  other  areas  of  the  | 
country  we  have  ten  parishes.  They  are 
not  located  in  any  single  diocese;  in- 
stead  they  are  stretched  out  over  an  U 
area  of  about  900  miles-from  Tokyo  to  f 
Shimabara  on  the  Island  of  Kyushu. 

Twenty-five  Scarboro  priests  are  ^ 
working  in  Japan  today,  and  they  have  p 
their  problems.  The  language  is  ex- 
tremely  difficult  and  the  non-Christian  f 
religions  of  Shinto  and  Buddhism  are  a 


M 
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deeply  rooted.  Lately  there  has  been 
some  dialogue  on  a very  official  level 
beween  these  religions  and  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  the  ordinary  Japanese 
people  still  see  Christianity  as  a Western 
religion,  with  no  roots  in  their  culture 
and  traditions. 

Many  Catholic  schools,  hospitals  and 
welfare  institutions  rank  among  the 
best  in  the  country.  Some  day  the  pres- 
tige this  generates  in  Japan  may  seep  its 
way  down  to  the  attention  of  the  aver- 
age Japanese  citizen.  We  hope  so;  but 
in  the  meantime,  the  priests  must  face 
up  to  the  hard  truth  that  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  God  she  represents  are 
unknown  and  uninteresting  to  most  of 
the  people  of  Japan.  ■ 


i 
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^Father  Francis  Thornley  of  Toronto 
was  ordained  in  1950  for  the  Society. 
Fie  served  two  years  with  the  Promo- 
tion department  and  was  then  sent  to 
British  Guyana.  He  has  been  regional 
superior  of  the  Guyana  mission  since 
1964. 


Father  Francis  Thornley,  SFM 

GUYANA 


Tn  1953  the  Scarboro  Fathers  took  on 
-*■  their  first  English-language  mission, 
British  Guiana,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  South  America,  between  Dutch 
Guiana  and  Venezuela.  B.G.  as  it  was 
commonly  called  is  about  250  miles 
wide  and  about  350  miles  deep  reaching 
south  to  Brazil’s  northern  border.  Most 
of  Guyana  is  covered  with  jungle  or 
mountains  and  except  for  several  tribes 
of  Indians  who  live  in  the  small  com- 
munities in  the  interior,  almost  the 
entire  population  lives  on  a coastal 
plain  about  twenty  miles  deep.  The 
plain  is  extremely  flat  and  being  below 
sea  level  is  protected  by  a sea  wall  run- 
ning the  length  of  the  land. 


Six  races  of  people  make  up  Guy- 
ana’s population  of  560,400.  Slightly 
more  than  half  of  them  are  East  Indians 
whose  ancestors  originally  came  to  the 
colony  as  indentured  labourers  follow- 
ing the  emancipation  of  the  African 
slaves  in  1838.  Africans,  descendants 
of  the  slaves,  make  up  32%  of  the  pop- 
ulation; Portuguese  2%;  Chinese  1%; 
mixed  10%  ; and  Amerindians  3%.  All 
of  these  people  speak  English  although 
in  some  cases  it  is  a dialect  that  our 
priests  find  difficult  to  understand. 

Eleven  Scarboro  Fathers  operate  four 
parishes  in  this  mission.  Since  there  is 
only  one  highway  in  Guyana,  running 
parallel  to  the  coastline,  it  threads  its 
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way  through  all  the  parishes  and  makes 
possible  for  the  priests  to  visit  each 
other  and  communicate  with  only  slight 
difficulty.  The  job  is  rewarding  in  that 
most  of  the  problems  of  the  mission  are 
not  insurmountable.  In  other  words 
the  challenge  Guyana  offers  to  mission- 
aries is  one  they  can  respond  to  with 
enthusiasm. 

Government  activity  in  many  impor- 
tant aspects  of  Guyana  life  makes  it 
possible  for  the  priests  to  concentrate 
for  the  most  part  on  religious  activity. 


In  the  parish  of  New  Amsterdam,  for 
example,  the  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine  operates  instruction  classes  in 
many  of  the  communities  surrounding 
the  city.  These  classes  are  well  attended, 
and  the  results  have  been  most  en- 
couraging to  the  pastor  of  that  parish. 
Most  of  the  work  involved  in  operating 
these  classes  is  handled  by  young 
people  who  show  the  same  enthusiasm 
that  has  made  it  possible  for  other  Scar- 
boro  Fathers  to  successfully  operate 
young  people’s  clubs.  ■ 
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* Father  Gerard  (Scotty)  McKernan 
was  born  in  Scotland  and  ordained  for 
the  Society  in  1936.  He  went  to  China 
in  1938  and  was  there  until  1954.  After 
his  return  to  Canada  he  was  sent  to 
British  Guyana  and  served  there  until 
1959  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Bahamas.  He  has  been  regional  su- 
perior of  the  Bahama  mission  since 
1962. 


Father  Gerard  McKernan,  SFM 

THE  BAHAMAS 


'Cor  many  years,  the  American  Bene- 
dictine  priests  had  worked  alone 
in  the  Bahamas,  but  in  1954  they  were 
joined  in  their  work  by  the  Scarboro 
Fathers.  One  of  the  first  of  our  priests 
to  go  to  the  Bahamas  was  Father  Craig 
Strang,  SFM,  who  had  at  one  time 
worked  in  China.  If  Father  Strang  had 
entertained  any  idea  that  the  Bahamas 
were  nothing  but  vacation  islands,  he 
soon  changed  his  thinking,  because 
shortly  after  his  arrival  he  remarked 
that  the  poverty  he  saw  there  was  as 
bad  as  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in 
China. 

Since  their  arrival  thirteen  years  ago, 
our  priests  have  steadily  expanded  their 
operations.  Nine  Scarboro  Fathers  now 


staff  five  parishes  located  on  four  dif- 
ferent islands,  New  Providence,  Eleu- 
thera.  Harbour  Island  and  Cat  Island. 

On  the  island  of  Eleuthera,  Scarboro 
operates  two  parishes  — Rock  Sound 
and  Georgetown,  each  one  including 
several  outlying  missions.  In  the  Rock 
Sound  parish  of  St.  Anne’s,  the  priests 
are  greatly  assisted  in  their  work  by  the 
Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, from  Pembroke,  Ontario.  The 
sisters  operate  a school  which  accom- 
modates over  150  students.  This  is  na- 
turally a great  help  to  the  people  since 
without  it  they  simply  would  not  have 
adequate  school  facilities.  The  same  is 
true  in  some  of  our  other  parishes 
where  the  American  Sisters  of  Charity 
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run  schools. 

The  Grey  Sisters  also  operate  a clinic 
at  Rock  Sound,  and  they  frequently 
visit  outlying  villages  to  attend  to  the 
sick.  There  is  a shortage  of  trained 
medical  personnel  on  the  islands,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  sisters’  missions  of 
mercy  the  sicknesses  of  many  people 
would  be  left  unattended. 

Although  there  is  much  missionary 
work  to  be  done  in  the  Bahamas,  living 
conditions  there  are  generally  quite 
comfortable.  The  climate  is  moderate, 
the  sand  is  beautiful  and  the  sea  is  ideal 
for  swimming  or  fishing.  Our  priests 
have  capitalized  on  the  attraction  these 
things  hold  for  tourists,  and  have  built 
guest  houses  on  two  of  the  islands.  It  is 
a unique  practical  way  to  help  finance 
the  work  of  the  mission.  ■ 


Father  Jack  McGoey,  best  known  for  his 
own  story  of  a Missionary’s  life  in  China, 
continues  to  write  inspirational  books  in 
the  Bahamas. 
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* Father  Anthony  Martin  of  Bishop's 
Falls,  Newfoundland,  was  ordained  for 
the  Society  in  1954.  After  three  years 
of  promotion  work  he  was  sent  to  the 
Philippines.  Father  Martin  has  been 
regional  superior  of  the  Philippine 
mission  since  1966. 


Father  Anthony  Martin,  SFM 


THE  PHILIPPINES 


A bout  1,000  miles  southwest  of 
^ Japan  between  the  Philippine  sea 
and  the  South  China  Sea,  lie  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  forming  what  is  often 
called  the  only  Christian  nation  in  the 
Far  East.  There  is  some  justification  for 
that  statement  since  the  Philippines  are 
86%  Catholic  and  are  surrounded  by 
predominantly  non-Christian  countries. 
The  Christianity  of  the  Philippines  is 
I 400  years  old,  having  been  brought  by 
the  priests  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition of  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi  in 
1565. 

In  some  ways  the  Church  in  the 
Philippines  suffers  from  the  same  prob- 
lems as  that  of  Latin  America.  The 
early  missionaries  concentrated  on  mass 


baptisms  after  too  little  instruction. 
While  they  had  hoped  to  follow  up  the 
baptisms  with  more  complete  religious 
instruction,  this  never  became  possible. 
The  result  is  that  today,  most  of  the 
people  are  baptised  Catholics  but  their 
understanding  of  the  religion  is  inade- 
quate and  there  is  a terrible  shortage 
of  priests.  Most  of  the  priests  there  are 
missionaries  from  other  countries. 

Because  of  this  situation,  the  Scar- 
boro  Fathers  went  to  work  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  1955.  In  the  past  thirteen 
years  they  have  taken  over  the  care  of 
six  parishes  and  have  staffed  them  with 
twelve  priests.  The  six  parishes  include 
60,000  parishioners.  Five  of  the  six 
are  located  on  the  island  of  Leyte, 
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covering  a forty-mile  coastal  strip.  The 
other  parish  is  on  the  island  of  Cebu 
in  a town  of  the  same  name. 

Among  the  problems  facing  the 
priests  of  this  mission  (besides  the  fact 
that  they  are  overworked)  is  the  poverty 
of  the  people.  Much  of  what  has  to  be 
done  requires  money  which  the  people 
simply  do  not  have.  In  the  meantime 
many  of  the  parish  churches  are  over 
one  hundred  years  old  and  are  badly  in 
need  of  repairs.  Schools  are  also 
need6d,  but  for  the  same  financial  prob- 
lems they  cannot  yet  be  built.  Our 
priests  do  not  hope  to  relieve  this 
poverty  by  charitable  handouts;  instead 
they  are  working  through  such  things 
as  credit  unions  to  help  the  people 
help  themselves.  ■ 
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^Father  Ron  Bates  of  Glace  Bay,  Nova 
Scotia  was  ordained  for  the  Society  in 
1958.  Shortly  after  ordination  Father 
Bates  was  sent  to  St.  Vincent’s  and  has 
been  regional  superior  of  that  mission 
since  1967. 


Father  Ronald  Bates,  SFM 

ST.  VINCENT 


A nother  English  - speaking  mission 
^ ^ was  accepted  by  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  1957.  This  time  it  was  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  wind- 
ward Islands. 

Before  the  arrival  of  our  priests,  the 
English  Benedictines  had  looked  after 
St.  Vincent,  but  they  were  unable  to 
supply  the  number  of  priests  required 
by  the  work.  The  island  may  be  small 
compared  to  some  (it  is  about  18  miles 
long  and  11  miles  wide)  but  there  are 
about  82,000  people  living  there  and 
approximately  14,000  of  them  are 
Catholic.  We  now  have  ten  priests 
working  on  the  island  in  five  parishes. 

Most  of  the  people  of  St.  Vincent  are 


of  African  descent,  but  there  is  still  in 
many  people  evidence  of  Arawak  and 
Carib  Indian  ancestry.  These  Indians 
lived  on  the  island  before  the  Africans 
arrived.  Since  St.  Vincent  is  a tropical 
island,  the  people  are  for  the  most  part 
occupied  in  raising  bananas  and  coco- 
nuts, but  it  has  become  famous  for 
another  product  not  so  commonly 
grown  elsewhere  — arrowroot,  from 
which  arrowroot  biscuits  are  made.  The 
language  throughout  the  island  is  Eng- 
lish made  more  interesting  by  the  local 
dialect. 

Poverty  creates  its  problems  for  the 
priests  in  this  mission.  It  is  not  that 
the  people  are  destitute,  although  they 
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live  far  below  our  standards,  but  they 
do  not  have  enough  to  finance  what  is 
required  to  develop  the  Church  prop- 
erly. 

However  in  any  way  they  can  help 
they  are  generous;  for  example  in  the 
construction  of  Sandy  Bay  church,  the 
people  hauled  rocks  and  contributed 
their  labour. 

The  St.  Vincent  mission  also  includes 
the  neighbouring  island  of  St.  Lucia, 
where  we  have  two  more  missionaries 
working.  St.  Lucia  is  actually  larger  than 
St.  Vincent  with  a population  of  about 

96.000  of  which  91%  is  Catholic.  It 
may  seem  from  that  as  though  we 
should  have  more  than  two  men  work- 
ing there  but  most  of  the  people  on  St. 
Lucia  are  French-speaking.  Our  priests 
operate  a parish  which  includes  about 

3.000  English  speaking  Catholics. 
Twenty-one  French  priests  are  also 
working  on  the  island. 

St.  Lucia  is  much  like  St.  Vincent  in 
its  climate,  topography,  industries  and 
in  the  problems  it  presents  to  the 
missionaries.  ■ ■ j 
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^Father  Mike  O’Kane  of  North  Bay, 
Ontario,  was  ordained  for  the  Society 
in  1953.  After  a three-year  stint  with 
the  Promotion  department  he  was  sent 
to  St.  Vincent’s  Island  where  he  helped 
to  pioneer  in  the  development  of  that 
mission.  In  1961  he  was  sent  with  the 
first  mission  band  to  Brazil.  He  has 
been  regional  superior  of  the  Brazil 
mission  since  1965. 


Father  Michael  O’Kane,  SFM 


BRAZIL 


'^he  Scarboro  Fathers’  most  recent 
mission  is  one  of  its  most  difficult. 
It’s  Brazil.  About  70,800,000  people 
live  in  Brazil,  93%  of  them  Catholic, 
with  only  one  priest  for  every  6,000. 
In  parts  of  that  country,  the  poverty  is 
as  extreme  as  anywhere  in  the  world; 
in  other  parts  the  affluence  is  unbeliev- 
able; in  most  parts  the  jungle  is  im- 
penetrable. 

The  section  of  Brazil  assigned  to  our 
priests  is  the  northeast  portion  of  the 
largest  state  in  the  country,  the  state 
of  Amazonas.  Ours  is  the  district  of 
Itacoatiara,  62,500  square  miles  of  jun- 
gle located  about  1,000  miles  up  the 
Amazon  River.  If  you  are  looking  for 
it  on  a map,  it  might  help  to  know  that 
it  is  about  100  miles  east  of  Manaus 


right  on  the  equator. 

The  only  avenues  connecting  our 
missions  in  Brazil  are  rivers.  Outside 
of  the  towns  there  are  no  roads.  The 
main  thoroughfares  are  the  Amazon  and 
the  Negro.  On  them  our  priests  use  a 
forty  foot  cabin  boat  called  the  Tere- 
sena.  With  this  boat  they  are  able  to 
carry  enough  supplies  to  stay  away  from 
headquarters  for  weeks  at  a time.  On  the 
smaller  rivers  branching  off  the  Amazon 
and  the  Negro,  the  priests  use  either 
an  outboard  motor  boat,  or  a canoe. 
Obviously  travel  difficulties  present  one 
of  the  major  problems  of  the  Brazil 
mission. 

The  priests  hope  in  the  future,  to 
build  houses  in  each  of  the  main  towns 
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in  the  prelacy.  There  are  churches  there 
now,  but  with  no  resident  priests  in 
most  of  them  they  cannot  be  used  to 
full  advantage.  The  obstacle  to  building 
is  of  course  money.  The  people  are  far 
too  poor  to  be  able  to  contribute  any- 
thing significant  to  the  building  program 
the  priests  envisage. 

Besides  the  problems  of  travel  and 
poverty,  illiteracy  makes  things  difiicult. 
In  the  towns  about  half  of  the  people 
are  illiterate,  while  in  the  interior  about 
80%  can  neither  read  nor  write.  And 
with  very  few  schools,  there  is  no  im- 
mediate hope  of  changing  things. 

The  shortage  of  trained  doctors, 
nurses  and  adequate  medical  centers  is 
frightening.  Five  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
from  Peterborough,  Ontario  arrived 
three  years  ago  to  open  a small  hospital 
in  Itacoatiara.  Until  their  arrival,  the 
nearest  doctor  was  in  Manaus  twenty 
hours  away  by  boat.  ■ 


4 
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at  this  baby  will  bee 


hen  a baby  is  born  no  one  other  than  God  can  predict  what  the  full-grown 
man  will  do. 

The  parents  bring  the  child  into  the  world.  They  feed  the  child  and  protect 
him  from  harm.  They  teach  the  child  to  say  words  and  to  take  those  first  wobbly 
steps.  And  by  example  the  parents  teach  the  child  some  very  fundamental  truths  . 
which  will  always  be  part  of  the  child.  Kindness  and  tender  loving  care  give  the 
growing  youngster  a sense  of  belonging  and  a feeling  of  security. 

During  adolescence  the  child  becomes  a man  and  at  that  time  he  needs  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  a direction  in  life  but  more  than  that  he  needs  freedom  to 
act.  It  is  at  this  period  of  change  from  boy  to  man  that  personal  responsibility  takes 
over  and  the  uncertain  child  finds  himself  and  stands  on  his  own  feet  and  makes 
his  own  way. 

During  fifty  exciting  years  Scar  boro 
has  grown  from  infancy  to  manhood 
and  four  men  in  co-operation  with 
Society  members  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent have  brought  us  to  the  crossroads 
of  renewal. 

A baby  is  born 

1.  In  1918  Monsignor  Fraser  (he  was 
Father  Fraser  then)  gave  birth  to  a 
dream.  He  founded  a college  to  send 
missionaries  to  China. 


Monsignor  John  McRae,  SFM 


An  infant  is  clothed  and  fed 

2.  In  1925  Monsignor  John  McRae  ^ 
was  sent  by  the  bishops  of  Canada  to 
help  get  the  struggling  Society  on  its  | 
feet.  From  1941  to  1949  he  acted  as  | 
the 

Monsignor  John  Fraser,  SFM 
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Father  Thomas  McQuaid,  SFM 


A boy  is  shown  the  way 

3.  In  1949  Father  Tom  McQuaid  took 
over  the  direction  of  the  Society  and  by 
his  own  personal  dedication  and  sense 
of  purpose  helped  the  Society  weather 
the  very  difficult  period  of  adjustment 
when  our  missionaries  were  driven  out 
of  China  and  the  painful  process  of 
adapting  to  new  mission  situations 
began. 


Could  you  contact 
one  new  subscriber 
for  Scarboro  Missions? 


An  adolescent  is  given 
responsibility 

4.  Ten  years  later  in  1959  Father  Fran- 
cis Diemert  was  appointed  Superior 
General  to  follow  Father  McQuaid. 
And  it  was  in  Father  Diemert’s  time 
that  the  boy,  Scarboro,  began  to  show 
signs  of  becoming  a man.  With  its  voice 
still  changing,  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  began  to  grow  in  numbers 
and  to  become  settled  in  the  new 
mission  situation  with  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility being  shared  by  the  mem- 
bers. 


Father  Francis  Diemert,  SFM 


A man  thinks  for  himself 

5.  And  now  as  we  move  into  the  next 
half  century  bearing  with  us  the  spirit 
of  renewal  we  hope  that  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  will  continue 
to  develop  and  bring  to  completion 
the  dreams  and  the  labours  of  all  who 
have  gone  before  . . . 
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FROM 

THE 


MAIL  BOX 


TO  ALL  OUR  BENEFACTORS  WHO  HAVE  SO 
GENEROUSLY  SUPPORTED  OUR  WORK  FOR 
FIFTY  GOLDEN  YEARS,  WE  SAY: 

Gratias  (from  Dominican  Republic) 

Obrigado  (from  Brazil) 

Salamat  (from  Southern  Leyte,  P.l.) 

Arigato  (from  Japan) 
which  means  — THANK  YOU 
in  the  language  of  our  missions. 


pyery  day  the  mailman  brings  letters 
and  parcels  to  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society’s  headquarters.  It 
might  be  a package  of  cancelled  stamps, 
a badly  tarnished  gold  watch,  a couple 
of  pairs  of  glasses  or  a discarded  dental 
plate.  All  of  these  things  are  useful 
and  most  welcome  to  our  Society  as 
possible  sources  of  income.  But  quite 
often  there  is  an  envelope  that  con- 
tains a one,  a two  or  even  a five  dollar 
bill.  Sometimes  on  a very  good  day  it 
is  a fifty  dollar  bill  with  no  name  to 
trace  it.  In  the  next  envelope  there  will 
be  a couple  of  quarters  taped  to  the 
inside  of  the  envelope.  And  contrary 
to  what  you  might  think,  the  letters  do 
not  come  from  people  who  have  just 
watched  their  fifteenth  oil  well  blow  in 
on  the  north  forty.  No,  the  bulk  of 
our  mail  comes  from  people  who  are 
struggling  to  make  both  ends  meet.  It 
isn’t  much  but . . . 


Even  though  father  has  been  out  of 
work  for  most  of  the  year,  the  mother 
of  the  family  folds  a five  dollar  bill 
into  an  envelope'^and  sends  it  to  help 
our  work  in  foreign  lands. 

A young  mother  with  small  children 
writes:  “My  husband  left  us  a few  years 
back.  Pray  for  him.  Father.  He  needs 
the  prayers.  I’m  enclosing  a couple  of 
dollars  for  your  work  . . .” 

A woman  who  has  to  stand  by  while 
her  daughter  is  being  mistreated  in  an 
unhappy  marriage  and  who  has 
genuine  concern  for  her  grandchildren 
slips  a money  order  in  the  mail  along 
with  a note  asking  for  prayers.  She 
knows  that  Our  Lord’s  beatitudes  must 
be  lived  from  day  to  day  and  not 
merely  framed  on  the  bedroom  wall. 

An  elderly  man  writes:  “.  . . and  I’ve 
been  sick  for  a long  time.  Father.  I’ve  j 
had  a lot  of  time  to  think.  I want  to 
send  you  this  five  dollars  to  help  you  - 
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Around  the  world  with 
two  Fatima  statutes  — 
Scarboro  Fathers  Pat 
Moore  and  William 
McGrath. 


ii 

The  third  missionary  ! 
band  departs  for  China. 
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in  your  good  work.  I wish  it  was 
more  . . 

A youngster  who  delivers  papers 
took  a percentage  of  his  Christmas  tip 
money  and  wrote:  “I  made  some 
money  at  Christmas.  I want  to  share 
it  with  the  missions  . . 

An  elderly  man  writes:  . . and  I 

hope  to  be  able  to  help  you  next  year 
as  well,  if  Almighty  God  spares  me. 
I’m  getting  up  in  years.  I will  be 
seventy-three  next  birthday.  So  please 
don’t  forget  me  in  your  prayers  and 
Masses.” 


An  elderly  couple  lives  in  a remote 
area  of  Canada  and  lacks  many  of  the^ 
modern  conveniences  that  most  Cana- 
dians take  for  granted.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  this  couple  gives, 
a few  dollars  which  could  have  been'- 
used  in  any  number  of  ways  in  their 
own  home. 

One  family  has  really  caught  the 
spirit  of  “giving  to  the  missions.” 

“.  . . and  my  husband  gives  up  a 
pack  of  cigarettes  every  few  days.  I 
save  the  change  from  household  ex- 
penses. Even  our  two-year-old  caught 
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Dominican  Republic  envoy  visits  Scarboro  Seminary  to  “kick  off”  Scarboro’s  Latin  American 
Mission. 


- the  spirit.  She  puts  her  pennies  in  the 
mite  box  . . 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety has  seen  many  dark  days.  There 
have  been  many  times  when  it  seemed 
that  we  must  cut  back  our  mission 
efforts  or  even  withdraw.  But  to  main- 
tain a Society  such  as  this,  entirely 
dependent  on  the  free-will  offerings  of 
the  faithful,  requires  unwavering  faith 
in  God.  And  our  generous  benefactors, 
neither  wealthy  nor  influential,  are  a 
constant  reminder  that  this  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  ■ 


Bishop  Edward  Galvin  who  first 
went  to  China  with  our  own  Monsignor 
Fraser  was  the  founder  of  the  Colum- 
ban  Mission  Society.  He  always  in- 
sisted that  we  owe  a great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  gave  up 
and  left  the  missions: 

“Let  us  always  remember  they  all 
contributed  something,  each  and  every 
one  of  them.” 
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THE  FIREMEN 


In  our  Society  we  have  a number  of  / 
men  who  could  well  be  called  firemen. 
They  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  ‘ 
many  tasks  over  and  above  the  call  of 
duty  and  they  were  never  found  want- 
ing.. . 


Father  Alphonse  Chafe  of  Newfound- 
land since  his  ordination  in  November 
of  1930  has  been  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine, superior  of  the  Chinese  mission  in 
Vancouver,  regional  superior  in  Santo 
Domingo,  Vicar  General  of  the  Society, 
superior  of  Scarboro  House  in  Anti- 
gonish  and  director  of  public  relations. 
Besides  these  many  portfolios  he  has 
always  been  willing  to  go  on  preaching 
dates  anywhere,  anytime  and  on  any 
terms.  He  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  member  to  make  the  Society 
known  across  Canada. 


Father  Rollie  Roberts  of  Victoria  was 
the  first  man  from  western  Canada  to 
be  ordained  for  the  Society.  Since  his 
ordination  in  1933,  Father  Roberts  like 
Father  Chafe  has  been  an  untiring 
worker  for  the  Society.  He  began  his 
mission  career  by  looking  after  the 
Chinese  mission  in  Vancouver.  From 
1935  until  1950,  Father  Roberts  served 
as  the  first  director  of  the  Holy  Child- 
hood Association.  And  it  was  in  that 
role  that  he  became  widely  known  from 
coast  to  coast  in  Canada.  Then  from 
1953  to  1961,  he  was  director  of  the 
public  relations  department.  He  is  pres- 
ently working  as  a missionary  in  St. 
Vincent,  West  Indies. 


Father  Alphonse  Chafe,  SFM 


Father  Roland  Roberts,  SFM 
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Father  Bill  Amyot  was  ordained  in 
1927  and  has  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  first  students  of  Almonte 
College.  He  went  to  China  with  the 
third  mission  band  Of  the  Society  in 
1928.  Father  Bill  was  named  superior 
of  our  novitiate  in  1943  and  he  will  long 
be  remembered  by  all  the  priests  who 
attended  the  novitiate  in  his  time  for 
his  great  knowledge  of  nature  and  wild- 
life and  his  great  enthusiasm  for  life 
and  human  achievement.  In  1959  he 
went  to  the  Chinese  Catholic  mission  in 
Victoria  and  after  it  was  closed  down 
he  stayed  on  in  Victoria  diocese  to 
help  out  the  bishop.  ■ 


Father  William  Amyot,  SFM 


Father  Paul  Kam  was  born  in  China. 
He  came  to  Canada  with  Father 
Fraser  and  was  the  first  native  Chinese 
priest  to  be  ordained  in  Canada.  As  a 
member  of  the  Society  he  taught  briefly 
in  China  Mission  seminary  and  served 
in  various  parishes  in  China.  The  last 
official  word  received  about  Father 
Kam  was  in  1952.  At  that  time  he  had 
been  formally  arrested  and  taken  to  a 
communist  prison.  ■ 
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Monsignor  William  McGrath  joined 
the  staff  of  China  Mission  Seminary  in 
1922.  A skilled  orator  and  a brilliant 
writer,  he  was  editor  of  China  Missions 
magazine  from  1923  to  1931.  In  1932 
he  was  appointed  Prefect  Apostolic  of 
Chuchow,  China.  In  1941  he  was 
named  Vicar  General  of  the  Society. 
Then  in  1947  Monsignor  McGrath 
directed  the  pilgrim  statue  of  Our  Lady 
of  Fatima.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the 
pioneers  who  helped  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  come  into  being.  ■ 


One  of  the  men  who  helped  to  direct 
the  fortunes  of  the  infant  Society  from 
its  earliest  beginnings  was  Father 
Alexander  (Sandy)  MacDonald.  Or- 
dained in  1930  he  came  to  China 
Mission  Seminary  and  took  over  the 
financial  administration  of  the  Society. 
Always  working  in  the  background 
Father  Sandy  was  actively  engaged  in 
this  important  work  right  up  until 
1961.  ■ 


^^oiisiQiior  Win  l\^cGr3th  SFA^ 


Father  Alex.  MacDonald,  SFM 
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One  of  the  early  pioneers  and  well 
known  as  the  poet  laureate  of  the 
Society  is  Father  Hugh  F.  X.  Sharkey. 
Father  Sharkey  was  ordained  in  1929 
and  a member  of  the  fourth  mission 
band  to  China  that  same  year.  You 
name  it  and  Father  Sharkey  did  it  for 
Scarboro  in  those  early  years.  He  was 
at  different  times  rector  of  the  semi- 
nary, superior  of  the  Chinese  mission 
in  Vancouver,  editor  of  the  magazine. 
Vicar  General  of  the  Society  and  an 
ever-ready  public  relations  man.  Since 
then  he  has  been  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  at  the  present  time  he  is 
working  in  Guyana.  ■ 


Father  Rogers  Pelow  ordained  in 
1940  obtained  a degree  in  Canon  Law 
and  then  served  as  rector  of  the  Scar- 
boro seminary  from  1944  to  1950.  Aff- 
ability and  approachability  made  ‘doc’ 
Pelow  one  of  the  key  men  in  those 
years  of  transition  who  stabilized  the 
seminary  and  infused  the  society  spirit 
in  all  the  future  members.  In  1950 
Father  Pelow  was  assigned  to  the  Japan 
mission  and  became  regional  superior 
there  in  1956.  He  is  still  working  in 
the  Japan  mission.  ■ 


Space  prevents  us  from  paying  tribute 
to  all  the  zealous  but  unsung  Scarboro 
missionaries  doing  their  job  from  day  to 
day.  Their  names  ore  not  in  this  book 
but  they  ore  very  much  in  our  hearts. 


Father  Hugh  F.  X.  Sharkey,  SFM 


Father  Rogers  Pelow,  SFM 
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AND  NOW  A 
LOOK  AT  THE 

is  1918.  Pot  roast  is  selling  at  25c 
^ a pound  and  men’s  suits  are  retail- 
ing at  $15.  Prices  are  high  but  after  all 
there  is  a war  on. 


The  big  labour  saving  device  for  the 
home  is  a water-powered  washing  ma- 
chine and  clothes  wringer.  Gas  lamps 
and  wood  stoves  make  leisure  hours  in 


POLICE  PATROL 
KEYSTONE 


Fast  flickers  fascinated  Canadians  in  1918, 
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I 


The  torch  has  been  passed 
to  a new  generation  of 
missionaries. 


the  home  more  pleasant. 

All  of  the  young  people  are  dancing 
to  the  frantic  beat  of  ‘Raz-ma-taz’ . Well 
nearly  all  of  them.  Somebody  has  to 
crank  the  phonograph  and  change  the 
wax  cylinders. 

Dresses  are  long;  movies  are  silent; 
and  shoes  are  high-buttoned. 

Silent  movie  stars,  Charlie  Chaplin 
and  William  S.  Hart,  entertain  with 
piano  accompaniment  at  the  local 
moving  picture  house. 

Jess  Willard  reigns  as  heavyweight 
champion  and  Dick  Irvin  and  Newsy 
Lalonde  make  hockey  headlines. 

It  seems  like  everyone  has  developed 
a stutter  as  the  bathroom  sopranos  and 
baritones  try  to  get  their  tongues  around 
“K-K-K-Katy,”  the  popular  song  of  the 
day. 

On  the  world  scene,  six  million 
people  have  already  died  of  Spanish  in- 
fluenza in  three  short  years,  which  is 
more  than  all  the  soldiers  killed  in  the 
Great  War.  And  people  are  learning  to 
live  with  words  like  prohibition  and 
franchise  for  women. 

And  in  smaller  print  but  no  less  sig- 
nificant, Father  John  Mary  Fraser 
opens  a college  at  Almonte,  Ontario, 
to  train  men  as  missionary  priests  for 
China.  It  is  a small  beginning  but  be- 
cause of  the  singular  faith  and  vision  of 
Father  Fraser,  this  infant  Society  will 
grow  and  flourish  over  the  years. 


'Counded  for  China  that  original  small 
missionary  band  has  mushroomed 
into  a worldwide  mission  society. 
Thanks  to  you  wonderful  people  who 
have  provided  the  good  Christian 
homes  to  foster  missionary  vocations 
and  who  have  instilled  the  willingness 
to  serve  in  your  children  as  well  as  a 
consciousness  of  human  worth,  we 
have  been  able  to  carry  on  over  fifty 
years. 

During  our  fifty-year  history,  China 
has  been  closed  to  any  mission  activity 
and  we  have  answered  the  call  of  South 
America  and  two  other  Asian  countries. 
At  present  we  are  working  in  eight 
different  countries  with  entirely  differ- 
ent situations  and  problems.  It  is  our 
hope  that  in  the  next  fifty  years  we  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  more  in  the  way 
of  service  to  people  in  these  countries. 
It  is  our  hope  too  that  we  will  be  able 
to  involve  you  in  our  work  at  every 
level.  We  welcome  your  suggestions  and 
your  criticism  directed  towards  making 
us  all  more  aware  that  the  Church  is 
essentially  missionary  and  that  we  are 
no  special  breed  but  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  Canadian  Christian  love. 

During  the  remaining  days  of  1968 
we  ask  you  readers  to  join  with  us  as 
we  reminisce  over  days  gone  by  and 
have  a look  into  the  future  of  a more 
mature  but  still  vigorous  jubilarian 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  ■ 
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They  were  younger  then. . . 


SCARBORO'S 

ANNIVERSARY  CONTEST 

From  6 to  60  (and  over) 

Do  you  Recognize  these  Scarboro  Fathers? 


Even  if  you  can’t  name  one  of  them,  maybe  you  can  tell  us  in  500 
words  or  less  — “How  Scarboro  Can  Become  Better  Known  In  Canada” 

Write  and  tell  us  today. 

_ _ _ UNUSUAL  PRIZES  — — — 


Contest  Closes 
Dec.  31,  1968 


Write: 

SCARBORO  CONTEST, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarboro,  Ontario.  ^ 


■V. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Nothing  worthwhile 
was  ever  done  in  a 
hurry. 

One  of  the  major  aims  of  any  mis- 
sionary is  to  train  lay  leaders.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  people  them- 
selves direct  and  implement  their  own 
j social  economic  programs, 

i It  was  to  train  lay  leaders  to  show 

I the  way  in  their  own  communities  that 
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Father  Harvey  Steele,  SFM 


Father  John  Mclver,  SFM 


Father  Harvey  Steele,  SFM,  founded 
the  Inter-American  Co-operative  In- 
stitute in  Panama  City.  The  Inter- 
American  Co-operative  Institute  offers 
two  intensive  four-month  courses  in 
leadership  techniques  geared  to  the 
basic  socio  - economic  problems  of 
Latin  America. 

Father  Harvey  Steel,  SFM,  a native 
of  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  was  ordained 
in  1936.  Shortly  after  ordination  he 
was  sent  to  China  where  he  remained 
until  1944.  In  1946  he  was  appointed 
to  Santo  Domingo,  where  he  remained 
until  1959.  It  was  during  his  service  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  that  Father 
Steele  became  intensely  interested  in 
developing  co-operatives  and  credit 
unions  to  help  the  people  help  them- 
selves in  Latin  America. 


If  Scarboro  is  going  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapidly  developing  and  con-j^, 
stantly  unfolding  insights  into  mission 
approach,  the  work  of  our  Latin  ' 
American  Institute  at  St.  Marys, 
Ontario  is  going  to  be  more  important 
as  the  years  go  on. 

The  director  of  our  Latin  American 
Institute,  Father  John  Mclver  from 
Staff  a,  Ontario  was  ordained  in  1940 
and  has  a wealth  of  practical  experience 
to  back  him. 

After  a two-year  hitch  with  the  Pro- 
motion department  he  was  sent  to  the 
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Dominican  Republic.  During  the  early 
fifties,  Father  Mclver  began  to  promote 
credit  unions  and  co-ops  to  help  the 
impoverished  people  of  the  campos. 
After  returning  to  Canada  he  played  a 
big  role  in  helping  to  develop  the  Coady 
Institute  in  Antigonish  for  the  educa- 
tion of  priest  and  lay  leaders  of  mission 
countries.  He  has  been  director  of  our 
Latin  American  Institute  since  1966.  ■ 


The  man  who  ‘keeps  the  wolf  away 
from  the  door’  and  keeps  Scarboro  sol- 
vent is  Father  Kenneth  MacAulay  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Father  Ken  is 
the  man  who  must  make  our  books 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  month  which 
is  no  small  task  for  such  a diversified 
operation  as  Scarboro  Missions. 

Although  Father  MacAulay  had  four 
years’  experience  in  banking  before 
entering  the  Scarboro  seminary  he  is 
not  only  a financial  wizard  but  a proven 
missionary  as  well. 

Ordained  in  1953,  Father  MacAulay 
was  assigned  to  British  Guyana  and 
served  there  until  he  was  recalled  for 
further  study  in  1963.  Father  MacAulay 
succeeded  Father  Alex  Macintosh  as 
Treasurer  General  of  the  Society  in 
1965.  ■ 
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See  what  you've  been  missing... 


SUFFERING? 


“My  Father,  if  this  cup  cannot  pass  “If  I then  the  Lord  and  Master  have 

by  without  my  drinking  it,  your  will  washed  your  feet,  you  should  wash 

be  done!”  each  other’s  feet.” 


SERVICE? 


Are  you  shortsighted  about  the  Missions? 

If  you’re  generous  and  you  want  to  serve  . . . 
If  you’re  talented  and  you  want  to  give  . . . 

If  you’re  a Christian  and  you  want  to  share  . . . 


MAYBE  SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY  IS  FOR  YOU 

For  further  information  write:  Vocation  Director  " « 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  S 
2685  Kingston  Road,  t S 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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I Remember 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Dore  was  one  of  the  first 
students  of  the  fledgling  China  Mission 
College  at  Almonte.  He  is  still  a 
great  supporter  of  the  Society  and  is 
presently  a very  successfuf  lawyer 
in  St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 


T remember  Almonte  and  the  early  beginnings  of  China  Mission  College. 

I remember  Father  Fraser  and  the  motley  crew  that  he  gathered  from 
I Europe  and  brought  here  at  that  time.  One  of  them  was  a young  Cockney 
i who  was  put  in  charge  of  the  kitchen  supplies.  The  winter  that  I was  in 

I Almonte  he  apparently  got  a hot  tip  on  a shipment  of  cranberries.  I 

think  he  must  have  purchased  the  whole  shipment  because  we  had  cran- 
berries at  every  meal.  He  wasn’t  studying  for  the  priesthood  but  seemed 
to  be  a lay  worker  dedicated  to  cooking  cranberries.  I think  it  was  all 
those  cranberries  that  finally  helped  me  to  decide  that  the  priesthood 
was  not  for  me. 

Another  character  in  that  Almonte  assortment  was  just  out  from 
Ireland  and  all  its  troubles.  He  never  went  around  the  corner  of  a building 
that  he  didn’t  first  check  the  area  by  putting  his  head  out  first  to  see  if 
any  Orangemen  were  in  the  offing  with  guns.  Many  times  I had  occasion 
to  see  him  peeking  out  from  behind  the  wooden  outhouse. 

These  are  some  of  the  light  moments  that  I remember  from  Almonte. 
But  more  than  this  I would  like  to  stress  that  the  saintly  Father  Fraser 
and  his  activities  are  not  sufficiently  known  and  appreciated  by  the 

1 people  of  this  country.  ■ 

I 
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"The  figures  in  the  history  may  or  may  not  be  of  heroic  stature;  the 
work  done  may  or  may  not  be  on  a grand  scaie.  But  it  is  foundational 
work,  the  significance  of  which  grows  with  the  lapse  of  time  . . . 

Sir  George  Parkin  (Canadian) 

On  the  happy  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  it  gives  the  Apostolic  Delegation 
great  pleasure  to  offer  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  behalf  of  his  holiness.  Pope  Paul  VI. 

We  present  congratulations  for  the  evan- 
gelical work  accomplished  in  different  coun- 
tries which  we  personally  have  had  the 
privilege  to  witness  and  admire. 

May  God  continue  to  bless  generously  all 
the  members  of  the  Society  and  reward  the 
bishops,  clergy  and  laity  of  Canada  whose 
cooperation  made  possible  such  outstanding 
success. 

On  behalf  of  his  holiness  Pope  Paul  VI, 
-fEmanuel  Clarizio 

Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada. 

"It  is  not  to  Monsignor  Fraser’s  foundations,  his  churches,  his 
statistical  record  that  we  must  turn  if  we  wish  to  learn  the  lesson  he  leaves 
us.  it  is  to  his  character,  the  spirit  which  In  him  motivated  these  striking 
deeds,  that  we  must  appeal  . . . .”  Tribute  to  a Missionary 

by  Gerald  Kelly  SFM  ’49 


NOVEMBER  — 1968 


. / WASHBOARDS 


BARRYMORE  staging  »N 

•ON  THE  QUIET’ ^ . 


>NOMEN 


Sii^ — — 

HEADLINES  FROM  1918  . . . 


A LITTLE  OR  A LOT  WILL 
PUT  FATHER  FRASER’S 
DREAM  INTO  HEADLINES  . 

Help  Us  Celebrate  Our  Gok 
Jubilee 

Send  a Priest  to  the  Missior 
Tomorrow  by  Contributing  tc 
Father  Fraser’s  Golden  Jubil 
Burse  Today 


•.fTcni 
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Some  Do's  and  Don'ts 

' I 'Here’s  something  exciting  about  watching  an  upsurge  of  the 
human  spirit.  This  kind  of  upsurge  does  not  come  from 
misguided  give-away  programs  but  rather  from  the  people  of 
an  underdeveloped  country,  who  have  become  aware  of  a 
problem,  and  have  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

There  are  always  two  kinds  of  well  intentioned  people  who 
go  into  an  underdeveloped  country  in  order  to  bring  about 
change. 

Type  “A”  has  a master  plan  to  reform  the  whole  community 
from  top  to  bottom.  “A”  always  has  a preconceived  idea  of  what 
the  people  need  and  “A”  proceeds  to  act  on  what  “A”thinks  as 
soon  as  “A”  arrives. 

Usually  from  six  to  eight  months  is  sufficient  to  discourage 
“A”.  “A”  invariably  complains  about  lack  of  co-operation  and 
lack  of  initiative.  “A”  leaves  the  community  with  very  little 
accomplished. 

Type  “B”  enters  the  community  armed  with  principles  of  | 
reform.  “B”  starts  a campaign  by  asking  the  people  what  they 
feel  is  needed  in  the  community.  Like  type  “A”,  “B”  too  can 
see  a lot  of  things  that  are  needed  in  the  community  but  I 
unlike  “A”,  ignores  these  things  and  listens  to  the  people  j 
concerned.  ^ i 

Finally  after  considerable  discussion  the  people  arrive  at 
a consensus  of  opinion  and  decide  to  build  a bridge  or  drain  | 
a swamp.  | 

The  person  who  will  effect  change  always  allows  the  idea  to  | 
come  from  the  people  and  then  supplies  any  information  that  j 
he  or  she  may  have  on  the  subject.  This  person’s  attitude  is 
always  that  of  one  who  truly  wants  to  serve  but  always  as  a 
helper  and  never  as  boss.  j 

Generally  the  aims  and  goals  of  the  community  are  prac- 
tical and  obtainable.  They  may  not  look  to  be  as  beneficial  as 
the  outsider’s  aims  and  goals  but  these  goals  come  from  the  : 
people  and  they  will  succeed. 

Often  the  real  problem  of  apathy  in  an  underdeveloped 
country  is  the  fact  that  the  outsider  has  insisted  on  forcing  his  , 
culture,  his  standard  of  living  and  his  value  on  the  hapless  com-  ! 
munity.  No  one  likes  to  be  reminded  that  they  are  behind  the 
times.  Like  all  men  everywhere  and  in  every  culture,  people  in  [ 
underdeveloped  countries  want  to  be  masters  of  their  own  ; 
destiny.  ■ i 
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Books  open  a whole  new  world  for  the 
people  of  St.  Vincent. 


MAMA 

CAN'T 

READ 

Roland  Roberts,  SFM 


I 

i 

i 

I Tf  you  are  under  the  impression  that 
j the  missionary’s  work  is  confined  to 
] saying  Mass,  teaching  catechism  and 
administering  the  sacraments,  you  have 
the  same  impression  I had  when  I first 
received  my  appointment  to  Scarboro’s 
St,  Vincent  mission.  I’m  confident  that 
you,  like  me,  would  fast  change  your 
• thinking  in  this  regard  were  you  to  find 
yourself  suddenly  transported  into  the 
thrilling,  challenging,  and  certainly 
different  life  of  the  missions. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  mis- 
sionary’s time  is  devoted  to  the  neces- 
sary duty  of  contributing  in  a direct 
way  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people 
i with  whom  he  is  assigned  to  work. 

! There  would  be  no  point  in  having 
' priest-missionaries  if  it  were  not  so;  but 
the  direct  spiritual  approach  is  not  the 
i whole  approach.  The  missionary  must 


become  involved  in  the  day-by-day  liv- 
ing of  the  people.  Their  problems  must 
be  his  problems.  If  they’re  not,  he  had 
better  pack  up  and  come  home.  He  has 
missed  the  whole  challenge  of  the  mis- 
sionary vocation! 

What  is  that  challenge?  It  is  a chal- 
lenge of  involvement;  it  is  the  thrilling 
experience  of  being  a witness  to  the 
love  of  Christ  — the  Christ  who  went 
about  doing  good.  If  through  the  rec- 
tory window  you  watch  the  poor  get- 
ting poorer,  the  unlearned  receiving  no 
learning,  the  hungry  day-by-day  be- 
coming more  hungry,  but  do  not  ven- 
ture forth  to  make  personal  contact 
with  the  poor,  the  unloved,  the  hun- 
gry and  the  sick,  just  go  home  man  and 
forget  about  being  a missionary.  You’ll 
not  find  the  solution  to  the  people’s 
problems  from  behind  a glass  curtain. 
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You'll  find  it  down  there  with  the 
people! 

When  I first  went  to  Georgetown, 
St.  Vincent,  West  Indies,  I was  armed 
with  about  one  thousand  catechisms. 
I figured  that  a liberal  distribution  of 
the  catechisms  would  go  a long  way 
towards  giving  the  people  a knowledge 
of  God  and  an  interest  in  the  Church. 
They  were  simple  catechisms  — a child 
could  read  them.  That  was  right  — a 
child  could  read  them;  hut  not  too 
many  adults  could  read  them.  Mama 
could  not  read  them!  Mama  had  never 
gone  to  school!  Mama  could  not  read 
anything.  The  whole  thrilling  world  of 
literature  was  literally  a closed  book. 
Mama’s  life  interest  revolved  around 
the  ways  and  means  of  getting  today’s 
food.  Her  children  could  read.  They 
could  read  children’s  books — ^but  there 
were  no  such  books  at  hand  for  those 
who  lived  in  the  small  villages  north 
of  Georgetown. 

Could  anything  be  done  to  brighten 
mama’s  life;  to  open  up  the  world  of 
fancy;  to  distract  her  attention  from 


the  ever  - present  spectre  of  hunger? 
Where  did  I,  a missionary,  fit  into  the 
picture?  Was  it  really  my  job  to  even 
try  to  do  something?  I thought  it  was. 
But  how  could  it  be  done? 

The  answer  seemed  to  me  to  be 
found  in  a mobile  library.  It  would  be 
a library  composed  almost  entirely  of 
children’s  books  — story  books;  books 
that  took  one  into  the  world  of  fancy. 
The  immediate  problem  was  transpor- 
tation and  the  books  themselves.  The 
transportation  problem  was  solved  by 
the  Catholic  Relief  Services,  New 
York.  They  supplied  a jeep,  a big  jeep, 
one  in  which  we  could  easily  transport 
several  shelf-like  boxes  of  books.  They 
came  in  a few  at  a time.  The  library 
is  now  in  operation.  More  books  are 
needed  and  more  will  be  needed  as  time 
goes  on.  For  some  reason,  transporting 
them  from  place  to  place  is  harder  on 
books  than  putting  them  in  a room 
somewhere  and  leaving  them  to  gather 
dust.  A mobile  library,  I find,  is  rough 
on  books. 

Where  does  mama  come  into  the 


Crowds  are  already 
gathered  when  the 
familiar  Jeep  full  of 
books  arrives  on  the 
scene. 
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program?  Picture,  if  you  can,  a small 
village.  It  is  tucked  away  amid  tall 
coconut  trees.  The  jeep  drives  in.  The 
boxes  are  placed  around  the  jeep,  and 
the  library  is  open  for  business.  Usu- 
ally the  children  are  waiting  so  there 
is  no  delay  getting  down  to  the  job  of 
receiving  returned  books  and  handing 
out  new  ones.  It’s  all  over  within  a 
couple  of  hours.  Then  what  happens? 
To  find  that  out,  you’ll  have  to  return 
to  the  village  a little  later  — say, 
around  5:00  p.m. 

Walk  through  the  village  and  you’ll 
see  groups  of  adults  sitting  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  a hut;  sitting  on  a 
step  facing  them  is  a child  reading 
aloud.  Don’t  worry  about  disturbing 
anyone.  It’s  not  likely  that  you’ll  even 
be  noticed.  All  eyes  are  focussed  on  the 
reader,  and  all  ears  are  attentive  to 
his  compelling  words.  Stop  and  listen 
for  a moment.  The  words  you  hear  are 
not  unfamiliar  to  you,  though  you  may 
not  have  heard  them  for  many  a year. 
As  you  listen  you’ll  be  transported  back 
to  those  wonderful  days  when  you 
thrilled  to  the  story  of  Black  Beauty, 
Cinderella,  Snow  \^ite  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs,  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Tom 
Sawyer.  Take  a look  at  the  faces  of  the 
listeners.  You  can  see  that  they  are  in 
another  world  — a world  of  fancy. 
Gone  are  the  cares  and  worries  of  the 
day  — even  if  there  is  no  food  for 
the  evening  meal  it  is  momentarily  for- 
gotten by  the  “mamas”  as  they  eagerly 
await  the  outcome  of  Prince  Charm- 
I ing’s  search  for  the  foot  that  will  fit  the 
: golden  slipper. 

The  mobile  library  takes  up  a lot 
of  time  (and  the  jeep  drinks  plenty  of 
: gas);  but  I think  it’s  worth  it.  So  would 
you  if  you  saw  it  in  action!  ■ 


Did  you  know  that  there  are  only 
about  50  more  shopping  days  to 
Christmas? 

Don’t  wait  until  the  11th  hour  this 
year  . . . (It’s  already  the  11th 
month) . 

We  have  a beautiful  selection  of 
Christmas  cards  to  suit  every  taste 
here  at  Scarboro  headquarters. 

You’ll  find  these  cards  doubly 
rewarding. 

You  can  remember  your  friends 
and  . . . 

You  can  help  the  missions  at  the 
same  time. 

Order  now  . . . from 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 

Madonna  Series  — 15  assorted  cards 

Price  per  box $1 .25  post  paid 

(Religious  Golden  Slims  Series  — 

100  cards  for  $6.50) 

Please  specify  series. 
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IT'S  NOT  A SIMPLE  MATTER 

William  Uutkus,  SFM 


' I ’he  story  is  told  of  a man  who  tried 
an  experiment  with  flies.  He  very 
carefully  collected  100  flies  and  put 
them  all  in  a match  box.  When  he 
opened  the  box,  he  shouted  “Fly!”  And 
they  all  flew  away. 

Then  he  removed  the  wings  from 
100  flies  and  put  them  in  the  same 
match  box.  When  he  opened  the  box 
again,  he  shouted  “Fly!”  just  as  he  had 
before.  Only  this  time  the  flies  didn’t 
fly  away.  He  concluded  from  this  ex- 
periment that  when  you  remove  the 
wings  from  100  flies  they  become  deaf. 

This  story  illustrates  that  even  when 
we  are  confronted  with  the  facts  of  a 
situation  we  may  still  miss  the  point. 

These  days  when  instant  communi- 
cation can  bring  the  famine  of  Biafra 
and  the  poor  people  of  Restoration 
City  right  into  the  homes  of  people  all 
over  the  world,  we  are  constantly  being 
bombarded  by  articles,  editorials  and 
pleas  for  a more  just  distribution  of 
wealth  among  nations.  Of  course  it  is 
vital  that  we  educate  our  social  con- 
science to  the  true  state  of  affairs  in 
the  world.  However,  I have  some  very 
strong  objections  to  the  solutions  pro- 
posed. Having  seen  so  many  abuses  of 
the  economic  assistance  provided  by 
well-intentioned  people  for  the  better- 


We  need  loans  to  set  up  new  industry. 

ment  of  underdeveloped  countries,  I 
can  only  conclude  that  there  must  be 
a better  way  to  do  it. 

Let  me  explain  what  I mean. 

First  there  is  the  question  of  trade 
privileges.  Some  say  these  privileges 
must  be  granted  to  developing  nations. 
But  just  because  a better  price  is  guar- 
anteed for  the  products  from  develop- 
ing nations,  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  people  in 
those  nations  will  rise  accordingly.  At 
the  present  time«the  U.S.  pays  more 
for  sugar  than  the  prevailing  world 
market  price.  Emerging  nations  are 
given  yearly  quotas  and  guaranteed  an 
attractive  price  for  the  end  product. 
On  the  surface  it  would  seem  that  there  | 
is  hope  for  the  poor  in  sugar. 

But  let  us  now  look  at  the  people 
who  grow  the  sugar.  I’m  talking  about 
real  people  now,  people  whom  I know 
and  respect  here  in  the  Philippines. 
Even  the  children  are  hard  at  work  in  • 
the  cane  fields.  And  what  is  their  eco- 
nomic condition?  They  are  among  the 
poorest  people  that  I have  ever  seen. 
At  times  they  live  in  sub-human  condi-  ; 
tions. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  j 
the  owners  of  the  land  live  in  some- 
what different  circumstances.  Many  of  , 
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We  need  farm  machinery. 

them  drive  air-conditioned  cars  and 
live  in  grand  houses.  Quite  often  they 
never  even  visit  the  land  they  own  but 
spend  their  time  commuting  between 
the  Philippines  and  their  European 
villas.  For  this  reason  you  can  cross 
out  solution  number  one. 

“In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
Church  calls  upon  the  well-provided, 
for  believers  in  both  the  flourishing 
and  the  backward  nations  themselves 
to  check  their  passion  for  ever  more 
and  better  creature  comforts,”  cries  the 
Catholic  Standard  of  Guyana.  The 
key  phrase  is,  of  course:  “ ...  in  the 
backward  nations  themselves.”  Perhaps 
most  emphasis  and/or  warning  should 
be  given  to  this  group. 

I hope  that  you  will  stay  with  me 
for  still  another  example. 

Last  December  a wedding  anniver- 
sary was  the  occasion  for  a lavish  party 
held  in  Manila.  American  musicians 
were  flown  in  to  entertain  for  the  occa- 
sion. One  of  the  entertainers  was 
quoted  as  saying:  “Even  Rockefeller 
parties  are  pretty  tame  to  this  one.” 
Pictures  of  pseudo-royalty  being  wined 
and  dined  all  over  the  Philippines  were 
featured  in  all  the  local  newspapers  for 
nearly  a month. 

And  I’m  sure  that  this  is  not  some- 


thing unique  to  the  Philippines  but  has 
parallels  in  the  other  under-developed 
countries  as  well. 

To  pass  out  aid  without  providing 
an  educational  program  and  experts  to 
implement  it  in  the  most  effective  way 
possible  is  to  pour  money  down  the 
drain.  The  American  Government  has 
a long  list  of  sad  experiences  to  relate 
on  the  futility  of  such  ‘hand-out’  aid 
programs. 

And  what  is  the  point  that  I am 
trying  to  make  in  this  article?  Am  I 
opposed  to  any  and  all  government  aid 
programs  . . . specifically  Canadian 
Government  Aid  programs?  Of  course 
not!  To  even  think  such  a thing  would 
be  the  height  of  stupidity.  But  I believe 
that  if  a reckoning  were  taken,  Canada 
would  be  found  sadly  lacking  on  the 
balances  of  both  charity  and  justice  in 
this  regard.  External  aid  policies  are 
founded  for  the  most  part  on  very  un- 
Christian  principles.  Representatives 
abroad  often  pursue  goals  of  self- 
interest  which  can  in  no  way  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  aspirations  and  strivings 
of  the  under  - developed  nations  in 
which  they  find  themselves. 

We  Canadians  have  always  managed 
to  hide  this  selfish  attitude  from  our- 
selves by  explaining  our  lack  of  involve- 
ment with  an  old  hackneyed  saw: 
“Canada  has  a very  small  population. 
We  can’t  be  expected  to  do  as  much  as 
the  U.S.” 

The  people  of  the  developing  nations 
desperately  need  the  help;  they  need 
direct  aid  from  the  developed  nations. 
Hunger,  deprivation,  ignorance  and 
sickness  are  the  constant  companions 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  And  the  situation  is  getting 
steadily  worse. 
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In  the  April  issue  of  this  very  same 
Scarboro  Missions,  the  editor,  after 
drawing  a picture  of  the  sad  plight  of 
the  world’s  poor,  asked: 

“Who  can  do  anything  about  it?” 

And  then  he  answered:  “Only 

governments.” 

From  where  I sit,  nothing  could  be 
more  mistaken.  “Give  away”  does  not 
work  and  most  especially  when  it  is 
given  away  from  one  government  to 
another,  it  will  never  work.  Of  course 
the  money  and  tools  must  come  from 
government  or  some  national  organiza- 
tion but  it  doesn’t  necessarily  have  to 
be  administered  by  that  same  govern- 
ment and  it  certainly  doesn’t  have  to 
be  channelled  through  the  government 
of  the  receiving  nation.  Because  of  the 
hopeless  bureaucracy  most  of  the  aid 
to  developing  nations,  that  is  govern- 
ment to  government,  never  reaches  the 
people.  And  that  aid  which  does  reach 
the  people  is  largely  superficial  because 
it  does  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem. It’s  a lot  like  repainting  the  ex- 
terior of  the  car  and  neglecting  to 
rebuild  the  engine. 


The  great  masses  of  the  world’s  poor  ^ 
and  hungry  cry  out.  We  must  listen  to  '< 
their  cry  of  anguish  or  else  we  mock 
God.  We  must  help  them  or  we  will  all  ^ 
perish.  1 

How  can  we  help  if  we  don’t  ‘give  ‘4 
away’?  / 

The  key  to  the  whole  problem  is  an 
attitude  of  service.  We  must  work  with 
not  for  and  we  must  help  not  give.  ^ 
Missionaries  of  many  different  na-  ? 
tionalities  and  faiths  are  working  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  world  and 
surely  their  aspirations  are  at  least  as  i 
noble  as  those  of  the  Canadian  people.  ■ 
They  all  have  one  common  aim  and  J 
that  is  to  uplift  and  improve  the  living  | 
conditions  of  the  poor  people  with  | 
whom  they  work.  Is  it  not  possible  for  ‘A 
governments  to  work  through  such  ; j 
dedicated  groups  as  these  who  are  4 
already  involved  in  community  de-  ^ 
velopment  and  who  understand  the 
mentality  and  the  aspirations  of  the  | 
people  with  whom  they  live?  J 

To  get  down  to  some  concrete  facts 
by  way  of  illustration  I would  like  to  -^- 
examine  very  briefly  the  socio-econo- 4 


The  fiestas  of  the  com-  n 
mon  folk  are  nothing  J 
to  the  lavish  parties  of  ^ 
the  rich.  - 
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mic  program  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
here  in  the  Philippines. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  five 
credit  unions  established  with  approxi- 
mately $100,000  in  deposits.  That 
sounds  like  a lot  of  money  until  you 
consider  the  mortgages  and  debts  in 
this  area  total  nearly  $500,000.  In  a 
situation  like  this  a Canadian  loan  fund 
to  make  additional  capital  available  at 
a low  rate  of  interest  would  surely  solve 
the  immediate  problems  of  this  de- 
veloping community. 

Our  credit  unions  started  on  a 
‘shoe-string’  but  they  are  considered  to 
be  the  best  community  credit  unions  in 
the  Philippines.  In  the  last  six  months 
six  groups,  representing  various  reli- 
gions, came  to  the  area  to  observe  and 
to  study  these  credit  unions. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  people  of  Can- 
ada might  be  able  to  provide  housing 
facilities  for  these  people  on  a people 
to  people  basis? 

Now  this  area  needs  a combination 
swine-breeding  station  and  poultry- 
hatchery  which,  if  it  were  constructed 
and  stocked,  would  soon  be  self- 
supporting.  This  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity in  order  to  provide  the  proper  diet 
for  the  people.  According  to  statistics 
the  national  average  for  meat  consump- 
tion is  less  than  one  ounce  per  day. 

Can  we  say  that’s  too  bad  or  that’s 
enough  and  forget  it? 

We  need  irrigation  pumps,  tractors, 
fertilizer,  insecticides,  sprayers,  seed, 
trucks  and  educational  materials. 

Yes.  The  list  is  a long  one. 

We  do  not  want  to  ‘give  away’  but 
we  do  need  tools  to  demonstrate  and  to 
teach.  A most  disturbing  and  haunting 
question:  “What  will  happen  if  no- 
body gives  us  the  tools?”  ■ 


HELP  WANTED 


House  and  Jeep:  Fr.  Rod  MacNeil 
is  living  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel 
in  his  new  parish,  and  requires  a small 
rectory  — also  a jeep  to  visit  his  20,000 
parishioners.  Can  you  help  Father  Rod 
to  get  his  new  parishing  rolling? 

Catechetical  Aids:  Can  you  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  catechetical  aids  in 
the  form  of  film  strips,  records,  a pro- 
jector and  record  player  which  Father 
T.  McQuaid  needs  in  St.  Vincent.  Total 
cost  $500.00. 

The  Carmelite  Sisters  working  with 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  St.  Vincent 
have  converted  an  old  garage  into  a 
Youth  Center  and  operate  a typing 
school  for  teenagers.  They  need  second- 
hand typewriters.  At  present  there  are 
27  students  and  3 typewriters.  Can  you 
provide  a typewriter? 

Fr.  Wayne  Yorke  has  started  building 
a Community  Development  Centre  and 
Chapel  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
hopes  the  local  people  will  contribute 
half  the  cost.  $2,000.00  is  still  needed. 
Will  you  or  your  group  help  uplift  the 
Bani  community. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Changing 

fimes: 


Tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur 
in  illis.  (Times  change  and  we  change 
with  them. ) 

Anonymous. 

The  stage  coach  driver  looked  over 
at  the  locomotive  belching  steam  and 
smoke  and  he  snapped  the  reins  a little 
harder  and  shouted,  “Gee-up!” 

The  ferryman  looked  up  at  the 
bright  new  girders  of  the  bridge  and 
pulled  a little  harder  on  the  rudder. 

The  harness  maker  looked  over  at 
the  horseless  carriage  and  nearly  jab- 
bed a sharp  hook  through  his  hand  as 
he  scoffed  at  the  ungainly  newcomer. 

Today  because  of  a renewed  dyna- 
nism  in  the  Church  of  Christ  and  a new 
order  of  things  we  are  called  upon  to 
search  for  the  means  by  which  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  may 
fulfil  its  missionary  vocation  in  these 
times.  We  belong  to  an  age  of  change. 


This  renewal  will  not  be  but  a stage  ^ 
of  development  for  Scarboro  and  then  | 
ended.  Change  will  be  the  continuing  ^ 
characteristic  of  the  Church.  But  these  ^ 
changes  will  have  td  be  made  in  a wise 
and  practical  manner.  And  while  it  is  1 
certainly  necessary  to  employ  our  in-’''^ 
telligence  and  good  will  to  assess  all  our 
human  possibilities  and  limitations  we  ’ 
would  certainly  be  the  most  foolish  of  t 
men  if  we  did  not  attempt  to  work  j 
within  the  dimension  of  faith  and  trust  i 
in  God.  I 

“Sure  I’ve  seen  a lot  of  changes  in’ 
my  life  and  I’ve  been  agin  every  one^ 
of  ’em.” 

. , . 

“It  was  good  enough  for  my  father^ 
and  his  father  before  him.” 

“Whatever  happened  to  the  good  old 
family  picnic,  the  band  concert  in  the 
park,  and  the  circus?” 

“You’re  living  in  the  past.” 
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1.  Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  SFM,  seen  here  shak- 
ing hands  with  His  Excellency,  Senor 
Marco  A.  Robles,  President  of  Panama, 
is  the  director  of  the  Inter-American 
Co-operative  Institute  (ICI)  for  the 
training  of  lay  leaders  in  Latin  America. 

2.  Veterans  of  our  China  Mission  remi- 
nisce about  early  days,  from  I.  to  r.: 
Father  J.  Maurice,  L.  McFarland,  G. 
Doyle,  T.  McQuaid,  A.  Macintosh, 
Bishop  K.  Turner,  G.  McKernan,  F.  Die- 
mert,  J.  McGoey,  and  J.  J.  MacDonald. 

3.  This  sign  at  the  border  between  Hong 
Kong  and  Mainland  China  only  serves 
to  emphasize  that  China  is  closed  to 
the  outside  world. 


4.  Fr,  Robert  Moran,  SFM,  is  presently  the 
playing  coach  of  a Japanese  hockey 
club. 
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“Okay,  if  modern  stuff  is  so  perfect, 
how  come  everybody’s  looking  for  an- 
tiques and  old  wine?” 

“Hey,  Mac!  You  ever  ride  one  of 
these  here  Mustang  bicycles  before?” 

“It’s  only  a bicycle.  I can  ride  a bike. 
In  fact  it  looks  smaller  than  the  ones  I 
used  to  ride.  It’s  got  a nice  long  saddle 
too.” 

“Sure,  Mac.  Everybody  can  ride  a 
bike,  but  that  Mustang  is  something 
else  again.  Here,  let  niy  little  boy  show 
you  how.” 

The  customer  scoffed  as  he  put  one 
leg  over  the  seat  — “No  little  kid  can 
show  me  . . . !” 

Crash!!! 

“Pick  him  up,  Jimmy.  We  lose  more 
customers  this  way.  If  they’d  only  let 
the  kids  test  it  for  themselves.” 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety will  only  move  into  the  second 
half-century  with  full  vigour  if  all  the 
members  are  determined  to  work  to- 
gether and  to  be  open-minded  to  all 
that  is  good  in  both  the  new  and  the 
old  methods.  Nothing  will  be  accom- 
plished by  a group  of  “Young  Turks” 
who  are  intolerant  of  the  slowness  of 
older  members  to  adapt  to  new  times. 
And,  of  course,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  anything  which  would  tend  to 
squash  the  vitality  or  dim  the  vision  of 
the  new  generation  will  cripple  Scar- 
boro for  all  time.  Dialogue  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  help  young  men 
see  the  wisdom  of  age  and  to  appreciate 
what  has  gone  before.  Dialogue  will 
also  be  necessary  to  help  older  men 
capture  the  ideals  of  youth  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  great  breakthrough  that 
has  been  achieved  in  reaching  the 
whole  man. 


The  man  who  has  just  drained  the 
anti-freeze,  taken  down  the  storm  win- 
dows and  put  his  overcoat  back  in 
mothballs  complains  bitterly  about  the 
snap  cold  spell.  It  is  only  after  he  has 
observed  the  delightful  patterns  of 
seasonal  change  — spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter,  over  a long  period 
of  time  that  his  cry  of  frustration  turns 
into  a grudging  hymn  of  praise. 

“When  I was  seven  years  old  I 
thought  my  father  knew  everything. 

When  I was  seventeen  years  old  I 
didn’t  think  he  knew  anything. 

At  twenty-one  I was  amazed  at  how 
much  he  had  learned  in  four  years.” 

The  Church  does  not  exist  for  a 
small  privileged  few.  The  Church  has 
a mission  that  extends  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  world.  Our 
Lord  compared  the  Church  to  a light 
on  a mountain  or  salt  in  the  food.  The  „ 
Church  must  be  in  the  world  so  that  the 
light  of  Christ  will  never  grow  dim. 

It  is  only  when  the  world  can  tell 
by  our  every  word  and  action  that  we  ‘ 
are  followers  of  Christ  that  the  world 
will  come  to  know  and  to  appreciate 
Christian  values.  [ 

The  witness  of  Christ  is  love,  which 
asks  for  nothing  in  return.  The  true  i 
follower  of  Christ,  the  missioner  if  you 
will,  is  one  who  is  willing  to  serve  | 
others  in  any  way  possible.  There  is 
no  thought  of  praise  or  reward  but  | 
simply  loving  a person  for  what  he  or  ft 
she  is  in  the  eyes  of  God.  It  is  only  this  | 
sign  of  disinterested  charity  that  can  I 
draw  the  world  to  Christ.  | 

The  Church  carries  on  the  work  of  I 
salvation  by  means  of  faith  and  charity,  j 
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It  is  this  faith  and  charity  in  action 
which  shows  Christ  to  the  world. 

“He’s  got  long  hair  and  he  plays 
Beatle  records  from  morning  ’til  night. 
And  get  this,  he  says  he  wants  to  be  an 
artist.” 

The  old  ship’s  captain  shook  his 
grizzled  head  in  disgust.  “My  father 
was  a sea  captain  and  his  father  before 
him  was  a sea  captain.  Young  people 
today  don’t  know  what  they  want. 
After  all  I’ve  done  for  him  . . .!” 

You  can’t  put  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders. 

Too  much  control  kills  initiative.  If 
Edison  had  been  satisfied  with  the 
thinking  around  him  he  would  have 
I settled  for  the  feeble  light  of  the  arc 
I lamp  and  the  electric  light  might  have 
been  delayed  for  still  another  genera- 
I tion. 

I 

I The  presence  of  the  Christian  faith- 
ful in  the  world  should  be  animated  by 
the  charity  with  which  God  has  loved 
us  and  with  which  He  wills  that  we 
should  love  one  another.  Christian 
charity  truly  extends  to  all  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  social  condition  or  re- 
ligion. He  looks  for  neither  gain  nor 
gratitude.  For  as  God  has  loved  us  with 
a spontaneous  love  so  also  the  faithful 
should  in  their  charity  care  for  the 
human  person  himself  by  loving  him 
with  the  same  affection  with  which 
God  sought  out  man. 

The  Church  witnesses  to  the  Charity 
of  Christ  but  with  no  strings  attached. 
We  priests  may  organize  co-operatives 
or  run  clinics  but  not  as  a technique 
' for  making  converts.  The  disinterested- 


ness of  our  charity  is  the  technique  that 
manifests  Christ  to  the  world.  Such 
activities  are  valid  mission  efforts  in 
themselves  and  these  social  activities 
belong  to  the  temporal  order  and  the 
involvement  of  the  Church  in  this  area 
is  a function  of  charity.  But  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  Church  tells  us  that  the 
lay  apostolate  is  a participation  in  the 
saving  mission  of  the  Church  itself. 
Therefore  it  is  right  that  priests  should 
participate  in  socio-economic  activities 
in  order  to  lead  the  faithful  into  this 
apostolate  and  to  establish  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  temporal  order. 

— From  paper  on  Modern  Mission- 
ary Approach  presented  at  Scar- 
boro’s  4th  General  Chapter. 

“The  graveyard  of  one  civilization  is 
the  cradle  of  the  next  . . . like  the 
legendary  phoenix  rising  anew  from 
its  own  ashes.” 

“Change  is  not  made  without  in- 
convenience, even  from  worse  to 
better.”  Richard  Hooker. 

Sometimes  change  can  be  brought 
about  by  merely  removing  an  obstacle. 
If  a tulip,  for  example,  is  growing  out 
from  under  a heavy  rock,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  away  the  rock.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  harmful  to  attempt  to 
straighten  the  stem  of  the  tulip.  Once 
the  obstacle  is  gone  the  tulip  will  grow 
straight  up  in  the  direction  of  the  sun. 

“When  a woman  is  in  labour,  she  is 
in  pain  since  her  hour  has  come.  But 
once  the  child  is  born  her  joy  makes 
her  forget  her  trial  because  a man  has 
been  born  into  the  world.” 

John  16:21. 


I 
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Fr.  Malcolm  Burke,  SFM 


FIVE  NEW  N 


Tn  August  of  this  year  five  men  were 
ordained  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society. 

These  five  men,  Malcolm  Burke, 
John  Lynch,  Terence  O’Sullivan,  Ter- 
once  O’Donnell  and  Brian  Swords,  are 
the  first  priests  to  be  ordained  since 
the  updating  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  according  to  the  norms 
of  Vatican  II.  They  will  be  the  first 
group  of  newly-ordained  priests  to  go 
forth  as  “heralds  of  the  gospel”  armed 
with  the  new  experimental  Charter  for 
more  effective  missionary  endeavour. 
In  fact,  three  of  the  five  men  helped  to 
formulate  the  new  experimental  direc- 
tives themselves  because  they  were  in- 
vited to  take  an  active  part  in  the  meet- 
ings that  were  held  at  the  central 
headquarters  this  past  summer. 

(1)  Father  Malcolm  Burke  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Burke  of 


Kingston,  Ontario,  and  he  was  or- 
dained there  in  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral 
by  Most  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilhelm,  Arch- 
bishop of  Kingston.  Father  Burke  was 
educated  at  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Cathe-  ; 
dral  High  School  and  Regiopolis  Col-  ! 
lege,  all  of  Kingston,  before  entering 
the  Scarboro  seminary.  I 

(2)  Father  John  Lynch  was  ordained 
by  Most  Rev.  Paul  McHugh,  S.F.M., 
Bishop  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  in  St.  i 
Anselm’s  Church  in  Toronto. 

Father  Lynch  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  J.  Lynch  of  Port  Credit, 
Ontario.  He  was  educated  at  Forest 
Avenue  School,  St.  Mary’s  School,  Port 
Credit,  and  Michael  Power  High 
School,  Islington,  before  entering  the 
seminary. 

(3)  Father  Terence  O’Sullivan  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  O’Sulli- 
van. Father  O’Sullivan,  a native  of  Lea-  i 


S' 
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Fr.  Terence  O’Sullivan,  SFM 


iSIONARIES 

side,  Ontario,  was  educated  at  St. 
Anselm’s  School,  Leaside,  and  St. 
Michael’s  College  School,  Toronto, 
before  he  entered  the  Scarboro  semi- 
nary. Father  O’Sullivan  was  ordained 
with  Father  Lynch  in  St.  Anselm’s 
Church  by  Bishop  Paul  McHugh, 
S.F.M. 

(4)  Father  Terence  O’Donnell, 
S.F.M. , is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

I Cyril  O’Donnell  of  Peterborough,  On- 
I tario.  Father  O’Donnell  attended  St. 
I Anne’s  School  and  St.  Peter’s  High 
I School  of  Peterborough.  He  was  or- 
I dained  by  Most  Rev.  F.  A.  Morrocco, 

I Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  St.  Peter’s 
I Cathedral. 

(5)  Father  Brian  Swords,  S.F.M.,  is 
the  son  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Maurice  E. 

! Swords  of  Ottawa.  Father  Swords  re- 
! ceived  his  schooling  in  Ottawa,  On- 
i tario,  Kamloops,  B.C.,  and  Edmonton, 


Fr.  Terence  O’Donnell,  SFM 


Fr.  Brian  Swords,  SFM 


Alberta,  before  entering  the  University 
of  Ottawa  High  School  and  the  semi- 
nary. He  was  ordained  in  St.  Basil’s 
Church,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  by  Most  Rev. 
F.  J.  Spence,  Military  Ordinary,  Auxi- 
liary Bishop  to  Cardinal  Roy  of 
Quebec.  ■ 
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MINUTE... 


“Roughly  one  billion  people  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  — 
about  half  of  the  total  population  of 
these  continents  — are  without  real 
shelter  or  live  in  unsafe,  unhealthy  and 
overcrowded  houses,  which  ^ are  a 
hazard  to  their  health  and  an  affront 
to  their  dignity.” 

Paul  J.  Hoffman 
(World  Without  Want) 

“In  America,  medicine  consists  of 
drugs  and  antibiotics.  In  Korea,  medi- 
cine is  to  suffer  and  to  endure.” 

Aloysius  Schwartz 
(The  Starved  and  the  Silent) 

“Can  our  imagination  match  our 
abundance  only  when  the  ugly  destruc- 
tive risks  of  war  are  at  work?  Is  the 
only  challenge  we  recognize  the  chal- 
lenge of  fear  — in  weapons,  in  outer 
space,  in  international  rivalry?  Is  there 
no  way  in  which  the  great  construc- 
tive and  peaceful  purposes  of  man  can 
so  grip  our  heart  and  conscience  that 
the  spending  needed  to  end  starvation, 
to  prevent  the  death  of  little  children. 


to  shelter  the  homeless  and  clothe  the 
naked  come  to  have  first  priority  in  the 
purposes  of  the  human  race?” 

U Thant 

“If  economic  assistance  is  considered 
charity,  the  effects  on  the  countries 
accepting  it  is  devastating;  it  saps  the 
self-reliance  of  both  leaders  and  people. 
Paternalism  has  no  place  in  relation- 
ships among  sovereign  nations.” 

Paul  J.  Hoffman 
(World  Without  Want) 

“There  is  discrimination  in  this 
world  and  slavery  and  slaughter  and 
starvation.  Governments  repress  their 
people  and  millions  are  trapped  in 
poverty  while  the  nation  grows  rich; 
and  wealth  is  lavished  on  armaments 
everywhere. 

“But  we  can  perhaps  remember  even 
if  only  for  a time  that  those  who  live 
with  us  are  our  brothers,  that  they 
share  with  us  theflsame  short  moment 
of  life;  that  they  seek  as  we  do  — 
nothing  but  the  chance  to  live  out  their 
lives  in  purpose  and  happiness,  win- 
ning what  satisfaction  and  fulfilment 
they  can.” 

Robert  Kennedy 

Four-fifths  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries’ annual  per  capita  income  is  well 
below  $300.  Half  of  those  countries 
average  less  than  $100. 

There  are  many  ways  to  say 
FRIEND.  In  Brazil  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  our  people  say  . . . AMIGO; 
in  Japan  . . . TOMODACHI;  in  south- 
ern Leyte  . . . HIGALAH. 

And  all  of  them  mean  . . . BRO-  ’. 
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A school  we  are  building  in  one  of  the  country  villages  is  a community  effort,  partly  financed 
by  an  International  development  foundation. 


"^Tot  too  long  ago  I received  a letter 
from  an  old  school  friend,  and 
from  the  questions  he  asked  I saw  that 
perhaps  many  do  not  know  what  it  is 
like  here  on  the  missions.  This  is  my 
answer  to  his  letter.  Perhaps  it  will 
help  you  to  better  understand  the 
problem. 

The  first  thing  one  must  realize  is 
the  poverty  and  misery  in  which  people 
live.  And  unless  you  have  lived  in  an 
underdeveloped  country  this  awful 
reality  of  poverty  is  hard  to  imagine. 

It’s  not  a pleasant  picture  but  behind 
the  scenes  people  are  doing  things  that 
may  help  to  change  it.  Such  abject 
poverty  cannot  be  described.  People 
are  involved,  real  people  with  a sense 
of  dignity  and  honour  and  nobody 
wants  to  shame  them  by  pointing  a fin- 
ger at  them.  This  type  of  under- 
development cries  for  action.  Some- 
thing is  needed  to  help  people  rise 
above  it. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done  that  al- 
most anything  constructive  will  benefit 
the  people  in  a visible  way.  This,  I 


think,  is  the  big  drawing  card,  knowing 
that  even  what  little  I can  do  is  vital 
to  the  lives  of  certain  people. 

How  does  a priest  fit  into  this  pic- 
ture? Well  one  does  not  have  to  read 
too  far  into  the  document  on  the 
Church  in  the  Modern  World  of  Vati- 
can II  until  an  obvious  answer  suggests 
itself.  The  Church  is  made  up  of 
people.  And  people  must  be  prepared 
to  receive  the  message  of  Christ.  This 
message  must  come  from  within  the 
Church  as  a sign  or  testimony  of  what 
it  preaches  in  order  to  lead  men  to 
Christ. 

So  if  I dedicate  myself  to  a social 
apostolate  within  my  own  community, 
I am  not  required  to  justify  my  posi- 
tion, because  the  Church  in  order  to  be 
true  to  itself  must  reach  man  in  his 
most  basic  and  pressing  needs.  To 
deny  this  is  to  deny  the  testimony  that 
Christ  gave  us. 

Working  in  the  social  economic  field 
does  not  free  me  from  my  role  as  ser- 
vant of  the  Church  and  minister  of  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people.  Again 
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I take  my  cue  from  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil. The  emphasis  in  that  enlightened 
document  is  on  community  and  wit- 
nessing to  the  faith.  Therefore  the 
sacraments  as  signs  of  Christian  wit- 
ness must  take  precedence  over  minor 
forms  of  devotion  without  necessarily 
eliminating  them.  This  work  necessi- 
tates making  people  conscious  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities,  as  Chris- 
tians. Christians  everywhere  must  see 
their  faith  as  a way  of  life  and  as  a 
means  of  integrating  themselves  into 
the  world  around  them  so  that  the 
value  of  their  witness  can  be  absorbed 
by  others. 

So  far  I have  been  outlining  my  posi- 
tion theoretically.  Now  I would  like  to 
examine  what  I am  doing  to  put  the 
theory  into  practice. 

Azua  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the 


Young  people  are  the  driving  force  in 
Father  Morreale's  community  effort. 


T 

Dominican  Republic.  It  is  a very  dry 
and  arid  part  of  the  country.  Because  ‘ 
of  this  and  a number  of  other  factors,  ' 
things  just  aren’t  going  well  economi- 
cally for  the  people.  They  suffer  from 
hunger,  unemployment,  poor  living 
conditions,  lack  of  education  and, 
basically,  lack  of  skill.  The  farmers 
are  not  well  organized.  They  also  lack  ' 
water  and  good  methods  of  planting. 
They  also  suffer  the  injustices  that  be- 
fall a simple  man  in  the  face  of  ex- 
ploiters. * 

One  of  our  remedies  is  a Center 
called  CASO.  CASO  is  a social  and  V' 
agricultural  center,  where  we  plan  to  > 
give  short  courses  to  the  leaders  who 
will  eventually  help  the  others  see  the 
need  for  organizing  themselves  and  co- 
operating together  to  get  the  most  out 
of  what  they  have  and  ultimately  to  ^ 
realize  their  goals.  The  courses  will  all' 
be  very  basic  and  geared  to  meet  their 
everyday  needs. 

Since  much  of  the  unemployment  is  ' 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  our  people  \ 
are  unskilled  there  is  a great  need  for  ’ 
vocational  schools.  A jfew  interested' 
persons  saw  this  need  and  IVEC  was  , 
born.  IVEC  is  a community  trade 
school  for  poor  people.  At  IVEC  they 
teach  typing,  tailoring,  sewing,  needle 
work,  and  other  commercial  courses. 
Other  useful  trades  like  carpentry, 
shoe-making  and  mechanics  will  have 
to  wait  until  they  find  the  resources. 
The  teachers  are  all  volunteer  workers 
and  they  are  using  a building  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Church. 

For  the  young  people  convivencias 
is  proving  to  be  a useful  stimulant.  I 
Convivencias  is  an  informal  discussion  I 
club  at  which  one  or  more  of  the  young  f 
people  may  give  a talk  followed  by  a 
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group  discussion.  The  evening  is 
rounded  off  with  various  games,  a meal 
in  common,  and  a bonfire. 

The  theme  of  these  gatherings  has 
been  based  on  the  Christian  obligation 
to  be  preoccupied  with  others,  to  share, 
to  help  and  to  love  people.  As  a result 
of  these  meetings  we  have  assembled 
about  forty  young  people  who  devote 
one  day  a week  to  some  particular  so- 
cial work.  It  might  be  visiting  a poor 
section  of  town  to  get  to  know  the 
people  and  their  problems;  or  it  might 
be  showing  movies  on  community  de- 
velopment or  hygiene.  It  might  even 
involve  working  in  a clinic  for  poor 
people.  One  local  doctor  gives  free  con- 
sultations. The  most  obvious  need  from 
a medical  standpoint  is  vitamins,  worm 
medicine  and  anti-diarrhea  medicine. 
One  group  recently  formed  a club  in 
one  of  the  barrios  to  see  if  they  could 
better  it  in  some  way.  Their  first  pro- 
ject was  to  put  out  large  containers  for 
garbage.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  anything 
world-shattering.  The  aim  is  very 
simple.  We  want  these  young  people  to 
see  first  of  all  their  own  obligation  to 
witness  to  the  message  of  Christ;  and 
secondly,  that  they  respond  to  it  by 
doing  something  positive  for  the  poor 
and  needy  around  them. 

Recently  we  have  organized  a parish 
council  to  study  the  needs  of  the  parish 
and  then  to  attempt  some  solutions. 
We  Christians  must  accept  our  respon- 
sibility to  plant  a witnessing  Church  in 
our  midst. 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  insist 
that  all  these  works  are  emphasizing 
the  real  necessity  of  men  to  live  in  close 
co-operation  with  one  another.  If  this 
paso  adelante  can  be  reached  then  I 
feel  that  my  time  is  being  well  spent.  ■ 


Everybody  chips  in.  This  woman  is  watering 
the  cement  blocks  that  we  have  just  made 
with  a hand  machine. 


There  is  a real  need  for  dedicated  mission- 
aries in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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BURNT  OFFERINGS  AND  BRIMSTONE 


■Drimstone  belongs  to  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  a settlement 
called  Greencastle.  Brimstone  is  not  any  special  breed  of  dog,  but  he  is  well 
fed  and  has  a sleek  coat  of  fur.  Brimstone  likes  to  go  to  Holy  Mass  along  with  his 
owner.  Brimstone,  in  fact,  likes  to  stretch  out  under  the  altar  all  during  the  Mass 
just  as  if  he  were  offering  himself  to  God. 

Burnt  offerings,  I think  it  was,  that  the  Jews  called  them  in  those  days.  How- 
ever, don’t  be  alarmed.  No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  Brimstone  should  be 
burned  on  the  altar  despite  his  name.  He  stays  very  quiet  during  the  sacrificial 
banquet,  and  as  soon  as  the  van  which  the  priest  drives  is  started.  Brimstone  is 
ready  for  a drag  race  to  the  crossroads.  Guess  who  wins  this  race?  Brimstone,  of 
course  . . . and  hands  down,  every  time. 

There  are  other  people  there  besides  Mr.  Smith  in  the  chapel  in  Greencastle. 
Father  Pendergast  built  it  some  time  ago  for  them,  and  a fine  chapel  it  is.  Now, 
Father  Joe  Moriarty  says  Mass  there,  and  he  tells  me  that  three  dogs  come  to 
Mass.  Three  animals  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  people  going  to  Mass  is 
few,  and  that  maybe  God  wants  us  to  pray  that  the  numbers  increase  through  the 
witness  of  both  Sisters  and  priests  living  there.  After  all,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
preached  to  the  animals  when  people  wouldn’t  listen. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  churches  in  the  Bahamas.  What  seems  to  matter, 
however,  is  that  only  a few  people  are  concerned  about  going  to  Mass,  or  about 
listening  to  Catholic  priests  telling  the  Good  News.  Brimstone  and  his  friends  are 
doing  their  best  to  change  that.  What  about  you?  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro 's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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V.  Rev.  Paul  Ouellene,  SFM 


On  August  12  of  this  year,  Father 
Paul  Ouellette,  SFM,  of  Windsor, 
Ont.,  became  the  fourth  Superior  Gen- 
eral of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  since  it  was  founded  50  years 
ago  by  Monsignor  John  M.  Fraser. 
Father  Ouellette  succeeds  Very  Rev. 
Francis  Diemert,  SFM,  Superior  Gen- 
eral since  1959. 

Father  Ouellette,  who  was  elected  by 
thirty  delegates  representing  Scarboro’s 
eight  mission  countries  as  well  as  the 
Seminary  and  Central  Headquarters, 
was  ordained  in  1952.  After  serving 
for  two  years  with  Scarboro’s  Promo- 
tion Department  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  becoming  Re- 
gional Superior  of  that  mission  in  1964 
— a position  he  held  right  up  until  he 
was  chosen  to  be  the  new  Superior 


Scarboro's 
New  Look 
at  the 
Top 

General. 

As  a result  of  nearly  three  months  of 
intensive  deliberation  and  discussion 
the  delegates  have  drawn  up  new  guide 
lines  to  update  the  Society  in  the  light 
of  Vatican  II  and  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  a rapidly  changing  world. 
Authority  has  been  decentralized  in  the 
Scarboro  Mission  Society  to  the  extent 
that  each  mission  and  department  of 
the  Society  has  full  authority  to  make 
decisions  which  concern  that  mission 
or  department  and  which  do  not  affect 
the  Society  as  a corporate  body. 

In  the  future,  authority  to  govern 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
will  not  be  invested  in  one  man  but 
rather  in  a Council  elected  by  the 
members.  Authority  belongs  to  the 
members  themselves  and  they  entrust 
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that  authority  to  leaders  of  their  own 
choice.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
present  Superior  General,  Very  Rev. 
Paul  Ouellette,  finds  himself  in  the 
position  of  being  an  overall  co-ordina- 
tor of  Society  operations.  In  consulta- 
tion with  his  Council  he  will  endeavour, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  interpret 
the  thinking  of  the  Society  members 
expressed  in  the  recent  Society  caucus 
and  to  initiate  a course  of  action  based 
on  that  mentality. 

This  will  necessitate  polling  the 
members  of  the  Society  and  asking  for 
their  opinions  and  suggestions  on  all 
important  decisions  facing  the  Society. 
Dialogue  at  every  level  will  be  more 
necessary  than  ever  before  in  the  So- 
ciety history  if  Scarboro  is  to  accom- 
plish her  missionary  vocation  in  today’s 
world. 

To  assist  Father  Ouellette  in  co- 
ordinating the  efforts  of  the  Scarboro 
Mission  Society  to  implement  the  new 


experimental  Charter,  Father  George 
Marskell,  SFM,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  has 
been  recalled  from  Brazil  to  become 
the  Vicar  General  of  the  Society  and 
Father  Kenneth  MacAulay  of  Souris 
Line  Road,  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
Treasurer  General  of  the  Society  is  to 
become  his  second  assistant. 

Father  George  Marskell,  SFM,  the 
new  Vicar  General,  was  ordained  in  i 
1961  and  formed  part  of  the  first  mis-  ; 
sion  band  to  Itacoatiara,  Scarboro’s  | 
mission  in  Brazil.  Since  the  consecra-  ! 
tion  of  Bishop  Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  in  I 
1967,  as  Bishop  of  Itacoatiara,  Father  I 
Marskell  has  been  the  Vicar  General.  i 

Father  Kenneth  MacAulay,  SFM,  : 
was  ordained  in  1953  and  served  for 
ten  years  in  Guyana.  In  1964  he  was  ; 
recalled  to  become  bursar  of  the  So-  ! 
ciety.  Father  MacAulay  will  continue 
to  administer  the  financial  affairs  of  the  | 
Society  while  serving  as  second  assis-  i 
tant  to  the  Superior  General.  ■ 


Fr.  George  Marskell,  SFM 


Fr.  Kenneth  MacAulay,  SFM 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

Did  I tell  you  that  the  Scarboro 
Missionary  Fathers  had  a big  meeting 
last  summer?  Well  they  did.  There 
were  missionaries  from  eight  countries 
and  they  had  many  meetings  together. 
They  talked  about  the  different  cus- 
toms and  peoples  of  the  countries 
where  they  are  working. 

One  of  the  things  they  all  seemed 
most  interested  in  was  how  to  make 
the  people  of  Canada  more  interested 
i in  helping  the  poor  people  of  the  mis- 
sion lands.  After  much  discussion  they 
wanted  me  to  tell  you  Buds  how  you 
should  think  about  the  foreign  mis- 
sions. The  main  word  they  used  was 
“involvement”.  They  want  all  Buds  to 
be  “involved”  in  mission  work.  Maybe 
you  better  ask  your  teacher  what  that 
means. 

I guess  after  you  think  about  it  you 
will  want  to  share  mission  work,  some 
in  one  way,  some  in  another.  I wonder 
how  each  one  will  do  it? 

St.  Theresa  was  mission-minded! 
May  she  inspire  you. 

Father  Jim. 

P.S.. Don’t  forget  to  pray  for  the  dead 
during  November. 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 


Buds  of  the  month. 

St.  Joseph  School,  Brampton,  Ont. 


Sister  St.  Frederic,  Camperville, 
Man.  — “This  donation  was  contri- 
buted by  the  children  of  the  Indian 
Residential  School  for  foreign  mis- 
sions.” Thanks,  children,  may  God  bless 
all  of  you. 

Gina  Milito  and  Jennifer  Lutes, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  — “We  are  send- 
ing you  over  20  dollars  from  our  bake 
sale.  We  had  brownies  and  cakes.  We 
cut  the  cakes  in  pieces.  Grade  6 is  going 
to  have  a bake  sale  too.”  — Good  bak- 
ing, kids.  Grade  6 did  have  a sale  too. 
Thanks  to  all  students  of  St.  Pius. 

Terry  Botell,  Scarborough,  Ont.  — 
“I  am  10  years  old  — my  two  younger 
brothers  helped  me  save  $2.50  and  to 
use  it  for  the  missions.”  Thanks, 
Terry,  and  say  thanks  to  your  little 
brothers  too. 
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Fr.  George  Marskell  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  stops 
on  his  rounds  to  say  ‘hello’. 

WITH 
LABOUR 
AND  TOIL 
SHALL 
YOU  EAT 


A visitor  to  North  America  from  an 
underdeveloped  country  was  asked: 

''What  impressed  you  most  about 
life  in  America?'' 

The  reply  was  quick  and  to  the 
point: 

"The  size  of  the  garbage  cans." 

It  suggested  to  the  visitor  that  there 
is  more  food  in  a North  American 
garbage  can  than  there  is  on  the  table 
of  an  underdeveloped  nation. 

Father  George  Marskell,  SFM,  a mis- 
sionary in  Brazil  since  1962,  gives  his 
impressions  of  the  labour  situation  in 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 

This  northern  area  of  Brazil  is  a tro- 
pical rain  forest.  There  is  no  industry 
in  the  sense  of  steel  mills  or  mass  pro- 
duction enterprises.  By  far  the  major- 
ity of  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  this  for  the  most  part  is  still  very 
primitive.  The  major  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  jute,  brazil  nuts,  cocoa,  rub- 
ber and  sorva.  Most  of  these  products 
are  exported  to  other  regions  of  Brazil 
(mainly  the  south)  and  to  other  coun- 
tries. Wood  is  also  exported  but  not  in 
very  large  quantities.  The  essence  of 
‘pao  rosa’  or  rose  wood  is  extracted  and 
barrelled  for  export. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  way  of 
ranching  done  here  in  the  north  and  the 
few  cattle  that  you  see  grazing  are 
mostly  for  local  consumption.  This 
holds  true  for  manioc,  pepper  and  rice 
crops  as  well. 

Fishing  has  so  far  not  been  success- 
fully commercialized  and  the  fish  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  satisfy  local  needs. 

If  one  isn’t  involved  in  agriculture 
there  are  few  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment in  this  area.  Here  in  town  we 
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could  list  as  industries  one  saw  mill, 
four  centers  for  receiving,  grading  and 
processing  jute,  brazil  nuts  and  cocoa 
for  export  as  well  as  a small  rubber 
refining  plant. 

Labor  laws  are  strict  and  they  re- 
quire every  worker  to  carry  a '‘carteira” 
or  work  permit.  It  has  all  the  pertinent 
information  such  as  his  full  name,  the 
date  and  year  he  was  hired,  the  num- 
ber of  holidays  he  has  received  and  his 
current  salary. 

There  is  a minimum  salary  scale 
throughout  Brazil.  Here  in  the  North, 
it  is  NCR  $94.00  cruzeiros  a month 
which  works  out  to  about  $30.00  a 
month  in  American  money  Unfortun- 
ately whenever  the  minimum  salary 
increases,  the  cost  of  food  and  other 
essentials  increase  and  not  always  in 
proportion  to  the  wage  hike.  One  U.S. 
dollar  will  buy  3 cruzeiros  and  20 
centavos.  This  is  just  a little  less  than 
one  day’s  pay  for  a man  earning  the 
minimum  salary.  The  cost  of  living  is 
high  and  even  the  basic  essentials  are 
almost  out  of  reach  for  the  ordinary 
family. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  the  shopping  list 
for  a family  in  this  area: 

Sugar  — 55  centavos  a kilo. 

Coffee  — 82  centavos  a kilo. 

Soap  — 1 cruzeiro  (large  bar) . 
Kerosene  — 20  centavos  a litre. 
Matches  — 40  centavos  (50  in  a box). 
Cigarettes  — 25  centavos  (cheapest 

pack). 

Salt  — 25  centavos  a kilo. 

Mandico  flour  — 35  centavos  a litre. 

House  rents,  of  course,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  location  but  they  average  40 
cruzeiros  a month. 

Working  conditions  are  not  always 
the  best.  There  is  little  mechanization. 


The  sorting  of  jute  is  a very  dusty  job 
and  masks  are  not  supplied.  Safety  pre- 
cautions are  taken  in  the  saw  mill  but 
there  is  little  regard  for  safety  in  other 
places.  The  work  day  begins  at  seven  in 
the  morning  and  ends  at  4:30  in  the 
afternoon,  or  an  eight-hour  day. 

Workers  presently  pay  8 percent  of 
their  salaries  to  a national  institute  of 
social  security  and  the  employer  pays 
an  additional  19  percent.  And  the 
worker  and  all  his  dependents  are  en- 
titled to  medical  assistance  if  he  is  mar- 
ried. There  is  also  a family  salary  paid 
according  to  the  number  of  children 
under  sixteen.  This  is  paid  monthly  by 
the  employer  and  is  deducted  from  his 
contribution  to  the  social  security  plan. 

There  are  a number  of  labour  unions 
in  this  area  but  they  are  not  too  effec- 
tive and  in  all  too  many  cases  are  al- 
most inactive.  The  existence  of  even  a 
weak  union,  however,  guarantees  that 


Fr.  Lewis  Hewer  has  been  engaged  in  an 
agricultural  program  since  going  to  Brazil  in 


1966. 
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the  workers’  rights  will  not  be  com- 
pletely ignored.  For  example,  the  union 
of  stevedores  regulated  the  rotation  of 
workers  for  unloading  and  loading  of 
ships. 

SESI  is  an  industrial  social  institute 
and  provides  medical  services  and  a 
small  store  from  which  workers  can 
buy  food  and  most  of  the  basic  essen- 
tials at  a small  discount. 

The  work  in  jute,  nuts  and  cocoa  is 
seasonal  and  provides  work  opportuni- 
ties to  supplement  the  family  income  in 
the  late  spring  and  early  summer.  At 
this  time  many  mothers  take  jobs  to 
help  support  their  large  families.  Of 
course  this  presents  a problem  because 
while  the  mothers  are  at  work  there  is 
no  one  to  look  after  the  children.  This 
year  to  replace  the  ten  or  twelve-year- 
old  youngsters  who  have  been  baby- 
sitting up  to  now,  the  Catholic  Relief 


Services  (CARITAS),  the  Federal 
Health  Post  (SESP)  and  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  are  co-operating  in  the' or-  | 
ganization  and  administration  of  four 
day  nurseries  in  the  city. 

This  was  done  out  of  sheer  necessity 
because  a study  has  revealed  that  infant 
mortality  rose  drastically  during  the 
time  of  seasonal  employment. 

In  connection  with  this  important 
work,  a group  of  volunteer  “nurses” 
have  been  trained  and  convenient  cen- 
ters for  the  nurseries  have  been  ob- 
tained through  the  kind  offices  of  the 
mayor  and  the  owners  of  the  small  in- 
dustries in  town. 

Labour  Day  is  celebrated  on  May  1st  | 
in  Brazil.  On  second  thought,  “ob-  j 
served’  may  be  a better  word  than 
‘celebrate”  There  is  not  too  much 
to  celebrate  here  because  jobs  are 
scarce.  ■ j 


Elbow  grease  is  still  the  only  way  to  get  clothes 
clean. 


Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  help  to  supervise 
and  staff  the  much  needed  nursing 
centers. 
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VVTTien  the  airport  bus  delivered  me 
^ and  a bulky  bag  to  the  downtown 
area  of  Cebu  city  in  the  Philippines, 
there  was  no  one  there  to  meet  me. 
After  waiting  around  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  I went  inside  a building 
on  the  main  street  to  check  the  yellow 
pages. 

Of  course,  as  usual  when  I am  travel- 
ling, I didn’t  have  the  name  of  the  place 
or  the  address.  I had  been  relying  on  a 
cable  sent  from  Hong  Kong.  As  far  as  I 
know  that  cable  is  still  on  the  way. 
When  I checked  through  the  phone 
book,  under  every  conceivable  heading, 
I discovered  that  ‘Scarboro’  was  not 
even  listed  as  the  name  of  a soft  drink. 


Admitting  defeat,  I called  Information. 

The  operator  informed  me  that  there 
was  no  such  institution  in  the  city.  And 
so  rather  than  confuse  her  any  further 
by  suggesting  that  I was  a member  of 
that  mythical  organization,  I took  her 
at  her  word  and  began  to  leaf  through 
the  names  of  the  Saints  in  the  telephone 
book.  I called  several  of  the  institutions 
bearing  those  names  of  distinction.  I 
didn’t  have  too  much  luck.  I had  been 
told  that  ninety-five  percent  of  the 
Filipinos  speak  English.  So  far  I 
seemed  to  be  talking  to  the  other  five 
percent. 

Persistence  finally  paid  off,  however, 
and  I found  myself  talking  to  a friendly 


hL-  -■ 
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Irish  Redemptorist.  I explained  that  I 
was  a Scarboro  Father  from  Japan  and 
he  suggested  that  I must  have  taken  a 
real  wrong  turn  somewhere  along  the 
line.  Then  he  asked  me  where  I was 
talking  from. 

I ran  outside  and  read  the  sign  on  the 
front  of  the  building. 

“Well,”  he  said  in  a cheerful  brogue, 
“you  get  a cab  and  tell  the  driver  to 
head  out  toward  Lapu  Lapu.” 

That  was  enough  for  me.  I could  see 
myself  three  hundred  miles  into  the 
interior  muttering  something  about, 
“Take  me  to  your  leader!” 

He  seemed  disappointed  at  my  lack 
of  spirit  and  proceeded  to  give  me  the 
phone  number  of  St.  Teresita’s  parish 
in  Cebu.  He  had  to  repeat  it  three  times 
before  I finally  got  my  suitcase  kicked 
open  and  turned  out  on  the  floor  to  un- 
cover a pencil. 

Wh^  I dialed  the  number,  it  was  my 
old  friend  at  Information  who  an- 
swered. Unfortunately,  she  remembered 
my  voice  from  the  first  time.  I knew  that 
I would  have  to  talk  fast  or  lose  all  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world. 

“That  number  is  no  longer  in  use,” 
she  said  efficiently. 

“What  institution  is  that  number  the 
number  of?”  I inquired  innocently. 

“Who  were  you  calling?”  she  said, 
seeing  through  my  smoke  screen. 

“What  is  the  name  that  goes  with  that 
number?”  I asked  hopefully. 

“Are  you  calling  St.  Theresa’s 
church?”  she  demanded  in  her  no  non- 
sense voice. 

“Yes  ...  St.  Theresa  . . . Teresita,”  I 
said  confidently. 

“Which  is  it?”  she  countered  quickly. 

“Aren’t  they  the  same  thing?”  I 
stammered  we^ly. 


V 


“One’s  Spanish.”  Somehow  I sus-J 
pected  that  that  had  been  the  trouble* 
from  the  very  beginning.  > 

“Would  you  give  me  the  new  number  " 
for  the  first  number  that  I gave  you?” 

“Certainly  . . .!” 

And  so  I dialed  the  number.  It  rang 
for  some  time  and  then  . . . 

“Hello,”  I said  cheerfully.  Is  this  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society?” 

“What?”  Somehow  that  name  was 
not  exactly,  ‘Open  Sesame’. 

“Are  any  of  the  fathers  at  home?” 

“Yes,  they  not  home.”  I had  a feeling 
that  this  conversation  was  going  to  col- 
lapse earlier  than  usual. 

“I’m  down  at  the  airline  office.  I want 
to  go  where  you  are.  Where  are  you?” 

I panicked  when  I thought  that  possibly 
he  might  not  want  me  to  be  where  he 
was. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  and  I could  almost 
see  him  hanging  up  the  receiver  as  sheer 
panic  overtook  him.  But  I could  still 
hear  him  breathing. 

“You  a father?” 

“Yes,”  I replied.  Now  he  had  me 
doing  it. 

“What  you  wear?” 

And  so  I described  myself  in  some 
detail  and  predictably  he  replied: 

“Yes.” 

But  he  told  me  that  he  would  come 
to  where  I was  and  that  I was  to  look 
for  a boy  in  a white  shirt  and  coffee 
coloured  trousers. 

You  guessed  it. 

Everybody  on  the  street  was  wearing 
a white  shirt  and  coffee  coloured 
trousers. 

But  all’s  well  that  ends  well.  And  the 
boy,  Carlos,  finally  found  me  and  I 
had  a most  enjoyable  visit  in  the 
Philippines.  ■ 
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Very  Rev.  Francis  M.  Diemert  was  or- 
dained in  1938.  And  since  that  time  has 
served  in  China,  The  Dominican  Republic 
and  as  rector  of  the  Seminary.  In  1959  he 
was  elected  Superior  General  and  for  the 
past  nine  years  gave  generously  of  himself 
to  unite  the  Society  and  move  it  ahead.  We 
are  sure  that  all  our  readers  join  with  the 
members  of  the  Society  in  thanking  Father 
Diemert  for  all  his  efforts  and  to  wish  him 
many  more  years  of  dedicated  service. 


I Remember 

' I 'he  Superior  General  of  a Mission  Society  must  keep  in  personal  touch, 

not  only  with  each  mission  but  also  with  each  missionary  in  the  fields 
afar.  On  one  occasion,  while  carrying  out  this  duty,  I visited  Fr.  Roland 
Roberts  in  Georgetown  on  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent.  During  my  stay,  Fr. 
Roberts  took  me  to  the  village  of  Colonarie  to  see  the  parish  school. 

The  building  has  an  austere  look.  It  has  two  floors  and  is  constructed 
of  depressingly  dark  stones.  It  strikes  me  as  a transplant  from  some  fog- 
infested,  industrial  town  in  England  and  seems  out  of  place  on  a tropical 
beach  washed  by  the  sunny  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  To  come  upon 
it  suddenly  is  like  discovering  a grove  of  coconut  palms  in  the  Northwest 
Territories. 

However,  the  children  of  Colonarie  are  very  happy  to  have  this  sturdy 
building  for  a school.  This  fact  was  soon  made  very  clear  to  me.  Everyone 
gave  me  a warm  welcome  and  I was  anxious  to  show  my  appreciation. 
Fr.  Roberts  suggested  giving  the  children  a holiday.  This  appealed  to  me 
as  just  the  thing  to  do. 

What  a mistake!  As  I announced  the  “good”  news,  little  jaws  dropped 
and  joy  fled  from  young  eyes.  For  many  of  these  youngsters  this  meant 
moping  all  day  around  a poverty-stricken,  little  home  without  the  com- 
panionship of  schoolmates  and  without  teachers  who  helped  to  make  life 
interesting.  It  dawned  on  me  how  much  these  students  appreciated 
their  school,  their  teachers  and  the  opportunity  to  receive  an  education. 
Perhaps  I should  have  announced  extra  classes  on  Sunday  afternoon.  This 
would  have  been  a treat  for  them.  ■ 

Francis  Diemert,  SFM 
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I have  been  asked,  together  with  Fathers 
George  Marskell  and  Kenneth  Mac- 
Aulay,  to  direct  our  Society  for  the  next 
six  years. 

We  have  accepted  this  responsibility  not 
without  serious  thought  and  prayer. 

With  Divine  help,  and  assisted  by  your 
prayers,  we  promise  to  do  our  best  for  the 
good  of  each  individual  member  of  the 
Scarboro  family. 


DECEMBER 


Rest  III  Peace 


Fr.  William  Amyot,  SFM 


On  Tuesday,  November  5th,  a much  loved  member  of  the  Society  and  a 
veteran  missionary  died  in  Victoria,  B.C. 

Father  William  Amyot,  SFM,  was  born  Dec.  20,  1898  In  Ottawa. 
Father  Amyot  was  ordained  for  the  Society  In  1927  and  went  to  China 
with  the  third  mission  band  in  1928. 

From  1943  until  1959,  Father  Amyot  served  as  the  Superior  of 
Nazareth  House,  the  Novitiate  of  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  in 
St.  Marys,  Ont. 

In  1959  Father  Bill  went  out  to  Victoria  diocese  where  he  worked  in 
the  Chinese  Catholic  Mission  until  it  closed  down. 

Right  up  until  his  death,  after  a short  illness.  Father  Amyot  has  been 
serving  as  a chaplain  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Love  of  Jesus  in  Victoria.  He 
will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  knew  him.  May  his  soul  rest  in 
peace. 

OTHER  DECEASED  SCARBORO  FATHERS 


Father  James  McGillivray 
Father  Aaron  Gignac 
Father  Vincent  Morrison 
Msgr.  John  McRae 
Father  William  Cox 
Father  Vincent  McGough 
Father  James  Macintosh 
Father  Arthur  Venadam 
Father  Desmond  Stringer 
Father  Jos.  Lachapelle 


Aug.  6,  1935 
Oct.  30,  1940 
Oct.  7,  1950 
Feb.  5,  1955 
Feb.  18,  1955 
Aug.  29,  1956 
Aug.  29,  1956 
Mar.  8,  1958 
Apr.  23,  1959 
Mar.  12,  1961 


Father  Lawrence  McAuliffe  July  7,  1962 
Father  Cameron  MacDonald  July  19,  1962 
Monsignor  John  Fraser  Sept.  3,  1962 
Father  Francis  O’Grady  Jan.  15,  1964 
Father  Harold  Murphy  Mar.  29,  1965 

Father  Arthur  MacKinnon  June  22,  1965 
Father  Leo  Curtin  June  26,  1966 

Father  Michael  MacSween  June  5,  1967 
Father  Lawrence  Hart  July  20,  1967 


Let  us  remember  the  dead 
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rates:  $1.00  a year,  $4.00  for  five  years  and  $20.00  for  life. 
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Child  Born  in  Bethlehem  Stable 

(An  eyewitness  account) 

T can’t  read  or  write,  but  I learned  the  psalms  of  David  when 

I was  a boy  and  many  a night  out  on  those  Judean  hills,  I’ve 
sung  them  by  the  hour.  My  favorite  is  “The  Lord  is  my  shepherd; 
I shall  not  want.”  But  perhaps  that’s  because  I understand  those 
words  better  than  most. 

To  think  of  God  as  the  scribes  think  is  difficult  for  me.  I 
have  not  the  learning  to  understand  Jehovah’s  holy  majesty. 
But  to  see  him  as  a shepherd,  that  I can  understand  and  it  is 
enough  for  my  simple  needs. 

But  today  I have  a new  way  of  knowing  God:  I have  seen 
him  in  the  face  of  a little  child,  I hardly  dare  speak  of  it  lest 
men  think  me  mad.  But  I must  tell  someone  even  though  I be 
laughed  at,  for  I have  seen  my  Shepherd  and  my  Lord. 

Last  night  we  were  as  usual  with  the  flocks  on  those  hills 
outside  Bethlehem’s  gate.  All  was  calm  and  still.  The  sheep  lay 
quiet  and  the  clear  starlight  glistened  on  the  sleeping  town 
below  us. 

Suddenly  a great  light  shone  round  about  us  and  we  were 
speechless  with  terror.  But  the  voice  of  an  angel  said: 

“Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in 
the  city  of  David  a Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this 
shall  be  a sign  unto  you:  You  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a manger.” 

And  when  the  angel  had  finished  speaking,  the  most  glorious 
music  swept  over  us  and  the  hosts  of  heaven  sang: 

“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of 
good  will.” 

The  child  was  there  in  the  stable  behind  the  inn.  A wondrous 
boy-child  born  of  Mary.  He  slept  in  a manger  and  round  him 
was  the  glow  of  heavenly  light. 

We  knelt,  gave  thanks  to  God  for  His  salvation  and  offered 
our  gifts  to  the  child:  a lamb’s  fleece  for  his  robe,  a twist  of  wild 
flowers  for  a crown  and  a shepherd’s  crook  to  be  his  scepter. 
Poor  gifts  to  make  but  all  we  had.  And  he  seemed  pleased,  as 
did  his  mother. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  my  story.  It  may  not  seem  much  to  you. 
But  so  long  as  I live  I shall  never  know  such  joy  and  peace  as 
came  to  me  last  night,  when  I saw  the  very  love  of  God  smiling 
in  the  face  of  that  dear  child.  ■ 
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Children  put  on  nativity  plays  in  front  of  their  proud  parents. 


CHRISTMAS  OR  KURISUMASU? 


Cleary  Villeneuve,  SFM 


Almost  every  Christmas  we  mission- 
aries are  asked  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  Christmas  to  a club,  a school  or  even 
a group  of  factory  workers.  And  of 
course  we  are  trying  desperately  to  con- 
vey the  true  meaning  of  Chistmas  to 
the  Japanese  people. 

Our  problem  can  best  be  illustrated 
by  this  apocryphal  story  that  seems  to 
make  the  rounds  every  year  at  this  time. 
A Japanese  bar  girl  happened  to  step 
outside.  She  looked  over  in  amazement 
at  the  Christian  church.  All  the  lights 
were  on  and  she  could  hear  organ  music 
and  singing: 

“Well  I'll  be  . . . Hey  Sachiko  come 
out  here  and  look  at  this.  They  even 
celebrate  Christmas  in  the  Church  . . 

'T^ere  is  a Japanese  expression  in  this 
large  city  of  Nagoya  that  says  “the 
whole  city  is  painted  with  Christmas” 
and  indeed  for  a month  before  Christ- 
mas it  appears  to  be  just  that  way.  The 
big  department  stores,  in  which  literally 
millions  of  people  go  shopping,  seem  to 
try  to  outdo  one  another  with  ingenious 
Christmas  decorations.  Colorful  Christ- 


mas trees  strategically  located  in  all 
the  shopping  districts  and  beautiful 
show  windows  together  with  appealing 
Christmas  music  continually  urge  you 
to  take  part  in  the  Christmas  festivities. 

Santa  Claus  is  very  much  in  evidence 
and  keeps  popping  up  in  the  most  un- 
expected places.  Leading  entertainers 
compete  with  well  prepared  variety 
shows.  Radios  and  newspapers  urge 
you  to  make  early  reservations  for 
Christmas  family  dinners.  All  this  is 
taking  place  with  little  if  any  notice  of 
Christ  or  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas. 
We  are  actually  being  swamped  by  the 
Christmas  celebration  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  do  anything  about 
it.  Sometimes  we  hear  complaints  about 
the  way  Christmas  is  celebrated  over 
here  but  in  general  the  missionaries  are 
very  happy  about  the  situation  and  look 
upon  it  as  an  opportunity  to  help  them 
introduce  Christ  to  many  Japanese 
people.  It  is  indeed  a challenge  to  us, 
but  we  gladly  accept  it  and  with  the 
limited  resources  that  we  have,  we  try 
to  act  as  a leaven  to  induce  as  many  as 
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It  is  surprising  to  see  the  talent  that  emerges 
from  a Christmas  concert. 


possible  to  celebrate  Christmas  in  a 
more  fitting  manner. 

In  our  parish  we  begin  our  prepara- 
tions for  Christmas  around  the  end  of 
November.  Although  only  about  one 
hundred  strong,  we  feel  that  we  have 
a special  duty  to  Christ  and  to  the  three 
hundred  thousand  pagans  in  our  area 
— to  be  witnesses  to  Christ  and  to  the 
true  meaning  of  Christmas,  by  our 
words  and  by  our  example.  I remind 
the  Christians  that  people  who  know 
that  they  are  Christians  will  be  looking 
to  them  for  leadership  in  showing  forth 
the  true  meaning  of  the  feast.  With  that 
in  mind  we  then  prepare  our  various 
activities. 

We  put  up  posters  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, advertising  Christmas  and  we 
decorate  the  outside  of  the  church,  etc., 
with  the  hope  that  the  people  in  our 
area  will  more  and  more  associate  the 
great  feast  of  Christmas  with  Christ  and 
his  Church.  We  organize  a Christmas 
party  every  year  for  the  pagan  children 
in  the  area  who  attend  our  Sunday 
school.  This  party  is  generally  held  the 
last  Sunday  before  Christmas.  It  is  nice 


% 


to  see  the  pagan  children  singing  Christ- 
mas carols  and  putting  on  nativity  plays 
in  front  of  their  proud  parents.  We  dis- 
tribute special  pamphlets  explaining 
Christmas  and  on  Christmas  day  pass 
out  an  extra  edition  of  a newspaper  that 
features  Christmas. 

We  visit  the  local  hospital  and  give 
presents  to  some  of  the  most  needy. 
Last  year  we  presented  a wheel-chair 
to  the  hospital  from  the  parish.  Al- 
though it  only  cost  $100.00  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  us  with  our  small  group  to  raise 
the  money  and  it  took  us  until  Easter 
to  pay  for  it. 

We  have  a Christmas  eve  concert 
that  begins  around  7:30  p.m.  and  runs 
through  till  11:30  p.m.  when  everyone 
leaves  in  procession  for  the  church  and 
midnight  Mass.  The  program  is  all 
locally  produced  by  Christians  them- 
selves and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the 
talent  that  comes  forth.  For  example: 

. . . The  mandolin  club  from  a univer- 
sity in  the  area  presented  a thirty- 
minute  selection  of  Christmas  songs 
from  various  countries  and  a group  of 
young  workers  put  on  a puppet  show.  . 
Presents  are  exchanged.  Hot  tea  is 
served  (there  is  no  central  heating  here) 
and  everybody  chips  in  to  provide 
nourishing  box  lunches. 

Just  before  midnight  the  lights  are 
turned  off  in  the  church  and  everyone 
lights  a candle  that  has  been  provided. 
As  everyone  sings  Silent  Night  in 
Japanese,  a procession  winds  slowly 
through  the  church  to  the  crib  and  the 
figure  of  the  infant  is  placed  in  the  crib. 
After  midnight  Mass  the  young  people  I 
have  a social  evening  that  lasts  until 
4:30  a.m.  or  so.  Since  a number  of 
people  live  in  dormitories  of  large  fac- 
tories and  cannot  get  in  to  their  rooms 
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after  10:00  p.m.,  we  provide  bedding 
for  twenty-five  or  thirty  people  and  they 
sleep  in  various  places  in  the  rectory 
and  hall.  Since  Christmas  is  a work  day 
in  Japan  and  the  students  have  to  go 
to  school,  everyone  leaves  bright  and 
early  and  the  Christmas  spirit  evapo- 
rates into  the  air.  Many  of  those  who 
attend  the  Christmas  celebration  we 
will  never  see  again.  Christmas  day  is 
just  another  day  in  a non-Christian 
country.  Of  course  we  have  the  regu- 
lar Christmas  services  for  our  Cath- 
olics, but  even  some  of  them  seem  un- 
aware of  the  birthday  of  the  Lord.  The 
Sunday  after  Christmas  usually  has  the 
poorest  attendance  of  the  whole  year. 
It  is  then  that  the  missioner  begins  to 
experience  a let-down  and  to  wonder 
if  it  is  all  worth  while.  He  sometimes 
feels  that  he  is  only  providing  Christ- 
mas entertainment  and  he  probably 
apologizes  to  Christ  for  not  doing  a 
better  job. 

However,  I think  a great  deal  has 
been  accomplished,  even  with  regards 
to  the  Christmas  celebration,  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  and  that  the  true 
notion  of  Christmas  is  gradually  seeping 
into  the  main  stream.  This  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  from  the  fact  that  more 
and  more  people  are  celebrating  Christ- 
mas in  their  own  home  as  a family  feast 
and  not  as  a bar  festival. 

Although  Christmas  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  feast  day  of  foreigners, 
it  has  won  wide  acceptance  in  Japan 
since  World  War  II  and  promises  to 
become  part  of  the  Japanese  way  of 
life,  which  is  an  indication  that  things 
are  changing  in  Japan. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  wish  you  all 
Kirisumasu  O medeto  Gozaimasu  or  an 
Honourable  Happy  Christmas  to  you.  ■ 


Did  you  know  that  there  are  only 
about  20  more  shopping  days  to 
Christmas? 


Don’t  wait  any  longer  . . . 

We  have  a beautiful  selection  of 
Christmas  cards  to  suit  every  taste 
here  at  Scarboro  headquarters. 

You’ll  find  these  cards  doubly 
rewarding. 

You  can  remember  your  friends 
and  . . . 

You  can  help  the  missions  at  the 
same  time. 

Order  now  . . . from 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 

Madonna  Series  — 15  assorted  cards 
Price  per  box $1.25  post  paid 

(Religious  Golden  Slims  Series  — 

100  cards  for  $6.50) 

Please  specify  series. 
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ALMONTE  REVISITED 


/^n  Sunday,  September  22nd,  Scar- 
'^boro  Foreign  Mission  Society  went 
back  home  to  Almonte.  After  fifty  years 
the  Society  returned  to  its  birthplace, 
the  beautiful  town  of  Almonte  located 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  nation’s 
capital  . 

It  was  in  November  of  1918  that 
Father  Fraser,  the  founder  of  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  officially 
opened  China  Mission  College  for  the 
education  and  training  of  future  mis- 
sionaries for  China. 

The  old-timers  of  Almonte  have 
never  forgotten  Father  Fraser  or  the 
fledgling  college  that  won  its  way  into 


their  hearts  and  became  a very  real  part 
of  the  town.  In  fact  some  of  the  senior 
citizens  still  feel  that  the  only  mistake 
Father  Fraser  ever  made  was  to  move 
the  college  out  of  Almonte.  . . . 

The  reason  for  the  move  from  Al- 
monte to  Toronto  was  to  enable  the 
students  to  attend  classes  at  the  To- 
ronto diocesan  seminary. 

It  was  all  there  on  Sunday,  the  fresh 
clean  air,  the  smiling  sun,  the  friendly 
people,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  com- 
plete with  a waterfall. 

Father  Robert  Hymus,  SFM,  the  | 
Society’s  promotion  director  and  the  | 
man  chiefly  responsible  for  the  senti-  | 
mental  journey  into  the  past,  put  our 
feelings  into  words  when  he  said:  “To-  | 
day  I feel  that  we’ve  come  home.”  I 
And  for  some  thirty  members  of  the  ; 
Society,  priests  and  seminarians,  and  i 
about  six  members  of  the  lay  staff,  it 
was  indeed  a homecoming.  : 

From  the  moment  our  chartered  bus  : 
rolled  into  the  yard  behind  St.  Mary’s 
Church  at  eleven-thirty  in  the  morning 
until  it  pulled  out  at  four-thirty  in  the 
afternoon,  we  all  experienced  at  first 
hand  the  warm,  outgoing  friendliness  of  i 
the  people.  It  was  apparent  that  Mayor 
Art  Smith  really  meant  it  when  he  said 
that  the  town  was  ours  for  the  day. 

Nothing  was  too  much  trouble.  They 
even  turned  on  the  falls.  When  the 
committee  learned  that  Father  Hymus 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  frothing, 
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“Today  I feel  that  we've  come  home.”  China 
Mission  College  as  it  looked  In  1918. 


Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  spoke 
for  all  of  us  when  he 
thanked  the  people  of 
Almonte. 


foaming  spray  of  the  falls,  one  of  the 
town  officials  arranged  that  the  dam  be 
opened  three  hours  earlier  than  usual 
to  insure  that  the  leaping,  whirling, 
gurgling,  bubbling  water  would  be 
there  to  greet  us. 

Fourteen  priests,  including  Very 
Rev.  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM,  the  present 
Superior  General  of  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society,  concelebrated 
with  Monsignor  MacDonald,  the  offi- 
cial representative  of  Most  Rev.  J.  A. 
Plourde,  Archbishop  of  Ottawa. 

In  his  homily  Father  James  Leonard, 
SFM,  Director  of  the  Holy  Childhood 
for  Canada,  recalled  the  generosity  of 
the  original  townsfolk  who  had  taken 
Father  Fraser  and  the  college  into  their 
hearts. 

After  Mass  we  were  ushered  into  the 
school  gymnasium  where  a delicious 
buffet-style  dinner  had  been  prepared 
by  the  C.W.L.  of  the  parish.  And  as  we 
feasted  on  roast  chicken  and  a variety 
of  delicious  meats  and  salads  I could 


not  help  thinking  about  ...  “a  few 
sandwiches  under  the  trees,”  as  had 
been  envisioned  by  Father  Hymus.  And 
it  only  goes  to  prove  that  you  can’t  go 
wrong  in  the  food  department  if  you 
leave  the  details  in  the  hands  of  the 
fair  sex.  On  Sunday  those  hands  were 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Fred  Larose  and  the 
good  ladies  of  the  C.W.L. 

When  dinner  was  over  and  greetings 
had  been  extended  by  the  Mayor  on 
behalf  of  the  town  and  Mr.  Jerry  Casey 
on  behalf  of  St.  Mary’s  parish,  we 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  circulate 
among  the  people  and  to  get  ac- 
quainted. 

There  were  golden  guides  and  silver 
guides.  The  golden  guides  were  the 
people  who  had  lived  in  Almonte  when 
Father  Fraser  . . . “used  to  walk  so 
straight  and  tall  and  Father  Paul  Kam 
brought  up  the  rear,  his  coat-tails  flap- 
ping in  the  breeze.” 

(Father  Fraser  died  in  September  of 
1962  and  is  buried  in  Osaka,  Japan,  the 
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From  left  to  right 
(front) : Fr.  John 
Fraser,  Fr.  Michael 
Carralt,  (back) 
Paul  Kam,  Jan  Van- 
kempen,  Robert 
Carey,  Costello 
and  Leo  Ducey. 


site  of  his  last  missionary  endeavour. 
Father  Kam  from  the  last  report  re- 
ceived had  been  released  from  a Com- 
munist prison  in  China  and  is  believed 
to  be  alive.) 

The  silver  guides  were  the  Teen  and 
Twenty  Club,  a group  of  friendly,  alert 
and  helpful  young  people  who  were 
there  to  act  as  official  guides  and  to  lo- 
cate the  places  of  interest  for  the 
visitors. 

At  2:00  o’clock  we  walked  over  the 
old  bridge  and  came  to  the  feed  store, 
a three-storey  red  brick  building  that 
had  once  been  China  Mission  College. 

On  the  front  of  the  feed  store  there 
was  a veiled  plaque  which  Mr.  Perry 
Clement,  the  senior  church  warden  and 
a former  church  usher  in  Father  Fra- 
ser’s time,  unveiled. 

It  reads:  “Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sions founded  as  China  Mission  Col- 
lege in  Almonte,  November,  1918,  by 
Rev.  John  M.  Fraser,  Missionary 
Apostolic  — 50th  Anniversary  Cele- 
bration— September  22nd,  1968.” 

Father  Paul  Ouellette  spoke  for  all 
of  us  when  he  thanked  the  people  of 
Almonte  for  helping  Father  Fraser  in 


those  early  days  and  for  their  continued 
interest  and  encouragement  so  evident 
from  the  warmth  with  which  they 
opened  their  town  to  us. 

Inside  the  feed  store  various  sections 
had  been  roped  off  to  indicate  where  the 
chapel,  the  study  rooms  and  the  kitchen 
had  been  located.  As  an  added  attrac- 
tion and  to  animate  the  historical  tab- 
leau five  local  boys  had  obtained  cas- 
socks and  an  old  desk  and  some  tattered 
books  to  conjure  up  for  the  visitors. 
Father  Fraser,  Father  Kam  and  the 
original  students  of  the  college. 

As  I walked  out  the  side  door  of  the 
feed  mill  I met  Mrs.  Lome  Delargo,  a 
very  motherly  person  who  remembered 
coming  to  the  college  as  a young  wo- 
man to  help  with  the  laundry  and  to 
cook  an  occasional  meal. 

Another  woman  who  deserves  a vote 
of  thanks  for  helping  to  organize  the 
women  of  the  community  to  cook  and 
sew  for  the  stmggling  college  is  Mrs. 
Theresa  Voyce,  who  is  99  years  young 
in  this  jubilee  year.  It  was  Mrs.  Voyce’s 
daughter,  Mary,  who  had  helped  to  get 
the  college  library  off  to  a good  start 
by  donating  her  own  Bible  to  the  cause. 
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Mrs.  Delargo  remembered  Father 
Fraser  as  a very  kind  man  but  a man 
who,  in  true  Scot  fashion,  never  wasted 
a word.  She  recalled  Father  Kam,  the 
young  Chinese  priest,  as  a very  popu- 
lar man  in  the  community: 

“He  was  into  everything.  He  played 
baseball  and  he  always  had  a group  of 
children  around  him.  He  showed  them 
how  to  write  some  words  in  Chinese. 
They  loved  him.” 

At  2:30  we  went  over  to  the  site  of 
the  old  college  farm.  That  farm  had 
provided  the  vegetables  for  the  table 
and  the  yearly  oat  crop  had  been  mar- 
keted locally  to  help  pay  the  college 
expenses. 

Chris,  one  of  the  old-timers  in  the 
area,  recalled  that  he  had  caddied  for  a 
nickel  a round  (“It  was  big  money  in 
those  days.”)  when  the  college  farm 
had  been  the  town  golf  course  in  the 
very  early  days. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  one  of  the  golden 


Mr.  Perry  Clement  unveils  the  commemora- 
tive plaque. 


guides,  remembered  knocking  a home- 
run  in  a game  against  the  college  team. 

“You  don’t  forget  things  like  that. 
I’m  only  sorry  I didn’t  get  to  know  some 
of  those  boys  at  the  college  better.  I’m 
not  a Catholic  and  for  some  reason  we 
didn’t  mix  too  well  in  them  days.” 
Another  old-timer  told  me  that  the 
oldest  building  in  town  was  the  pool 
hall  which  is  160  years  old.  He  recalled 
that  the  college  had  been  a hotel  be- 
fore Father  Fraser  came  to  Almonte. 

“It  went  back  to  being  a hotel  when 
Father  Fraser  left  in  1922.  We  got  to 
be  really  interested  in  those  boys.  I’ve 
often  wondered  whatever  happened  to 
them  after  they  left  for  China.  There 
was  Art  Venedam  now.  He  was  a real 
good  musician.  And  then  there  was  a 
guy  named  Boudreau  who  could  really 
hit  that  ball.  And  Joe  King,  too.  I 
never  saw  them  after  they  left  for 
China.  But  some  of  them  used  to  come 
back  here  from  Toronto.  Father  Fraser 
himself  often  stopped  in  here  to  pay  a 
visit.  I guess  Almonte  was  kind  of  in 
their  blood  you  might  say.” 

It  was  a full  day.  I think  we  all 
agreed  as  we  left  Almonte  that  we  had 
been  part  of  an  historical  moment  that 
will  not  come  again.  At  least  it  won’t 
happen  for  another  fifty  years. 

Father  Daniel  Carey,  our  first  mis- 
sionary, wrote  back  to  the  college  in 
1921,  and  he  struck  a note  that  might 
sum  it  up  for  all  of  us: 

“My  thoughts  go  back  one  hundred 
times  a day  to  that  old  brick  house  over 
the  bridge  to  the  noble-minded,  gener- 
ous lads  whom  of  old  I called  my  fel- 
lows and  always  my  friends.” 

To  all  the  people  of  Almonte  from  all 
of  us  at  Scarboro  — thank  you  for  an 
unforgettable  day.  ■ 
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"GOD  BLESS  MY  FRIENDS" 

Gerard  Stock,  SFM 


A t Christmas  time  the  spirit  of  giving 
^ ^ is  evident  everywhere  we  look.  If 
we  could  somehow  keep  that  spirit  alive 
for  365  days  instead  of  only  one,  our 
world  would  be  a better  place  to  live  in. 
Father  Gerard  Stock,  SFM,  Class  of 
*60,  Kinkora,  Ontario,  has  some  friends 
who  tried  it  and  they  came  up  with  a 
most  unusual  gift. 

"Cor  the  past  six  years  I lived  in  a 
small  rented  shack  — a neat  little 
shack  situated  smack  in  the  centre  of 
the  Bight  (big  bay)  and  only  fifty  feet 
from  the  sea.  But  as  nice  as  it  was 
“scenic-wise,”  it  was  not  too  conveni- 
ent as  a rectory.  It  was  much  too  small 


and  it  was  a mile  from  the  church.  I 
was  not  the  only  occupant  of  the  house. 
Termites  had  moved  in  a few  days  after 
I did  and  enjoyed  many  a meal  there 
over  the  years.  The  floor  was  hardly 
safe  to  walk  on.  The  door  and  window 
frames  had  all  been  eaten  away.  I used 
to  watch  the  stars  and  satellites  through 
holes  in  the  roof  at  night.  Rats  and 
mice  used  to  hold  regular  athletic  meets 
in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 

I had  hesitated  to  build  because  the 
people  of  Cat  Island  all  live  in  just  such 
tiny  little  houses  — often  eight  or  ten 
people  to  my  one.  One  family  of  twelve, 
for  example,  live  in  a house  fourteen 
feet  by  eighteen  feet  — no  basement. 
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I never  saw  a house  closed  in  so  fast. 

I 


no  upstairs,  only  three  tiny  rooms. 
There  was  a small  shack  with  a thatched 
roof  and  a fireplace  in  the  back  that 
served  as  a kitchen.  I never  could  find 
out,  but  it  must  have  served  as  a bed- 
room at  night.  There  were  only  two 
beds,  two  chairs  and  a small  table  in 
the  house.  Of  course  there  was  no  room 
for  furniture.  After  visiting  homes  like 
this,  my  house  looked  pretty  good. 

During  the  past  couple  of  years 
many  improvements  have  been  made 
on  the  island  — new  and  better  roads, 
airports,  tourists  clubs  and  a few  new 
homes.  Many  homes  have  been  im- 
proved and  enlarged  and  all  the 
teachers’  cottages  have  been  made  quite 


modern  — at  least  modern  for  Cat 
Island. 

In  June,  1967,  it  was  suggested  at 
one  of  our  regular  priests’  meetings, 
that  I plan  to  build  a new  rectory  on 
the  church  property.  I agreed  to  do 
what  I could  about  it  and  immediately 
Father  McGbey,  SFM,  from  Harbour 
Island,  gave  me  the  first  large  donation 
towards  it  — almost  half  the  cost. 

After  the  meeting  I left  the  Bahamas 
to  go  home  for  my  three-month  vaca- 
tion. Many  of  my  friends  gave  me  do- 
nations when  I told  them  about  my 
plans  for  a new  rectory,  and  some 
offered  to  come  down  and  help  to 
build  it.  I didn’t  believe  this  would  ever 
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materialize,  but  I kept  their  generous 
offer  in  my  mind.  I didn’t  think  these 
men  could  get  permission  from  their 
wives  and  families  to  give  up  their 
usual  summer  vacation  to  come  to  Cat 
Island  in  the  middle  of  winter  to  build 
a rectory.  And  I know,  too,  that  you 
cannot  take  a holiday  from  your  job 
whenever  you  want  to.  But  things  did 
happen. 

In  October,  Bishop  Turner,  SFM, 
came  to  assist  me.  Living  conditions 
were  not  good,  the  old  rectory  was 
much  too  small  now  and  furniture 
started  to  go  through  the  floor.  I told 
him  about  my  plans  for  a new  rectory, 
but  in  the  meantime  we  would  have  to 
rough  it.  We  had  no  modern  conveni- 
ences and  very  little  privacy.  He  didn’t 
seem  to  mind.  We  even  shared  the  old 
outhouse,  and  took,  turns  carrying  water 
from  the  well. 

Several  architects  visited  the  island 
and  finally  one  produced  plans  for  the 
rectory  I now  live  in.  His  work  was  a 
gift  and  when  he  visited  me  the  other 
day  he  was  indeed  very  proud  of  it. 

Last  December  my  father  died  and 
while  I was  home  for  a week  I visited 
the  men  who  offered  to  come  to  help 
me.  They  were  still  willing,  so  final 
plans  were  made.  On  December  26th, 
Mr.  Rudy  Koert  and  his  son,  Herman, 
from  my  home  parish  in  Kinkora,  Ont., 
arrived  here  and  started  to  work  imme- 
diately. In  three  weeks  we  had  the 
foundation  in  and  four  walls,  fourteen 
inches  thick  made  of  stone  and  concrete 
completed,  but  Rudy  had  his  job  to  re- 
turn to  and  Herman  was  already  a week 
late  returning  to  school. 

In  February,  three  friends  of  mine 
came  from  London,  Ont.,  to  help  to  do 
some  of  the  carpentry  work  — Bob 


Corsaut,  Ed  Tancek  and  Cornells 
Cornelisse.  “Cor”,  as  we  called  him, 
was  the  head  carpenter  and  cabinet- 
maker. He  gave  us  all  a hard  time  as  he 
knew  exactly  what  to  do  and  wanted  to 
do  as  much  as  possible  in  the  two  weeks 
they  were  here.  I never  saw  a house 
closed  in  so  fast.  In  two  weeks  the  roof 
went  on,  doors  and  windows  were  all 
installed  and  beautiful  kitchen  cabinets 
completed. 

These  five  men  did  a great  job  and 
the  men  here  who  worked  with  them 
admired  them  greatly  and  learned  much 
from  them.  It  was  part  of  my  plan  to 
have  them  teach  our  men  here  a few 
tricks  of  the  trade.  They  learned  all 
right  — you  should  see  some  of  the 
buildings  going  up  now.  They  have 
given  us  a rectory  that  will  be  here  for 
many  years.  I am  sure  it  will  withstand 
all  hurricanes,  and  even  the  termites; 
but  most  of  all  they  have  helped  the 
missions  and  God  will  surely  reward 
them.  I hope  they  come  back  soon  to 
see  the  finished  product. 

I must  mention  also  that  some  good 
friends  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  supplied 
most  of  the  lumber  and  electrical  equip- 
ment. Jim  Howard  and  Jack  Hubert 
although  they  are  non-Catholic  were 
very  generous  and  I know  that  God 
will  bless  them. 

A visitor  from  Dallas,  Texas,  also 
gave  a generous  donation  last  Easter  at 
the  very  moment  the  funds  ran  out. 

I moved  into  the  new  rectory  on  May 
18.  A few  things  have  to  be  done  yet, 
like  painting  and  tiling  the  floor.  These 
jobs  can  wait  till  there  are  a few  more 
donations.  Perhaps  you  can  help. 

Missionaries  are  fortunate  to  have 
such  wonderful  friends  at  home.  What 
could  we  do  without  you?  Nothing.  ■ 
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It’s  not  the  gift  that 
counts  but  the  love  that 
inspired  the  gift.  A 
bouquet  of  withered 
dandelions  presented  by 
a toddling  child  to  his 
mother  has  far  more 
value  than  the  mdst 
expensive  gift  presented 
as  a liiatter  of  routine  or 
out  of  a sense  of  obliga> 
tion.  The  young  people 
involved  in  the  following 
story  contributed  by 
Father  Raymond 
McCarthy,  SFM,  put 
something  of  themselves 

into  their  gift  to  the 
people  of  Guyana. 


“200  HOURS” 

Raymond  McCarthy,  SFM 

TJour  times  the  number  of  hours  that 
you  spent  in  Church  last  year  if  you 
are  a practicing  Catholic. 

Twenty-one  days  of  steady  back- 
breaking labor  if  you  are  a working 
man. 

Twenty-eight  days  of  constant  con- 
secutive work  if  you  are  an  office  em- 
ployee. 

And  if  you  are  one  of  those  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  people  who  do  not  have 
to  work  for  a living,  and  who  can’t  find 
anything  to  interest  you,  then  for  you 
it  represents  eight  full  days  of  breathing 
time  in  your  life. 

Or  if  you  are  a teenager  on  vacation, 
it  means  eight  fleeting  days  of  baseball, 
swimming,  tennis  or  just  plain  lying  on 
your  back,  rubbing  your  bare  feet  to- 
gether. 

Two  hundred  hours!  Not  just  quiet, 
peaceful  hours  of  relaxation,  but  two 
hundred  hours  filled  to  the  60th  minute 


with  goodwill  — backbreaking,  dusty, 
sweaty,  finger-jamming,  saw-dust  snif- 
fing, blister  raising,  manly,  honest  to 
God  work.  That’s  how  the  Squires  here 
in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  spent  these 
two  hundred  hours.  And  for  what?  For 
people  they  don’t  know;  people  they’ve 
never  seen;  for  a country  that’s  just  a 
name  on  a map! 

You  who  read  this  may  be  a lot 
bigger  in  size  than  these  lads.  But  you 
couldn’t  possibly  have  bigger  hearts. 
You  couldn’t  possibly  have  more  good 
will.  You  couldn’t  possibly  have  more 
zeal  and  charity  for  the  poor  of  God’s 
world,  than  these  sure  fire  Squires! 

The  Squires  are  a group  of  lads  be- 
tween the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen. 
They  are  a Service  Club  and  their 
parent  organization  is  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  The  basic  aim  of  the  Squires 
is  to  make  the  group  aware  of  the  needs 
of  others  and  develop  qualities  of 
leadership  that  will  enable  them  to  take 
their  places  as  responsible  citizens 
through  direct  involvement  in  projects 
such  as  this  one  and  other  community  ^ 
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events. 

Just  about  the  time  that  I got  wind 
of  seventy-five  desks  and  chairs  that 
were  being  discarded,  and  were  there 
for  the  asking,  I was  asked  to  speak  to 
the  Squires  on  the  mission  of  Guyana. 
After  a movie  on  mission  life  and  the 
main  points  in  the  life  of  a missionary, 
we  had  time  for  a few  questions.  It 
wasn’t  long  before  one  of  the  lads  said: 

“Father,  what  can  we  do  as  a group 
to  help?” 


I looked  around  the  room.  I saw 
fifty  clean-cut,  clear-eyed,  eager  young 
men.  I thought  immediately  of  the 
desks.  I looked  again  and  thought  to 
myself:  No!  They  are  too  young!  It’s 
not  fair  to  ask  them!  But  because  this 
problem  was  on  my  mind,  and  as  the 
Guyanese  say,  “Mout  open,  tory  jump 
out,”  I told  them  I had  a project  but 
that  I thought  it  was  a job  for  grown 
men;  that  it  would  mean  hard  work, 
sore  backs  and  blistered  hands,  and 
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besides  it  would  take  a lot  of  time,  es- 
pecially vacation  time.  But  I forgot  I 
was  dealing  with  dedicated,  growing 
young  men.  And  as  though  I had  sub- 
jected their  very  gallantry  to  indignity, 
with  puzzled  doubt  they  asked  in  one 
voice:  “What  is  it?” 

I explained  that  I had  seventy-five 
desks  and  chairs  in  my  possession,  and 
that  my  Superior  in  Guyana  had  about 
one  thousand  children  in  his  possession 
who  had  neither  desks  nor  chairs.  I 
went  on  to  explain  that  to  get  them 
down  to  him  involved  such  things  as 
laborers,  trucks,  warehouses,  crating, 
transporting,  and  finally  a large  ship 
that  might  be  inclined  to  go  in  that 
direction.  As  they  say  in  Guyana:  “Oh 
life,  dis  ting  a worry  me  plenty  — me 
na  git  help  fuh  ship  um  — me  na  git 
money  — me  ent  know  what  fuh  do!” 

I must  say  I was  astonished  to  hear 
them  answer:  “We’ll  do  it  for  you. 
Father!”  I cautiously  considered 
whether  they  had  heard  one  word  of 
what  I had  said.  But  on  second  thought, 
I remembered  that  this  was  the  decision 
of  not  just  one  or  two,  but  of  fifty 
young  men.  So  I told  them  I would  be 
grateful  if  they  would  try,  and  from 
that  moment  the  “Desk  Deal”  was  in 
orbit. 

Seventeen  different  companies  were 
contacted  and  twenty-three  people 
connected  with  these  firms  were  ap- 
proached. The  Squires  loaded  the  desks 
at  the  school  and  took  them  to  a ware- 
house. There  they  took  them  apart  and 
wired  the  legs  together  and  put  them  in 
the  tops  to  make  nice,  neat  packs  for 
crating.  Then  the  lot  was  crated  and 
strapped  ready  for  shipment. 

When  completed  the  shipment 
weighed  4,820  lbs.;  96  lbs.  per  man. 


And  this  was  a lot  more  than  the  total 
weight  of  some  of  them  that  worked  on 
the  project.  The  crates  were  then  loaded 
on  a transport  and  hauled  to  the  ship. 

“Oh  life,  how  dem  boys  a wuk,  an 
wen  me  see  dis  ting  a done,  me  git  nice 
feelin  inside,  an  me  tink  in  me  mine, 
man  — God  na  sleep!” 

And  so  the  desks  and  chairs  sailed 
away  to  do  duty  for  many  more  years, 
please  God,  in  another  land.  And  due 
to  the  courteous,  tactful  and  sincere 
requests  made  by  these  Squires  to  many 
companies  and  to  many  people,  the 
entire  operation  didn’t  cost  one  red 
cent.  The  Squires  watched  them  go.  It 
was  a big  job  — “200  Hours”.  They 
surveyed  their  broken  finger-nails  and 
blisters,  straightened  their  lame  young 
backs  and  realized  that  “No  man  stands 
so  tall  as  he  who  stoops  to  help  some- 
one who  is  worse  off.'*  Their  reward  is 
that  genuine  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  having  helped  less  fortunate 
people. 

And  take  it  from  me : “Never  test  the 
ire  of  a Squire.” 

If  you  are  a teenager  reading  this, 
and  you  can’t  find  anything  to  do  for 
kicks  — if  you’re  up  tight  and  out  of 
sight  — does  this  account  grab  you? 

If  this  small  group  could  do  all  this, 
just  imagine  the  number  of  man-hours 
and  the  deep  well-springs  of  energy  that 
are  being  wasted  across  our  country  by 
young  people  who  clutch  at  flowers  in- 
stead of  using  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
and  who  wear  beads  instead  of  saying 
them. 

From  the  Scarboro  Fathers  of 
Guyana  a heartfelt  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Squires  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

And  for  the  rest  of  the  youth,  it’s 
“Over  to  you,  kids!”  ■ 
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Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  BRAZIL 


/^ur  editor.  Father  Don  Boyle,  asked 
me  to  write  an  article  about  Christ- 
mas in  Brazil.  I thought  of  the  six 
Christmases  I spent  in  Brazil  and  de- 
cided to  write  about  Christmas  of  1966. 
Father  Douglas  MacKinnon  and  I were 
stationed  in  the  “Scarboro  Parish”  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  the  “jungle 
city”  of  Manaus,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Amazonas,  Brazil. 

Thanks  to  the  suggestion  of  Father 
Wm.  K.  Amyot,  I have  kept  a daily 
diary  since  “novitiate  days.”  On 
December  13,  Padre  Juarez,  a Brazilian 
priest,  then  rector  of  the  Manaus  arch- 
diocesan seminary,  asked  a favor.  I 
was  pastor  of  St.  Francis  parish  and 
thereby  chaplain  of  the  TB  sanitorium 
in  our  parish.  One  of  the  seminarians 
had  tuberculosis  and  needed  profes- 
sional care.  Father  Juarez  wanted  me 
to  intercede  so  that  the  seminarian 
could  enter  the  sanitorium  as  a patient. 
He  was  admitted  the  following  day. 

We  had  been  organizing  Christmas 
programs  at  the  sanatorium.  These  in- 


cluded rehearsing  carols  in  preparation 
for  their  festa  on  December  23rd.  I 
knew  the  “Joao  Gomes  Choral  Group.” 
They  had  made  recordings  and  were  in 
demand  for  singing  engagements;  had 
even  put  on  performances  at  the  famous 
opera  house  in  Manaus.  Some  of  these 
singers  accompanied  me  to  the  sani- 
torium for  practices.  Most  of  them 
came  on  the  evening  of  the  festa.  The 
seminarian  played  the  guitar  and  joined 
in  the  singing  of  Christmas  carols  and 
popular  Brazilian  songs.  (He  had  re- 
gained his  health  and  resumed  semin- 
ary training.)  Many  of  the  singers  be- 
long to  the  parish  of  Our  Lady  of 
Aparecida — operated  by  the  American 
Redemptorist  Fathers.  These  Fathers 
deserve  credit  for  developing  the  talents 
of  many  Amazonian  Brazilians.  On 
December  1 8th,  I performed  a wedding 
at  the  sanitorium;  patients  who  had 
lived  together  without  the  blessing  of 
the  Church.  Bishop  Paul  McHugh,  then 
a monsignor,  arrived  from  Itacoatiara 
by  boat  on  the  19th  for  a three-day 
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The  author,  Fr.  Vincent  Daniel,  and  two 
visiting  sisters. 


visit.  He  helped  hear  confessions  at 
the  sanitorium. 

The  24th  of  December  was  “our  day” 
to  visit  the  leper  colony.  Readers  of 
Scarboro  Missions  know  about  this 
colony.  The  high  point  of  this  visit  was 
the  birth  of  twins,  a boy  and  a girl,  to 
a leprous  couple.  We  brought  the  twins 
back  to  Manaus  in  the  jeep,  a necessary 
separation  of  children  from  parents  so 
these  babies  would  not  be  further  ex- 
posed to  the  contagious  leprousy  germ. 
The  Christmas  spirit  also  prevailed  in 
the  leper  colony  with  a crib  and  colored 
streamers. 

Nativity  scenes  played  an  important 
part  in  the  celebration  of  Christmas  at 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  parish.  It  was 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  who  first  began  the 
devotion  of  the  Christmas  crib.  We  had 
one  outside  and  another  one  inside  the 
Churchv  These  cribs  had  palm  trees. 
The  palm  leaves  form  a beautiful  frame, 
for  the  setting  of  the  central  figures. 

Animals  often  roam  around  the 
streets.  We  rarely  pay  attention  to  this. 


after  the  initial  “cultural  shock”  has 
disappeared.  However,  Father  Douglas 
MacKinnon  and  I did  get  a kick  out  of 
the  view  as  we  approached  the  church 
on  Christmas  eve.  Cows  and  goats  were 
wandering  alongside  the  crib,  closely 
inspecting  the  statues  of  the  Holy 
Family. 

After  midnight  Mass,  we  had  a few 
hours  sleep.  We  said  three  Masses  in 
three  different  places  that  morning; 
then  enjoyed  a Christmas  dinner  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  home  of  Senhora 
Delcidia  de  Carvalho  and  family.  The 
meal  consisted  of  fried  duck,  rice,  hot 
peppers,  egg  roll,  farinha,  mangoes, 
bananas,  table  wine  and  coffee.  The 
American  Redemptorist  Fathers  were 
our  hosts  after  the  evening  Mass. 

The  next  day,  we  flew  over  the 
Amazon  jungle  to  Itacoatiara,  a fifty- 
minute  flight,  arriving  in  time  to  con- 
celebrate  Mass  with  other  Scarboro 
Fathers.  Old  friendships  were  renewed. 
There  was  another  hearty  Christmas 
dinner.  This  one  was  prepared  by  Sister 
Margaret  Anne  and  her  helpers.  It  was 
a real  Canadian  meal  — roast  turkey, 
dressing,  cranberries,  potatoes  and 
green  peas,  topped  off  with  a Christmas 
pudding  and  sauce.  Christmas  cake  had 
arrived  from  Canada.  (I  suspect  it  was 
intended  for  the  previous  Christmas). 
A sing-song  was  on  the  agenda  for  that 
evening.  We  enjoyed  exercising  our 
vocal  chords.  Even  the  roosters  joined 
in  — possibly  to  drown  out  the  “foreign 
noises”  emanating  from  behind  convent 
walls. 

Our  “flying  visit”  to  Itacoatiara 
ended  the  following  day.  We  returned 
to  Manaus  to  resume  our  many  paro- 
chial duties.  It  was  a Christmas  never 
to  be  forgotten.  ■ 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 


^hristmas  day  is  for  children,  let’s  make  no  mistake  about  that.  Christ  was  a 
^ little  baby  and  everyone  made  a big  fuss  over  him  on  his  birthday,  so  ever 
since  then  people  have  been  making  a fuss  over  other  little  babies  and  small 
children  to  show  that  they  love  them.  Christmas  day  is  the  time  to  do  so  all  over 
the  world. 

I don’t  think  people  have  forgotten  to  put  Christ  in  Christmas.  I think  that, 
as  long  as  they  do  something  for  one  of  these  little  ones,  they  are  doing  it  for 
Christ.  So  as  you  celebrate  your  Christmas  presents,  and  your  Christmas  tree, 
your  skates,  your  skiis,  your  turkey  and  cranberries,  and  the  candies  that  are 
everywhere,  remember  that  you  are  the  visible  reason  for  all  this  fun  and  pleasure. 

Another  traditional  activity  which  we  associate  with  Christmas  is  the  midnight 
Mass,  which  adults  alone  are  premitted  to  attend.  It’s  hot  in  church  with  so  many 
people  there  dressed  in  heavy  overcoats,  and  children  usually  fall  asleep  if  they  do 
go.  Even  in  the  tropics,  midnight  Mass  has  a fascination  for  people  which  no 
amount  of  cynicism  has  ever  been  able  to  remove. 

As  you  grow  older,  and  are  allowed  to  go  to  midnight  Mass,  the  same  fascina- 
tion will  grip  you.  Some  boys  end  up  by  wanting  to  be  a priest  so  that  they  can 
continue  to  give  people  a chance  to  go  to  midnight  Mass.  Are  you  interested?  We 
have  so  many  places  where  Mass  is  not  said  through  a shortage  of  priests,  that  it 
just  doesn’t  seem  like  Christmas  at  all. 

This  could  be  your  present  to  the  Infant  Jesus  ...  for  keeps.  What  a gift.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro’s  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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The  big  mistake  we  sometimes  make 
in  an  affluent  nation  like  Canada  is  in 
thinking  that  we  have  nothing  to 
learn  from  people  in  underdeveloped 
nations.  But  those  people  have  rich 
insights  into  the  Christian  message 
which,  unfortunately,  will  be  hidden 
from  us  as  long  as  they  must  spend  all 
their  waking  hours  seeking  the  food 
to  survive. 

Father  Terry  Gallagher,  SFM,  gives 
us  a brief  glimpse  of  some  cultural 
wisdom  that  will  enrich  our  lives 
when  the  goods  of  this  world  are  more 
evenly  distributed. 

Favorite  decoration  is  Christmas  star. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Terrence  Gallagher,  SFM 

Newfoundlander  returning  from 
a fishing  trip  off  the  Grand  Banks; 
the  helmeted  miner  on  night  shift 
heading  for  a mine  shaft  in  the  Eastern 
Townships;  the  smartly-dressed  office 
worker  scurrying  along  busy  and 
bitterly  cold  Toronto  streets;  the  weary 
father  waiting  for  the  street-lights  to 
change  at  Portage  and  Main  after  a 
tiring  day  at  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Ex- 
change; the  Victoria  city  housewife  and 
mother  trying  to  rush  home  by  ferry 
from  Vancouver  to  her  anxious  and 
hungry  brood;  all  have  the  same  words 
sounding  mercilessly  within,  “just  ten 
more  shopping  days  till  Christmas”  and 
from  that  deep  “within”,  comes  forth 
the  cry,  “O  my  God,  not  Christmas 
again!” 

And  all  across  Canada  as  the  com- 
mercial side  of  Christmas,  stimulated 
by  the  powerful  advertising  media, 


takes  hold  of  a very  meaningful  event 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  milks  it 
for  every  dollar  it  can  bring,  that  cry, 
“O  my  God,  not  Christmas  again”  is 
commonly  felt  even  if  not  verbally  ex- 
pressed. It  takes  real  faith  and  real 
effort  to  wrest  from  the  commercial 
Christmas  some  of  the  real  meaning  | 
and  beauty  that  the  news  of  Christ’s  | 
birth  should  bring  to  the  world.  In  | 
spite  of  all  the  commercial  smog,  clear  I 
thinking  Christians  try  to  re-awaken  in  I 
themselves  and  experience  that  Chris-  ! 
tian  awareness  — by  giving  a few  care-  | 
fully  chosen  gifts  to  dear  ones  and  by  j 
sharing  a meal  with  relatives  and  j 
friends  to  cement  that  feeling  of  com-  ? 
munion.  No  doubt  they  will  attend 
midnight  Mass  together  as  a family  to 
start  the  great  day  in  its  true  religious 
spirit.  That’s  the  picture  in  Canada.  But  . 
what  is  the  picture  of  Christmas  in  the  ; 
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! 


Philippines. 

“Twas  ten  days  before  Christmas 
And  all  thru  the  Philippines 
That  joy  of  panaygon  was 
at  everyone’s  house . . 

In  the  cities  of  Manila,  Cebu  and 
Davao  you  might  find  a faint  resemb- 
lance to  the  Canadian  commercial 
Christmas  but  all  in  all  Christmas  in 
the  Philippines  is  a feast  of  a different 
color.  It’s  a lush  green  colour.  Heavens! 
How  can  there  be  Christmas  where 
there  is  no  snow?  And  what  about  the 
Christmas  tree?  Surprisingly  enough 
and  probably  because  of  American  in- 
fluence you  can  find  in  even  the  most 
remote  village  one  home  that  boasts 
a Christmas  tree.  But  the  tree  is  simply 
a shrub,  bare  of  leaves  with  a bark  of 
silver  or  crepe  paper  and  without  a 
conglomeration  of  gifts  beneath  its 
boughs.  No,  the  real  Christmas  in  the 
Philippines  is  more  a spiritual  feast,  not 
really  commercial  and  not  really  as  im- 
portant as  the  annual  fiesta  celebrating 
the  patron  Saint  of  the  town,  while 
Christmas  for  the  North  American  is 
the  celebration  of  the  year. 


Dreaming  of  White  Christmas  (?) 


Statue  of  Christ  child  carried  to  every  home. 


However  don’t  let  me  mislead  you. 
The  Filipino  does  celebrate  Christmas 
and  he  celebrates  it  in  a unique  way. 
Several  weeks  before  the  glorious  day, 
while  you  Canadians  are  running  from 
Christmas  bargain  to  Christmas  bar- 
gain; while  father  and  sons  search  the 
vacant  lots  for  the  keenest  Christmas 
tree  yet,  the  Filipino  sets  about  making 
a few  magnificent  Christmas  decora- 
tions to  hang  from  the  front  of  his 
house.  The  favorite  decoration,  on  a 
religious  theme,  is  the  Christmas  star. 
You  people  who  build  model  airplanes 
would  marvel  at  the  patience  and  skill 
of  the  many  families  that  glue  and 
paste  myriad  pieces  of  wood  together 
to  form  the  skeleton  of  a giant  star. 
After  the  frame  has  been  assembled 
and  glued  they  clothe  it  ever  so  care- 
fully with  brilliant  cellophane  or  crepe 
paper  and  they  even  manage  to  insert 
a candle  or  two  to  give  the  home  a 
radiant,  warm  glow  reminiscent  of  that 
first  Christmas  star. 

Everything  about  the  feast  has  reli- 
gious significance.  Every  morning  for 
nine  days  before  Christmas,  the  Church 
bell  begins  to  peal  at  the  ungodly  hour 
of  4:00  a.m.  and  the  people  gather 
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Even  rain  can’t  dampen  panaygon. 


shortly  after,  for  the  recitation  of  the 
Christmas  novena.  This  is  followed  by 
the  Misa  Ka-adlawon  which  reaches  the 
Consecration  of  the  Mass  just  at  day- 
break. 

I think  you’ll  agree  that  this  mild 
form  of  penance  reflects  the  true  spirit 
of  Advent  and  is  a lovely  custom  to 
prepare  for  the  joy  of  Christmas.  As  at 
home,  the  midnight  Mass  here  is  a 
beautiful  ceremony  and  the  large 
churches  are  filled  to  overflowing  hours 
before  Mass.  The  patience  of  the  people 
is  a lesson  in  itself.  It  is  no  doubt 
similar  to  the  patience  with  which  the 
Chosen  People  awaited  the  coming  of 
the  Promised  one  of  God.  After  Mass 
all  return  home,  not  to  open  gifts  as  in 
Canada  but  to  enjoy  a simple  meal  to- 
gether as  a family  and  retire. 

A few  Spanish  customs  still  survive 
and  though  we,  of  the  “new  lights”, 
often  criticize  the  external  religious 
show  of  Spanish  Catholicism,  its  dra- 
matic and  symbolic  liturgy  was  origi- 
nally meant  to  educate  a people  new  to 
the  faith.  And  perhaps  even  today  it 


communicates  more  to  the  people  who 
still  celebrate  this  type  of  liturgy  than 
we  “enlightened  ones”  will  admit. 

In  a number  of  places  following  the 
day  of  Christmas,  the  Santo  Nino,  the 
statue  of  the  small  Christ  child,  is 
carried  from  house  to  house  through 
many  barrios  and  is  greeted  by  a kiss. 

In  the  progressive  parish  of  Hinun- 
dayan  which  boasts  a fine  credit  union 
and  a newly  born  consumers  co-opera- 
tive, the  custom  still  exists,  prior  to 
Christmas,  for  a man  and  woman  robed 
as  Mary  and  Joseph  to  go  about  the 
town  visiting  homes  and,  contrary  to 
the  Scriptural  account,  to  be  greeted 
warmly  and  sincerely  welcomed  by  all. 
Perhaps  even  today  this  is  a meaningful 
way  to  stress  willingness  to  receive 
Christ  and  to  prepare  for  His  coming. 

The  joy  and  manifestation  of  Christ- 
mas cheer  is  another  unique  aspect  of 
Christmas  in  the  Philippines.  For 
several  days  before  Christmas  and  for 
sometimes  as  long  as  a month  after 
Christmas,  the  priest  with  a large  group 
of  carollers  goes  about  the  town  and 
into  every  barrio,  from  morning  til 
night,  visiting  every  single  home,  sing-  | 
ing  a few  Christmas  carols  and  crying  I 
out  greetings  and  blessings  on  the  occu-  | 
pants.  All  the  members  of  the  family  j 
stand  at  windows  or  in  doorways  bask-  | 
ing  in  the  friendly  warmth  of  the  visi-  ! 
tors.  After  the  singing  is  over  the  head 
of  the  family  will  very  often  make  a I 
small  donation  to  the  group  for  the  par- 
ish church.  This  is  the  custom  known  ; 
locally  as  panaygon.  Panaygon  is  / 
dreaded  by  the  priest  because  of  the  j 
walking,  singing  and  wear  and  tear  on  ; 
the  throat.  Panaygon  is  dreaded  too  ; 
because  of  the  feeling  that  some  poor  , 
people  cannot  afford  to  make  an  offer-  I 
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ing,  yet  feel  compelled  by  customs  to 
give  what  they  haven’t  got.  At  the  same 
time  panaygon  is  a custom  both  wel- 
comed and  cherished  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people. 

Just  as  it  is  everywhere  else  in  the 
world  Filippino  children  make  Christ- 
mas a special  time  of  their  own.  The 
children  carry  on  their  own  panaygon 
and,  in  groups  of  two’s  or  three’s,  or 
larger  groups  of  10  and  20  they  go 
from  store  to  store  or  home  to  home 
wherever  there  is  a chance  to  receive  a 
tasty  treat.  They  perform  a chorus  or 
two  of  well  known  Christmas  carols  in 
payment  for  the  goodies.  For  the  first 
week  they  add  much  to  the  Christmas 
spirit  and  cheer,  but  since  they  start  in 
mid-November  (like  all  children,  they 
can’t  wait)  by  the  time  Christmas  comes 
along  the  children  have  feted  and  re- 
ceived their  reward  at  the  same  homes 
time  and  time  again.  So  the  familiar 
cry  of  children,  ‘Tasko  na!  Pasko  na!” 
in  the  Philippines  may  for  the  same 
reason  as  “so  many  shopping  days  til 
Christmas,  in  Canada”  bring  forth  the 
cry,  “O  my  God,  not  Christmas  again.” 
But  that  is  about  as  commercial  as 
Christmas  gets  here. 

What  do  you  think,  fellow-Cana- 
dians?  Could  it  be  that  the  Filipino  has 
been  able  to  retain  the  deeper  meaning 
of  Christmas  and  to  express  its  meaning 
in  simpler,  less  expensive  and  non- 
commercial ways?  Can  we  not  learn 
something  perhaps  from  the  way 
I Christmas  is  celebrated  in  other  parts 
I of  the  world?  Let’s  learn  from  each 
1 other  and  maybe  some  day  we  will  reply 
j to  the  message  of  TV  and  radio  “Only 
I ten  more  shopping  days  til  Christmas”, 

I with  a warm  and  happy,  “Thanks  be  to 

II  God.  It’s  Christmas  again.”  ■ 


HELP  WANTED 


House  and  Jeep:  Fr.  Rod  MacNeil 
is  living  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel 
in  his  new  parish,  and  requires  a small 
rectory  — also  a jeep  to  visit  his  20,000 
parishioners.  Can  you  help  Father  Rod 
to  get  his  new  parish  rolling? 

Catechetical  Aids:  Can  you  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  catechetical  aids  in 
the  form  of  film  strips,  records,  a pro- 
jector and  record  player  which  Father 
T.  McQuaid  needs  in  St.  Vincent.  Total 
cost  $500.00. 

The  Carmelite  Sisters  working  with 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  St.  Vincent 
have  converted  an  old  garage  into  a 
Youth  Center  and  operate  a typing 
school  for  teenagers.  They  need  second- 
hand typewriters.  At  present  there  are 
27  students  and  3 typewriters.  Can  you 
provide  a typewriter? 

Fr.  Wayne  Yorke  has  started  building 
a Community  Development  Centre  and 
Chapel  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
hopes  the  local  people  will  contribute 
half  the  cost.  $2,000.00  is  still  needed. 
Will  you  or  your  group  help  uplift  the 
Bani  community. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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CHRISTMAS 

MEMORIES 


Craig  Strang,  SFM 

Tj’very  Christmas  my  thoughts  are 
mostly  about  home  and  about  my 
loved  ones  there.  For  the  past  thirty- 
three  years  my  body  and  attention  have 
been  far  away  with  those  of  a different 
race  and  culture.  But  always  there  was 
the  unique  spirit  of  Christmas  with  its 
joyous  feeling  and  spirit  of  goodwill. 

There  were  the  Christmases  at  the 
seminary,  so  much  like  home  that  I did 
not  feel  far  away.  In  some  respects 
they  were  more  moving  as  I sang 
Christmas  carols  walking  around  the 
empty  corridors.  Of  course  the  high- 
lights of  those  Christmases  at  the  semi- 
nary were  the  visits  to  the  homes  of 
friends  in  Toronto.  For  me  it  was  the 
real  beginning  of  a lifetime  of  making 
friends  away  from  home. 

Christmases  spent  in  China  during 
the  few  years  of  peace  were  virtually  all 
centered  around  the  Church.  I remem- 
ber Christmas  eve  and  the  Christians 
coming  in  from  afar  with  bedding  and 
food  prepared  to  stay  the  whole  night 
on  the  church  premises.  The  celebra- 
tion itself  started  off  with  prayers, 
hymns  and  sermons  (three  of  them)  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  lasted, 


except  for  a few  “tea  breaks”,  until  after 
the  second  Mass  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  It  was  a long  day  with  a wel- 
come break  at  noon  for  rice.  Like  all 
good  things,  though,  it  came  to  an  end 
in  the  early  afternoon  with  rosary  and 
benediction.  In  the  evening  some  of  the 
priests  in  the  area  would  come  together 
to  partake  of  an  old-fashioned  goose  or 
chicken  dinner.  But  Christmas  in  China 
was  not  always  peaceful.  There  were 
eight  years  of  war  with  the  Japanese 
and  then  another  four  years  under  the 
Communists. 

During  the  war,  services  were  cur- 
tailed and  the  celebration  consisted  of 
trying  to  feed  starving  refugees.  Some 
of  those  years  we  spent  in  the  hills  as 
the  Japanese  occupied  our  churches. 
Under  the  Communists  religious  ser- 
vices were  carried  on  in  secret.  Some 
courageous  Christians  always  managed 
to  sneak  into  the  places  where  we  were 
under  house  arrest. 

I don’t  think  I will  ever  forget  two 
glorious  Christmases  spent  in  Canada 
after  being  evicted  from  China.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  my  . 
feelings  as  I celebrated  midnight  Mass, 
with  all  my  dearest  friends  around  me. 

And  of  course  Christmas  in  the 
Bahamas,  on  the  island  of  Eleuthera, 
has  been  enhanced  greatly  by  our 
people  singing  high  Mass  and  Christ- 
mas carols  with  a vigor  and  volume  that 
must  be  heard  to  be  believed. 

And  while  wandering  down  memory 
lane  I must  include  those  Christmases 
of  my  childhood  when  I was  self- 
centered  enough  to  take  full  advantage  | 
of  the  goodness  and  generosity  of 
others.  It  is  that  goodness  and  genero- 
sity that  I cherish  now  a hundred  times 
more  than  the  gifts  received.  ■ 
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OUR  FIRST 


To  share  a meal  is  to  open  your  heart  to  another. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  BANI 

Ana  J.  Diaz  de  Colon 


Mrs.  Colon  is  a Puerto  Rican  nurse  who 
lives  with  her  family  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  She  has  been  very  active  as 
a volunteer  in  trying  to  improve  nursing 
and  medical  services  in  that  under- 
developed country. 

Tn  July  of  1967  my  husband,  a Puerto 
-*■  Rican  agricultural  engineer,  was  as- 
signed as  a technical  advisor  to  Bani, 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Several 
months  later  I joined  him  with  my  two 
little  daughters,  three  and  five  years  old. 

December  came,  and  as  was  the  cus- 
tom, the  people  began  to  jubilantly  pre- 
pare for  the  much  awaited  feast  “la 
Noche  Buena,”  the  Good  Night.  One 
Sunday  at  Mass,  Father  John  Robert 
Smith,  SFM,  urged  the  people  to  cele- 
brate Christmas  in  a truly  Christian 
manner. 

Padre  Roberto  offered  a plan.  He 
wanted  every  family  that  could  possibly 
do  so  to  invite  a poor  family  to  share 
supper  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  principal 
I meal  of  the  feast  in  the  Dominican 


Republic.  To  us  Latins  it  was  a wonder- 
ful idea,  he  wanted  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  be  celebrated  equally  by  the  fortu- 
nate and  the  unfortunate. 

The  Padre’s  words  inspired  my  hus- 
band and  me.  We  started  planning  the 
feast.  We  decided  to  invite  a group  of 
poor  persons  to  our  home,  to  share  with 
them,  to  serve  them,  to  celebrate 
Christmas  with  them. 

That  night  we  felt  that  Christ  was 
visiting  us.  Poorly  dressed  He  sat  at 
our  table  and  asked  us  to  lovingly  serve 
Him  His  supper.  The  evening  was 
filled  with  joy  and  seasonal  music,  but 
above  all  it  was  overflowing  with  the 
true  spirit  of  Christmas.  In  the  wonder 
of  that  happy  night  we  made  a promise; 
we  decided  who  would  be  our  Christmas 
guests  in  the  future.  Our  friends  appre- 
ciated our  simple  attentions;  we  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  have  Christ 
present  in  the  poor  at  our  table. 

December  25,  1967  was  a truly  great 
Christmas!  ■ 
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FATHER  JIM’S  MISSION 
MESSAGE  TO  MINIMS 


Dear  Buds: 

There  is  a new  spirit  in  the  air  this 
Christmas  season.  For  the  last  few 
years  the  children  were  always  think- 
ing about  what  presents  they  would  re- 
ceive at  the  Christmas  tree.  You  know 
how  it  was  — the  little  ones  would 
write  letters  to  Santa  Claus  in  the  big 
department  stores,  or  they  would  tell 
mother  or  dad  what  they  wanted  for 
Christmas. 

Now  our  Buds  are  thinking  more 
and  more  of  other  children,  who  are 
poor  and  who  live  in  mission  lands. 
They  are  children  who  are  not  thinking 
of  toys  as  much  as  for  some  clothes  to 
wear  or  food  to  eat. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  a real  Christmas, 
because  Christ  gave  Himself  to  us  on 
the  first  Christmas  day,  and  we  needed 
Him  to  save  us. 

Let  each  Bud  of  St.  Theresa  save  a 
little  of  his  or  her  Christmas  money  to 
help  feed  and  clothe  a poor  child  on 
the  missions. 

Just  send  your  Christmas  gift  for  the 
poor  to  Father  Jim,  and  say  this  is  my 
Christmas  gift  for  the  poor  children  of 
mission  lands. 

God  bless  you. 

Father  Jim. 


Scarboro's 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


ST.  THERESA’S  ROSE  GARDEN 
MAIL  BOX 


Buds  of  the  month. 


The  11  o’clock  catechism  class  St. 
Thomas  More  parish,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


Yvonne  Hanna,  Richmond  Hill,  Ont. 
— “We  had  a draw  and  made  $3.80  ..  . 
the  St.  Theresa  Crusade  Group  want  to 
help  unfortunate  people.”  Thanks  Buds 
— keep  St.  Theresa’s  roses  blooming. 


Patricia  Neuwelt,  Owen  Sound,  Ont. 
— “How  are  you?  Here  is  100  cents  of 
my  own  money.  I can  write  a little  bit.” 
Thanks  Patsy,  thank  Barb  for  her  letter 


too. 


i 
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THE 

SPIRIT 

OF 

GIVING 


From  left  to  right:  Laura  Lupo,  Karen  Morfitt,  Rev. 
Curcio,  Angela  Lupo,  Corine  Lupo,  Frances  Leo,  (in 
front)  Lisa  Lupo.  Missing  from  photo  is  Calla  Farn. 


True  followers  of  Christ  want  to  put 
something  of  themselves  into  their  gift. 
This  past  summer  six  girls  got  together 
to  put  on  a bazaar  in  order  to  help  the 
children  of  Santo  Domingo.  If  this  gift 
that  cost  them  so  much  effort  and  sacri- 
fice isn’t  what  Christmas  is  really  all 
about  then  we  don’t  understand 
Christmas: 

. every  summer  our  three  oldest 
daughters  and  their  friends  hold  a 
bazaar  in  aid  of  some  organization  or 
other  (usually  the  Star  Fresh  Air  Fund). 
But  this  past  summer,  knowing  that 
Father  Joe  Curcio  was  in  town  and 
being  familiar  with  his  work  with  the 
poor  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  girls  de- 
cided to  make  the  children  of  Santo 
Domingo  their  special  project. 

So  they  all  got  together  to  plan  the 
biggest  bazaar  ever.  They  set  up  their 
own  promotion  department  and  con- 
tacted members  of  the  family,  neigh- 
bors, friends  and  anybody  within  ear- 
shot. Not  content  with  this,  the  girls 
canvassed  the  neighborhood  and 
handed  out  over  three  hundred  hand- 
bills. Because  of  their  own  determina- 


tion and  enthusiasm  for  the  project, 
they  were  able  to  collect  many  dona- 
tions of  china,  jewellery,  linens  and 
household  items  which  in  many  cases 
were  practically  new. 

Besides  knocking  at  doors  they  spent 
many  hours  on  the  telephone  asking 
for  donations.  Unable  to  resist  the  per- 
suasive arguments  of  the  girls  and  be- 
cause it  was  a worthy  cause,  Dairy 
Queen  supplied  ice  cream.  Robinson 
Cone  supplied  the  cones  and  Mr.  Donut 
contributed  a good  supply  of  doughnuts. 

The  selling  point  came  when  the  girls 
showed  the  various  contributors  some 
pictures  of  Father  Curcio  and  his 
parishioners  in  Domingo. 

When  the  girls  had  picked  up  all  the 
donated  gifts  and  supplies,  they  pitched 
in  and  cooked  up  a batch  of  home-made 
candy  and  popcorn  and  mixed  large 
containers  of  “Kool-Aid”. 

When  the  bazaar  was  over  and  the 
rummage  sale  bargains  had  all  been 
taken  away  and  some  of  the  dust  had 
settled  the  girls  found  that  they  had 
raised  $55.00. 

A few  days  later  Father  Joe  came 
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over  to  have  some  pictures  taken  with 
all  the  girls  and  to  receive  the  gift.  As 
always  he  was  very  humble  in  accepting 
it.”  Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  L.  Lupo.  ■ 

It  was  the  St.  Patrick  Mission  Circle  of 
St,  Patrick’s  parish  in  Sherbrooke, 

^ Quebec,  that  was  the  very  first  mission 
auxiliary  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Father 
Fraser  and  his  struggling  mission  society 
in  1920. 

And  when  we  say,  “Thank  you!”  to 
the  St.  Pat’s  Circle  we  are  at  the  same 
time  expressing  our  sincere  gratitude  to 
all  such  groups  who  have  helped  us 
faithfully  during  the  past  half  century. 
We  hope  that  other  mission  circles  will 
grow  up  in  the  future  and  perform  in 
the  same  noble  Christian  fashion  that 
has  characterized  these  original  pioneer 
mission  circles. 

The  zeal  and  courage  of  those  first 
five  members  in  rendering  service  in 
small  ways  to  Catholic  missionaries  in 
foreign  lands  and  in  the  Canadian  west 
soon  inspired  others  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps.  And  for  nearly  half  a century 
the  circle  has  extended  help  far  beyond 
their  fondest  dreams. 

The  St.  Pat’s  circle  has  supported 
catechists  in  Africa  and  China.  They 
have  helped  orphan  children  in  India 
and  they  have  shipped  clothing  to 
western  missions  as  well  as  bales  of 
cotton  to  an  Indian  leper  colony.  That 
same  mission  circle  of  St.  Pat’s  has 
aided  the  Sisters  of  Service,  the  Sisters 
of  the  Atonement  in  Smoky  Lake, 
Alberta  and  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries. 
Up  until  the  present  they  have  built 
five  mission  chapels.  (Three  of  them 
were  in  Western  Canada,  one  in  India 
and  the  fifth,  a project  of  the  Scarboro 


Foreign  Mission  Society,  was  in  Azua, 
Dominican  Republic). 

As  early  as  1920  the  Circle  came  to 
the  aid  of  Father  Fraser  who  had 
founded  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  in  1918.  At  that  time  it  was 
popularly  known  as  China  Mission 
College. 

The  members  of  St.  Patrick’s  Mission 
Circle  are  proud  to  share  in  a small  way 
in  the  work  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 
The  members  extend  their  heartiest 
congratulations  to  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
on  the  occasion  of  their  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary and  each  and  every  one  of  us 
hopes  and  prays  that  the  Circle  may  be 
able  to  help  Scarboro  for  many  years  to 
come.  ■ 

Mr.  Norman  P.  Nordin  has  been  a 
long-time  contributor  to  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  as  well  as  to 
other  deserving  institutions.  Since  this 
is  our  jubilee  year  and  Mr.  Nordin  has 
been  a loyal  supporter  of  our  founder. 
Father  Fraser,  we  would  like  to  take  the 
liberty  to  quote  from  a recent  letter.  We 
feel  that  it  tells  a lot  about  the  spirit  of 
giving  and  what  Christmas  means  to 
men  of  good  will: 

“In  my  life  I have  plodded  many  a 
weary  mile  and  my  prime  reason  for 
giving  my  Cadillac  to  Scarboro  was  to 
save  at  least  some  of  the  Fathers  some 
weary  miles.  . . . 

I have  a small  snap  of  Monsignor 
Fraser  on  my  desk  and  I feel  that  he  is 
not  far  away. 

Christmas  will  soon  be  here  and 
Father  Hymus  will  be  receiving  a few 
dollars  for  my  twenty  missions.  If  I go 
broke  there  is  no  better  way.” 
Faithfully  yours, 

Norman  P.  Nordin.  ■ 
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Father  Cleary  Villeneuve,  SFM,  of 
Cornwall,  Ont.,  was  ordained  for  the 
Scar  boro  Foreign  Missions  in  1951. 
Shortly  after  ordination  Fr.  Villeneuve 
was  assigned  to  the  Japan  mission.  He 
has  been  working  in  Japan  since  that 
time  and  is  presently  in  charge  of  Scar- 
boro's  parish  in  Nagoya,  a city  in 
central  Japan. 


I Remember 

C urely  no  Christmas  in  a person’s  life  can  compare  with  those  when 
^ we  were  young  and  everything  seemed  so  new  and  exciting.  What 
an  adventure  it  was  to  go  to  Mass  at  midnight!  And  then  returning 
from  Mass  to  discover  that  Santa  Claus  had  mysteriously  come  and 
gone.  How  happy  we  were! 

Or  maybe  it  was  another,  very  different  Christmas  that  I spent  as 
a soldier  in  England  during  World  War  II.  We  were  living  in  a tin  hut 
with  a cement  floor.  And  it  was  cold  and  muddy.  What  a disappoint- 
ment it  was  when  the  turkey,  so  carefully  prepared  and  sent  from 
Canada  proved  mouldy  and  had  to  be  thrown  out. 

Memorable  of  course!  But  the  Christmas  of  1959  was  by  far  the 
most  unforgetable  of  my  life.  I arrived  back  in  Canada  that  year  just 
two  weeks  before  Christmas  after  spending  seven  years  in  Japan.  I’m 
simply  at  a loss  for  words  to  explain  how  much  that  Christmas  meant 
to  me. 

My  brother  had  asked  me  to  preach  at  midnight  Mass  in  Glen 
Walter  and  I had  so  many  things  I wanted  to  say  that  I could  scarcely 
collect  my  thoughts. 

When  the  electric  organ  in  Precious  Blood  parish  peeled  out  at 
midnight  and  the  choir  burst  into  song  I wanted  so  much  for  my  own 
Japanese  Christians  to  be  able  to  share  the  vitality  of  that  Christian 
community  celebrating  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  I wanted  those  good 
people  in  Japan  to  see  at  first  hand,  as  I did,  how  wonderful  Christmas 
can  be,  is  and  should  be.  I hope  Canadians  will  always  celebrate 
Christmas  that  way.  ■ 

Cleary  Villeneuve,  SFM 
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There  are 
many  ways 
to  say  it . . . 


In  Brazil  . . . BOAS  FESTAS 
In  Leyte,  Philippines  . . . MALIPAYONG  PASCO 
In  Japan  . . . KURISUMASU  OMEDETO  GOZAIMASU 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  . . . FELICES  PASCUAS 
And  they  all  mean  — 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

— to  all  our  benefactors  and  friends.  May  the 
Christ  child  shower  his  choicest  blessing  on  you 
and  yours  during  this  festive  season. 


i 


